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CHAP. I 


of wonderful long chapter concerning the marvellous» 
being much the longeft of all our intreduCtory chapters. 


S we are now entering upon a book, in which 
A the courfe of our hiftory will oblige us vw re- 
late fome matters of a more itrange and fur- 
prifing kind than any which have hitherto occurred, it 
may not be amifs in the prolegomenous, or introduc. 
tory chapter, to fay fomething of that fpecies of writing 
which is called the smarvel/oas. To this we fhall, as 
well for the fake of ourfelves, as of others, endeavour 
to fet fome certain bounds ; and indeed nothing can be 
more neceflary, as eritics * of different completions are 
here apt to run into very different extremes; for while 
fome are, with M. Dacier, ready to allow, that the fame 
thing which is impoffible may be yet probable +, o- 
thers have fo little hiltoric or poetic faith, that they 


* By this word here, and in moft other parts of out work, we 
Mean every reader in the world. 
V was happy for M. Dacier that he was not an Irifhman. 
ot. VIII, B believe 


. Pn 
‘ 
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helieve nothing to be either poMble or probable, the 
thke to which hath not occurred to their own obfer- 
Walion. : - 

Firft then, I think it may very reafonably be re- 
quired of every writer, that he keeps within the Hounds 
of pofibility; and flill remembers that what it is not 
pollible for man to perform, it is fearce poffible for 
man to believe he did performs This conviction, per- 
haps, gave birth to many flories of the ancient Hea- 
then deities (for molt of them are of poetical original.) 
The poet, being deGrous to indulge a wanton and ex- 
travagant imagination, took refuge in that power, of 
the extent of which his readers were no judges, or rae 
ther which they imagined to be infinite, and confequent- 
Jy they could not be fhocked at any prodigies related 
of it, This hath been ftrongly urged in defence of 
Homer's miracles; and ‘it is, perhaps, a defence; not, 
as Mr Pope would have it, ‘becaufe Ulyffes told a fet 
of foolith lyes to the Pheacians, who were avery dufl 
siation ; but becaufe the poet himfelf wrote to heathens, 
to whom poetical fables were articles of faith. For 
fiy own part, J muft confefs, fo compaMionate is my 
temper, 1 with Polypheme had confined himfelf to dias. 
milk diet, and preferved his eye; nor could Ulyvfes 
he much more concerned than myfelf, when his com. 
panions were turned into fwine by Circe, who fhewed, 
i think, afterwards, too much regard for man’s fleth 
to be fuppofed capable of converting it into bacon: 
J with, likewife, with all my heart, that Homer could 
have known the rule prefcribed by Horace, to intro- 
duce fupernatural agents as feldom as poflible. We 
dhould not then ‘have feen ‘his gods coming on trivial 
errands, and often behawing themfelves fo as not only 
to forfent all title to refpeat, but to become the ob- 
jet of feorn and derifion. A condu@ whieh moft 
have fhocked the credulity of a pious and fagacious 
heathen; and which never could have been defended, 
unlefs by agreeing with a fuppofition to which I 
Shave been fometimes almoft inclined, that this moft 
glorious poet, as he certainly was, had an intent to 
burlefque the fuperititious faith of his own age and 
couutry, | | 
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~ But I have refted too long on a’ doétrine which can 
be of no ufe to a Chriltian writer: for as he cannot 
$ntroduce into his works ary. of that heavenly hol¥ 
which. makea part of his creed; fo is: it horrid pue- 
‘wility to fearch. the heathen theology for’ any of thofe! 
dcities who have been.long fince dethroned from their’ 
immortality. Lord Shaftefbury obferves, that nothing’ 
3s more cold than the invocation of a-mufe by a mo~ 
dern ; he might have added,.that nothing can be more 
abfurd. A modern may with much more elegance in~ 
voke a ballad, as fome have thought Honrer did, or a 
mug of ale w ith the author of Hudibras; which ‘latter™ 
say perhaps have infpired much more poetry as welh 
profe,. than all. the liquors: of Hippocrene or. Hee 
con. 

The only. fupernatural’ agents whicli can’ in any 
manner be allowed to us moderns, are gholts ;. but of 
thefe I would advife an-author te be extremely fpa~ 
Fing. Thefe are indeed; like arfente, and’ other dan= 
gerous. drugs in phyfic, to’ be ufed’ with the utmolt! 
caution: nor would: l advife. the introduction of thera! 


- @t all in thofe works, or by thofe authors to which,.- 


or to whom a. horfe-laugh ia the. reader would ‘be any 
great prejudice or mortification. 

_ As for elves and fairies; and:other fuch'mummery;, 
Tl purpofely omit the. mention of: them, as I fhould be 
very unwilling to confine within any bounds: thofe 
farprifing: imaginations, for. whofe vaft capacity the: 
limits of human nature are too narrow ; whofe works 
are to be confidered as a new creation; and who have 
confequently juft: right to: do what ‘they: will with 
their own: 

Man therefore is the highef fubject (antefs on very’ 
extraordinary occafions: indeed): which prefents. itfelf 
to the pen of our hiltorian, or of our poet; and in? 

relating his.actions,. great care is tobe taken, that wel 
do not exceed the capacity of the.agent we defcribe. 

Nor. is poffibifity alone fuffictent to juftify us, we: 
mult keep likewife within the rules of probability. It 
ts, I think, the opinion. of Ariftotle; or if not, it is: 
the opinion of fome wife man, whofe authority will 
‘be. as weighty, when it is as old; * That it is no ex+ 
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* cnfe for a poet who relates what is incredible, that 
* the thing related is really matter of facet.’ This may 
perhaps be allowed true with regard to poetry, but it 
may be thought impracticable to eatend it to the hifto- 
rian: for he is obliged to record matters as he finds.’ 
them; though they may be of fo extraordinary a na- 
ture, as will require no fmall degree of hiftorical faith 
to {wallow them. Such was the fuccefslefs armament. 
- of Xerxes, defcribed by Herodotus, or the fuccefsful 
expedition of Alexander related by Arrian. Such, of 
Jater years, was the victory of Agincourt ebtained by: 
Harry the Fifth, or that of Narva won by Charles the 
“Twelfth of Sweden. All which inftances, the more: 
we refle& on them, appear ftill the more aftonifhing. 
Such faéts, however, as they occur in the thread of 
the ftory; nay, indeed, as they conftitute the. efféntiak 
parts of it, the hiftorian is not only juftifiable in ree- 
' cording as they really happened, but indeed wauld: 
be unpardonable fhould he omit or alter them. But. 
there are other fa&s not of fuch confequence nor fo 
neceflary, which, though ever fo wel! attefted, may ne=. 
verthelefs be facrificed to oblivion in comptaifance tox 
the fcepticifm of a reader. Such is that memorable 
ftory of the ghoft of George Villers, which might 
with more propriety have been made a prefent of to. 
Dr Drelincourt, to have kept the ghoft of Mrs Veale» 
company, at the head of his difcourfe upon death, - 
than have been introduced into fo folemn a work at 
. the hiftory of the rebellion. 
_. To fay the truth, if the hiftorian wilt confine him> | 
felf to what really happened, and utterly reje& any 
circumftance, which, though never fo well attefted,. 
he muft be well affured is falfe, he will fometimes falk. 
into the marvellous, but never into the incredible. He 
will often raife the wonder and furprize of bis reader,. 
but never that incredulous hatred mentioned by Ho- 
race. It is by falling into fiction therefore, that we 
generally offend againft this rule, of deferting pruba- - 
bility, which the hiftorian feldom if ever quits, till he 
forfakes his chara&ter, and commences a writer of ro- 
mance, In this, however, thofe hiftorians who relate | 
public tranfactions have the advantage of us who pia 
‘ 8 
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t fine ourfelves to fcenes of private life.. THe éredit of 


may the former is by common notoriety fupported. tor » 


leony time;.and public records; with the: concurrent* 


teltimony. ‘of many authors,. bear: evidence. to -their 
truth in. future ages. ‘Thus.a.Trajan.aad-aa Anto-. 
minus, a.Nero and.a Caligula, have all met with the 
belief of pofterity; and no one doubts but that men’ 
fo very good, . and: fo very. bad, .were.once the maiterss 
af mankind. . 

But we who deal in- . private. _eharactér, .who -fearck* 
into the.moft retired recefles, and-draw forth examples: 
of virtue and vice, from holes and. corners-of the: 
world, are ia a more dangerous fituation. As we have. 
no public notoriety, no concurrent teltimeny, no re--. 
cords to {upport and corroborate what we-deliver, it: 
becomes us to keep within the.}imits not only of potli-- 
bility, bat of probability too; and this more efpeci-- 
ally in painting what ts- greatly good. aad amtable.- 
Konavery and folly, . though never fo exorbitant, wills 
more.eafily.meet with .affent; for ill-nature.adds greats 
fwpport and {trength to faith. 

Thus we may, perhaps, with lietle danger, relates 
the hiftory of Father; who having. long owed his bread 

to the generotity of Mr- Derby, and having one morn-- 

ing received a confiderable bounty from his hands, yet: 
ia. order to poilefs himfelf.of. what remained .in- hiss 
fziend’s-fcrutore, concealed himfelf in a public: office: 
of the Temple, through which there was a pafhige intow 
Mr Derby’s chambers.. Here he.overheard Me Derbyr 
fer many hours: folacing.- -himielf at an entertainment: 
which he that evening. gave his: friends, and¢o which. 
Eifher_had-been invited. During alk ti.is time no ten-- 
der, no grateful reflections aroie:to reflrain. his pur-- 
Rofe; but when.the. poor gentlemen -had Jet his com~- 
Peny out through the office, Fither: came. faddenlys 
fsom his. lurking | place, and walking. foftly-behiad hiss 
fxsiend into. his.chamber, difcharged a-piitol- ball into 
his head... This may be believed, when. the: bones of: 
Fifher are.as rotten as his heart. Nay, perhaps, it wilki 
be credited that the villain went two. days-afterwards.- 


with itome young ladies to the play of Hamlets; and: 


wath an unaltered: countenance h-ard.one of the Jadies,. 
- B 3) who: 
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who little fufpefted how near fhe was to the perfon, 
ery out, ‘ Good God! if the man that murdered Mt’ 
¢ Derby was now prefent !? ManifeRing in this a more 
feared and cailous confcience than even Nero himfelf;: 
of whom we are told by Suetonius, * that the confci- 
« oufnefs of his guilt, after the death of his mother, 
* became immediately intolerable, and fo continued 5 
* nor could all the congratulations of the foldiers, of 
* the fenate, and the people, allay the horrors of his. 
$ onf{cience.’ 
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But now, on the other hand, fhould I tell my rea’ 


der, that.1 had known a man whofe penetrating genius: 
_had enabled him to raife a large fortune in a way where: 
no beginning was chalked out to him: that he had 
done this with the molt perfect prefervation of his in=: 
teprity, and not only without the leaft injuftice or in- 
jury to any one individual perfon, but with the higheft 
advantage to trade, and a vait increafe of the public 
revenve: that he had expended one part of the income 
of this fortune in difcovering a talte fuperior to moft, 
by works where the higheft dignity was united with 
the pureft fimplicity, and another part in difplaying a 
degree of goodnefs fuperior to all men, by aéts of cha-' 
rity to objects whofe only recommendations were their 
merits, or their wants: that he was mott indultrionugs 
in fearching after merit in diftrefs, moft eager to re- 
Jieve it, and then as careful, (perhaps too careful) te 
conceal what he had done: that his houfe, his furnt- 


ture, his gardens, his table, his -private hofpitality, | 


and his public beneficence, all denoted the mind from 
which they flowed, and were aJ] intrinfically rich and 
noble, without tinfel, or external oftentation; that he 
filled every relation in Jife with the moft adequate vir- 
‘tue: that he was molt ptoufly religious to bis Creator,: 
moft zealoufly loyal to his fovereign; a moft tender 
hufband to his wife, a kind relation, a munificent pa- 
tron, a warm and firm friend, a knowing and a chear- 
ful companion, indulgent to his fervants, hofpirable 
to his neighbours, charitable to the poor, and benevo- 
lent to all mankind. Should I add to thefe the epi- 
thets of wife, brave, elegant, and indeed every other’ 
amigble epithet in our language, I might furely fay; 
aa , — Quis 
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—Duis.credit? nemo. Hercule! ! memo. § 
Wed duo, vel nema . 


And yet I Enow a man who is al} I have here défcri« 
bed. But a fingle inttance (and: J- realy know noe 
fuch another):isnot fufficient to jultsfy us, while we are | 
writing to thoufands who never heard of. the perfon, 
mor of any thing like him. Such rare aves.{hould be 
remitted to the epitaph writer, or to fome_ poet, who. 
may condefcend to hitch. him in.a diitich; ‘or.to fide 
him into rhime with. an air of carelefinefs. and: negled; 
without giving any offence to the reader. 

In the laft place, the a@ions thould be fuch as may 
not only be within. the compafs of human agency, 
and which human. agents may probably be. fuppofed 
to do; but they fhould. be likely fer the very actors 
and charaéters themfelves to have performed: for 
what may be only wonderful and furprifing in one 
man, may become improbable, or indeed impothble, 
when related of another. 

This laft requifite is what the dramatic critics call 
confervation of charaer; and it requires a. very ex- 
traordinary degree of judgment, and a moft exact 
knowledge of human nature. 

It is admirably remarked by a moft excellent wri- 
fer, that zeal can no more hurry a man to aé in die 
rect oppofition to itfelf, than a rapid ftream can carry 
@ boat againit its own current. 1 will venture to fay, 
that for a man to act in dire&. contradiaion to the 
dictates of his nature, is, if not impoflible, as impro- 
bable and as miraculpas as any thing which can well 
be conceived. Should the beft parts of the ftory of 
M. Antoninus be afcribed to Nero, or fhould the 
wort incidents of Nero’s life be imputed to Anteni- 
nus, what would be more ihocking to belief than ei-’ 
ther inftance! whereas both thefe being related of 
their proper agent, coniftitute the truly marvellous. 

Our modern authors of comedy have fallen almoft 
voiver{ally into the error here hinted at : their heroes. 
generally are notorious rogues, and their heroines: 
-gbandoned jades, during the firft four a&ts; but in the: 
fitth, the former become very worthy gentlemen, en 
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the latter, womea of virtue and difcretion: nor is the- 
writer often fo kind as to give himfelf the leaft trou- 
ble, to reconcile or account for this monftrous change - 
ahd incongruity. .There ts,.mdeed, no: other: reafon 
to be afligned for it, than becaufe the play is drawing. 
to a conclufion,; as if it was no lefs natural in .a rogue. 
to repent in the laft a@ of-a play,. than in the lat of 
his life;. which we. perceive. to be generally the cafe. 

at Tyburn, a place. which might, indved,.clofe ‘the. 
feene of- {ome comedies with much propriety,. as the: 
heroes in thefe are moit commonly eniinent for thofe. 
very talents which not only, briag men to the gallows, 
but enable them to make an heroic. figure when they. 
are there.: OS 

Within: thefe few reftrictions, I think, every writer: 
may be. permitted to deal as much in the wonderful: 
as he pleafes; nay, if. he thus keeps within the.rules. 
of credibility, the more he can. furprize the reader,’, ° 
the more he will enguge. his. attention, and the more: 
he will charm him. As a genius of the higheft rank. 
Gbferves in. his 5th chapter of the. Bathas, ‘ The great. 
* art of-all poetry.is to mix poetry with fiction, iu ore 
* der.to jon the credible with the furprifing.’ 

For though every good author-will contine himfelf: 
within the bounds. of: probability, it is by. no means . 
neceffary that his characters, or his incidents, fhould> 
he trite, common, or vulgar; fuch as happen in every: 
ftreet, or.in every-houfe, or-which. may be met with: 
la the home articles of a news-paper. Nor mutt he: 
be inhibited from fhewing. mary perfons and..things,. 
which: may pofibly have never fallen within. ther 
knowledge of great part of his readers. If the writer, 
ftridtly. obferves the rules above-mentioned,.he. hath. 
dif{charged his part; and.is then entitled to fome faithe 
from his reader, who is indeed guilty of . critical ine 
fidelity if he difbelieves -him. Foe want of.a portion. 
of fuch faith, I remember the character of a young, . 
lady of quality, which was .condemned..on the ftage: 
for being unnatural, by the unanimous voice of a ves 
ry large aflembly of clerks and apprentices; though 

- it had the previous. fuffrages of many ladies of oe 
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Grft rank; one of whom, very eminent for her un- 
‘derftanding, declared ig was the pictnre of half the. 
young people of her acquaintance. 


Pn which the landlady pays a vift to. Mr Foness.: 


| HEN Jones had taken leave of his friend: the 
lieutenant, he endeavoured to clofe his. eyes, 
but all in vain:. his. fpirits were too lively and: wake-. 
ful to be lulled to fleep. So having amufed,or ra- 
ther tormented himfelf, with the thoughts of his So- 
phia, tiH it was open day light, he called for fome. 
tea; upon which oceafion. my landlady. herfelf vouch- 
fafed to pay him a vifit. i 
This was indeed the firft time fhe had: feen. him, or 
at leaft had taken any notice of him; but as the lieu- 
tenant had affured her that he was certainly. fome: — 
young gentleman of fafhion, fhe now determined to: 
fhew him all the refpeét in. her power; far, ta fpeak. 
truly, this was one of thofe houfes where gentkemen,. - 
to ufe the language of advertifements, meet with ci- 
vil treatment for their money, | ok 
She had no fooner. begun to make His tea, than: 
fhe likewife began to difcourfe, ‘ La! Sir,’ faid fhe, 
* [think it is great pity that fuch a pretty young 
“ gentleman fhould” undervalue himfelf' fo as to go 
¢ about with. thefe foldier fellows. They call them- 
_& felves gentlemen, I warrant you; but, as my firlt: 
hufband ufed to fay, they fhould remember it 1s we 
that pay them. And.to be fure it is very. hard upon. 
us to be obliged to pay them, and to keep ’em too, 
as we publicans are. I had-twenty of ’em laft night, 
befides officers; nay, for matter o’that, [ had ra-. 
- ther have the foldiers than officers: for nothing is 
ever good enough for thofe fparks; and I am fure 
if you was to fee the bills, la, Sir, it. is nothing. 
I Have had Iefs trouble, | warrant you, with a good 
{quire’s family, where we take forty or fifty fhil- 
lings of a-night, hefides horfés. And. yet I war- 
® rants me, there is narrow a one of all thofe officer 
r m «. fellows, 
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© fellows, but looks upon himfelf to be as good as: 
“ arrow.a ’{quire of 500]. a year. "Fo be fure it doth 
* me good to hear their-men run about after ’um, 
‘ crying your honour and your honour. Marry come 
* up with fuch henour,..and an.ordiaary at a fhilling- 
‘ahead. Then there’s fuch {wearing among ’um,. 
© to he fire, it frightens me out of my wits; I thinks 
* nothing can ever profper with fuch wicked people. 
* And here ore of ’um has ufed you in fo barbarous a 
‘manner. I thought indeed how well the reft would 
‘ fecure him-; they. all hang together: for if you had 
‘ been in danger of death, which I am. glad to fee 
‘ you are not,. it would have been all as one to fuch 
* wicked people.. They would have let the murderer 
‘go. Laud have mercy upon ’um:! I would not have 
* fuch a fin to anfwer for, for the whole. world. But 
¢ though. you are likely, with: the blefling, to recover, 
* there is law for him yet; andif you will employ laws 
* yer Small, I dareft.be {worn he’il make the fellow 
* fly the country. for hin; though- perhaps he'll have 
« fled the country before; for it is here: to-day and: 
* gone to-morrow with fuch chaps. I hope, howevers. 
* you: will learn: more. wit for the future,. and returns 
* back to your friends; I warrant they are all mifer-: 
‘ able for your lofs; and if they. was but to know what: 
‘ had happened. La, my feeming! I -would not fort 
‘the world they fhould, Come, come,. we. know 
«very well what all:the matter is; but-if one won’t, 
‘ another will; fo pretty a gentlemam- need never 
¢ want a lady. I am fure, if’ I was as-you, I would: 
« fee the fineft fhe that: ever: wore-a head hanged, be- 
‘- fore- I would. go fora foldier for her.—Nay, don’t | 
* bluth fo.; (for indeed, he. did to a. violent degree ;): 
* why, you. thought, Sir; L knew nothing of the 
‘ matter, I warrant you, abeut Madam Sophia.” 
‘ How,’ fays Jones, ftarting up, ‘ do.you know my 
* Sophia? * Do I!.ay. marry,’ cries. the landlady, 
« many’s the time hath. the Jain in this houfe.” « With 
« her aunt, I fuppofe,’ fays Jones—* Why, there ie 
* is now,’ cries the landlady. ‘ Ay, ay, ay, I know 
“the old.lady very well, And a fweet young creature 
| | © 19. 
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“is Madam Sophia, that’s the trath on't.’ * A {weet 
. ‘creature | !’ cries Jones, * O heavens!’ 


‘ Angels are painted fair to took like her. 

* There’s in her all that we believe of Heaven, 
~* Amazing brightnefs, purity, and truth, 

€ Eternal joy, and -everlafting love. — 


. £ And could 1 ever have imagined that you had 
* known my Sophia!’ * I with,’ favs the landlady, 
« you knew half fo much of her. What would you 

*. have given to shave fat by her bed-fide? What a 
« delicious neck fhe hath! Her fovely limbs have 
* ftretched themfelves in that very bed you now ly 
* in’ ‘Here!’ cries Jones, ‘hath Sophia ever laid 
© here? * Ay, ay, here: there; in that very bed,” 
fays the landlady, ‘where I with you had her this 
moment; and fhe may with fo too, for any thing I 
know to the veontrary : for fhe hath mentioned your 
name to me.’ « Ha,’ cries he, ‘ did fhe ever men- 
tion her poor Jones }—You flatter me now, I can 
never believe fo much.’ ‘ Why then,’ anfwered fhe; 
as I hope to be faved, and may the devil. fetch me, 
if | fpeak a fyHable more than the truth. tf have 
heard her mention Mr Jones; but in a civil and 
modeft way, I confefs; yet I could perceive fhe 
thought a great deal more than the faid’? «0 my 
dear woman,’ cries Jones, ‘ her thoughts of me I~ 
{hall never be worthy cf. O fhe ts ail gentlenefs, 
kindnefs, goodnefs. Why was fuch a rafcal as I 
born, ever to give her foft bofom. a moment’s un- 
eafinefs? why am I curfed? 1, who would undergo 
all the plagues and miferies which any demon ever 
invented for mankind, to procure her any good; 
nay, torture itfelf could not be mifery to me, did 
1 but know that fhe was happy.’ ‘ Why, look you 
there now,’ fays the landlady, ‘I told her you 
was a conftant lover.” ‘ But pray, Madam, tell me 
when or where you knew any thing of me; for 
I never was here before, nor do I remember” ever 
to have feen you.” * Nor is it poflible you fheuld,’ 
aniwered 
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anfwered fhe; ‘ for you was a little thing when I 
* had you in my lap at the ’fquire’s.’—--—__—_" How, 
* the fquire’s,” fays Jones, * what, do you know that 
* great and good Mr Allworthy then! * Yes, 
* marry do J,’ fays fhe;.‘ who m the country doth 
* not ?——* The fame of his goodnefs indeed,’ an- 
fwered Jones, ‘ muft have extended farther than 
this; but Heaven only can:know him, can know 
that ‘benevolence which it copied from itfelf, and 
fent upon earth as its own pattern. Mankind are 
as ignorant of fuch divine goodnefs, as they are 
unworthy of it; but none fo unworthy of it as my- 
felf. [who was raifed by him to fuch a heights 
taken ih, as vou muft well know, a poor bafe- 
born child, adopted by him, and treated as his own 
fon, to dare by my follies to difoblige him, to 
draw his vengeance upon me! Yes, I deferve it 
all: for I will never be fo ungrateful as ever to” 
think he hath done an a& of injuftice by me. No, - 
I deferve to be turned ont of dorrs'as fam. And 
now, Madam,’ fays he, ‘ I believe you will not blame 
me for turning foldier, efpecially with fuch a fortune 
as this in my pocket” At which words he fhook a 
purfe, which had but very little in it, and which ftilf 
appeared to the landlady to have lefs. 

My good landlady was (according to vulgar phrafe) 
Rtruck all of a heap by this relation. She anfwered 
coldly, ‘ That to be fure people were the beft judges 
* what was mof proper for their circumfances-——— 
* But hark,’ fays fhe, * I think 1 hear fomebody - 
* call. Coming! Coming! the devil’s in all our volky 
¢ 
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nobody hath any ears I mutt go down ftairs; if 

you want any wore breakfaft, the maid will come 
* up. Coming!” At which words, without taking 
any leave, fhe flung ont of the room. For the bower 
fort of people are very tenacious of refpe&; and - 
though they are contented to give this gratts to per- 
fons of quality, yet they never confer it on thofe of | 
_ their own order, without taking care to be well paid 
for their pains, ° .. 4 
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C HA P. UL. 
In which the Surgeon makes bis fecond appearance. 


> EFORE we proceed any farther, that the 
reader may not be mittaken in imagining the 
Jandlady knew more than fhe did, nor furprited that 
fhe knew fo much, it may be neceflary to inform him, 
that the lieutenant had acquainted her that the named 
of Sophia had been the occafion of the quarrel; and 
as for the reft of her knowledge, the fagactous reader 


will obferve how fhe came by it in the preceding ~ 


‘feene. Great curiofity was indeed mixed with her 
virtues; and fhe never willingly-fuffered any one to 
depart from her houfe without enquiring as much as 
poffible into their names, families, and fortunes. 

She was no fooner gone than Jones, inftead of ani- 
madverting on her behaviour, reflected that he was 
in the fame bed, which he was informed had held his 
dear Sophia. This occafioned a thoufand fond and 
_ tender thoughts, which we could dwell longer upon 
did we not confider that fuch kind of lovers. will 
make a very inconfiderable part of our readers. In 
this-fituation the furgeon found him, when he came 
to drefs his wound. ‘The doctor, perceiving, upon ex- 
amination, that his pulfe was difurdered, and hearing’ 
that he had not flept, declared that he was In great 
danger: for he apprehended a fever was coming on ¢ 


which he would have prevented by bleeding, but. 


Jones would not fubmit, declaring he would lofe no 
more blood; and, * Dottor,’ fays he, ‘ if you will be 
* fo kind only to drefs my head, [ have no doubt of 
¢ being well in a day or two.’ 

‘ I wifh,’ anfwered the furgeon, ‘I could affure 
¢ your being well in a month or two. Well indeed:! 
¢ No, no, people are not fo foon well of fuch contufi- 
© ons; but, Sir, I am not at this- time of day to be 

-€ inftruded in my operations by a: patient, and I in: 
« fift on making a revulfion before I drefs you.’ 

Jones perfifted obftinately in his refufal, and the 
doctor at laft yielded; telling him at the fame. time} 

Vot. Vil. C that 
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that he would not be anfwerable for the ill confe- 
quence, and hoped he would do him the juftice to 
acknowledge that he had given him a contrary ad- 
vice; which the patient promifed he would. 

The doctor retired into the kitchen, wheré, ad- 
dreffing himfelf to the landlady, he complained bit- 
terly of the undutiful behaviour of his patient, who 
would not be blooded, though he was in a fever. 

* Itis an eating fever then,’ lays the landlady: * for 

© he hath devoured two {winging buttered toalts this 
*« morning for breaktatt.’ 
‘Very likely,’ fays the doctor; ¢ I] have known 
people eat ina fever; and if is very eafily account- 
ed for ; becaufe the acidity occafioned by the febrile 
matter, may i{timulate the nerves of the diaphragm, 
and thereby occafion a craving, which will not be 
eafily diftinguilhable from a natural appetite; but 
the aliment will not be concreted, nor athmilated 
into chyle, and fo will corrode the vafcular orifices, 
and thus will aggravate the febrific fymptoms. In- 
deed I think the gentleman in a very dangerous 
way, and if he is not blooded, I am afraid will 
« die.’ 

‘ Every man mutt die fome time or other,’ anfwer- 
ed the good woman; ‘it is no bufinefs of mine. I 
* hope, doctor, you would not have me hold him 
¢ while you bleed him.—----- But, harkee, a word in 
* your ear; I would advife you, before you proceed 
< too far, to take care who is to be your pay-matter. 

¢ Paymatter?? faid the doctor, ftaring, * why, I’ve 

¢ a gentleman under my hands, have I not?’ 
I imagined fo as well as you,’ faid the landlady ; 
but, as my firft hufband uicd to fay, every thing is 
not what it looks to be. He is an arrant fcrub, I 
affure you. However, take no notice that I men- 
tioned any thing to you of the matter; but I think 
people in bufine(s oft always to let "one another 
¢ know fuch things.’ 

« And have | fuffered fuch a fellow as this,’ cries 
the dofor, in a paffion, ‘ to inftruc& me? Shall I 
* hear my prattice iniulted by one who will not pay 
‘me! 13m glad I have made this difcovery in time. 
‘| 
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© I will fee now whether he will be blooded or no.’ 
He then immediately went up ftairs, and flinging 
open the door of the chamber with much violence, 
awaked poor Jones from a very found nap, into which | 
he was fallen, and what was ftill worfe, from a deli- 
cious dream concerning Sophia. | | 
© Will you be bloeded or no?’ cries the doctor in 
a rage. ‘ I have told you my refolution already,’ 
anfwered Jones, ‘ and 1 with with all my heart you 
* had taken my anfwer: for you have awaked me out 
« of the {fweeteit fleep which I ever had in my life.’ 
‘ Ay, ay,’ cries the doctor, * many a man hath 
dofed away his life. Sleep is not always good, no 
more than food; but remember I demand of you 
for the lalt time, will you be blooded?’ ‘-Ian- 
{wer you for the laft time,’ faid Jones, * I will not. 
Then [ wath my hands of you,’ cries the doctor: > 
and [ defire you to pay me for the trouble I have 
had already. Two journies at 5 s. each, two dref- 
fings at 5s. more, and half-a-crown for phleboto- 
my.’ ‘ I hope,’ faid Jones, § you don’t intend to 
leave me in this condition.’ * Indeed but I fhall,’ 
faid the other. Then,’ faid Jones, ‘ you have ufed 
< me rafcally, and I will not pay you a farthing.’ 
* Very well,’ cries the doctor, ‘ the firft lofs is the 
‘ belt. What a pox did my landlady mean by fend- - 
‘ ing for me to fuch vagabonds?? At which words 
_ he flung out of the room, and his patient turning 
himielf about foon recovered his fleep; but his dream 
was unfortunately gone. 7 
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CHAP. Iv. 


In which is introduced one of the pleafanteft barbers that 
was ever recorded in hiftory, the barber of Bagdad, 
or be in Don Quixote not excepted. 


HE clock had now ftruck five, when Jones 
awaked from a-nap of feyen hours, fo much 
refrefhed, and in fuch perfec health and fpirits, that 
he refolved to get up and drefs himfelf: for which 
purpofe he unlocked his portmanteau, and took our 
“C2 clean 
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clean linen, and a fuit of cloaths; ae firft he flipt 
on a frock, and went down into the kitchen to be- 
{peak fomethine : het ‘might pacify certain tumults he 
found rifing ws ats hs omach. 

Meeting t= oe he accofted her with great 
civility, and ake ¢ what he could have for dinner.’ 
‘For dinner)’ :ays fhe, * it is an odd time of day 
© to think abeut dinner. There is nothing dreft in 
* the houfe, and the fire is almoft out.? ‘ Well, 
* but,” fays .e, * Tmuft have fomethiny to eat, and 
‘itis alexwu i indifferent to me what: jor to tell you 
«the truth, 1 was never inore hungry in my life.’ 
¢ Then,’ fays fhe, «I believe there is a piece of cold 
* buttock and carrot, which wiil fit you.’—* Nothin 
‘ better,’ an{wered Jones, ‘but I fhould be obliged 
* to you if you would Jet it be frved.2 To which 
the landlady confented, and -faid finiling, ‘ the was 
‘ glad to fee htm fo well recovered: for the iweet- 
ncis of our hero’s temper was almoit irrefittibles 
befides, fhe was really no Hl humeured woman at 
the bottom; but fhe loved money fo much, that fhe 
hated every thing which had the femblance of po- 
verty. 

Jones now returned in order to drefs himfelf, while 

his dinner was preparing, and was, according to his 
orders, attended by the barber. 
_ This barber, who went by the name of Jittle Ben- 
jamin, was a fellow of great oddity and humour, 
which had frequently led him into {mall inconvent- 
encies, fuch as flips on tlie tace, kicks in the breech, 
broken bones, &c. For every one doth not under- 
ftand a je; and thofe who do, are often difpleafed 
with being themtelves the fubjects of it. This vice 
was, however, incurable in him; and though he had 
often finarted for it, yet tf ever he conceived a joke, 
he was certain to be delivered of it without the leatt 
refpect of perfons, time, or place. ~ 

He had a great many. other particularities in hie 
character, which I fhall not mention, as the reader 
will himfelf very eafily perceive them, on his farther 
acquaintance with this ‘extraordinary perfon. j 

: ones 
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Jones ,being impatient to be dreft, for a reafon 
‘which may eafily be imagined, thought the fhaver 
‘was very tedious in preparing his fuds, and begged 
bim to make hafte; to which the other anfwered, 
‘with much gravity, for he never difcompofed his 
mufcles on any account, ‘ Feffina lente is a proverb 


* which I learnt long before I ever touched a razor.” _ 


«I find, friend, you are a fcholar,’ replied Jones. 
* A poor one,’ faid the barber, ‘ nom omuia pofumus 
* omnes.’ * Again!’ faid Jones; * 1 fancy you are 
* good at capping veries.’ ‘ Excufe me, Sir,’ faid 
the barber, ‘ non tanto me dignor bonori.’? _And then 
proceeding to his operation, ‘ Sir,’ faid he, * fince 
© I have dealt in fuds, 1 could never difeover more 
« than two reafons for fhaving, the one is to geta 
* beard, and the other to get rid of one. I conjec- 
* ture, Sir, it may not be Jong fince you fhaved. from 
‘ the former of thefe motives. Upon my word you 
‘ have had good fuccefs; for one may fay of your 
‘ beard, thatiit is tondenti gravior” ‘* 1 conjecture,’ 
fays Jones, * that thou art a very comical fellow.’ 
€ You miftake me widely,. Sir,’ faid the barber, * [ 


/ 


¢ am too much addiéted to the fludy of philofophy, — 


‘ hinc ille lacryma, Sir, that’s .my misfortune. Too 


€ much learning hath been my ruin.’ ‘ Indeed,’ fays 


Jones, *‘ 1 contefs, friend, you have more learning 
* than generally belongs to your trade; but I can’t 
* fee how it can have injured you.’ ‘ Alas, Sir,’ an- 
{wered the fhaver, * my father difinherited me for it. 
He was a dancing-malter; and becaufe I could read 
before | could dance, he took an averfion to me, 
and left every farthing among his other chil- 


la! f atk your pardon, | fancy there is A‘atus in 
manufcriptis. 1 heard you was going to the wars: 
buc [ find it was a miitake. * Why do you cons 
‘ clude fo? fays Jones. ‘ Sure, Sir,’ anfwered the 
barber, ‘ you are too wife a man to carry a broken 
¢ head tiucher; for that would be carrying coals ta 
© Newcaitle.’ 

‘ Upon my word,’ cries Jones, § thou art a very 
$ odd fellow, and [ like thy humour extremely; I 

: C 3. ¢ fhall 
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* fhall be very glad if thou wilt come to me after din- 
ner, and drink a glafs with me; I none to be better 
acquainted with thee.’ 
* Odear Sir,’ faid the barber, ‘ I can ios you twenty 
times as great a favour, if you will accept of it. 
What is that, my friend?’ cries Jones. *‘ Why, I 
will drink a bottle with you, if you pleafe; for I 
dearly love good-nature; and as you have found 
me out.to be a comical fellow, fo I have no fkill im 
phyfiognomy, if you ‘are not one of the beft na- 
tured gentlemen in the univerfe.’ Jones now walk- 
ed down ftairs neatly dreft, and perhaps the fair 
Adonis was not a Jovelier figure; and yet he had no 
charms for my Jandlady: for as that good woman did 
not refemble Venus at all in her perion, fo neither did 
She in her tafte. -Happy had it been for Nanny the 
chambermaid, if fhe had teen with ‘the eyes of her 
miftrefs; for that poor girl fell fo violently in love 
‘with Jones in five minutes, that her patlion after- 
wards coft her many a figh. This Nancy was ex- 
tremely. pretty, and altogether as coy; for fhe had 
refuted a drawer, and one or two young farmers in 
the neighbourhood; but the bright eyes of our hero 
thawed al] her ice in a moment. 

When Jones returned to the kitchen, his cloth was 
not yet laid: nor indeed was there any occafion it 


_ fhould, his dinner remaining in /ffatu quo, as did the 


fire which was to drefs it. This difappointment 
might have put many a philofophical temper into a 
paflion ; but it had no fuch effect on Jones. “He only 
gave the landlady a gentle rebuke, faying, ¢ fince it 
* was fo difficult to get it heated, he would eat the 
© beef cold.? But now the good woman, whether 
moved by compaffion, or by fhame, or by whatever 
other motive, I cannot tell, firft gave her fervants a 
round {cold for difobeying the orders which fhe had 
never given, and then bidding the drawer lay a nap- 
kin in the Sun, fhe fet about the matter in good ear- 
neft, and foon accomplithed it. 

This Sun, into which Jones was now conduéted, 
was truly named, as /ucus anon lucendo; tor it was an — 


apartment into which the fun had icarce ever looked. 
| It 
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It was indved the worft room in the houfe; and happy 
was itfor Jones that it was fo. However, he was now: 
too hungry to find any fault; but having once fatished 
his appetite, he ordered the drawer to carry a bottle 
of wine into a better room, and exprefled fome refent~ 
ment at having been fhewn into a dungeon. 

The drawer having obeyed his commands, he was, 
after fome time, attended by the barber; who would 
not indeed have fuffered him to wait fo Jong for his 
company, had he not been liftening in the kitchen to 
the landlady, who was entertaining a circle that the 
had gathercd round her with the hiftory of poor 
Jones, part of which fhe had ‘extracted from his own ~ 
lips, and the other part was her own ingenious com- 
Poon, for fhe faid, he * was a poor parifh boy, 
* taken into the honfe of *{quire Allworthy, where _ 
he was bred up as an apprentice, and now turned 
out of doors, for his mitdeeds, particularly for mas, 
king love to his young miftrefs, and probably for 
robbing the houfe; for how elfe fhould he. come 
by the little money he hath? and this,’ fays fhe, 
is your gentleman forfooth.’ *¢ A fervant of {quire | 
Allworthy !’ fays the barber,‘ what’s his name ?’?— 
Why, he told me his name was Jones,’ fays fhe, 
perhaps he goes: by a wrong name. Nay, and he 
told me too, that the {quire had maintained him as 
* his own fon, thof he had quarrelled with him now.’ 
‘ And if his name be Jones, he told you the truth,’ 
{aid the barber; * for I have relations who live in 
‘ that country, nay, and fome people fay he is his 
— € fon.” © Why doth he not go by the name of his 
father?’ * I can’t tell that,’ faid the barber, * many 
people’s fons don’t go by the name of their father.’ 
Nay,’ faid the landlady, * if | thought he was a 
gentleman’s fon, thof he was a bye-blow, I fhould 
behave to him in another guefs manner; for many 
of thefe bye-blows come to be great men, and, as 
my poor firlt hufband ufed to fay, never affront any 
cuftomer that’s a gentleman.’ 
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C H A P. YV. 
| A dialogue between Mr Fones and the barber. 


HIS converfation pafled partly while Jones 

was at dinner in his dungeon, and partly while 

he was expecting the barber in the parlour.. And, as 
foon as it was ended, Mr Benjamin, as we have 
faid, attended him, and was very kindly defired to 
fit down. Jones then filling out a glafs of wine, 
drank his health by the appellation of docfifime ton- 
forum. Ago tibi gratias, domini, {aid the barber; and 
then looking very ftedfalily at Jones, he faid, with 
great gravity, and with a feeming furprife, as if he 
had recollected a face he had feen before, * Sir, may 
* J] crave the favour to know if your name is not 
‘ Jones?? To which the other anfwered, -that it was. 
‘ Proh deim atque hominum fidem, {ays the barber, 
‘how ftrangely things come to pafs! Mr Jones, { 
am your molt obedient fervant. I find-you do not 
know me, which indeed is no wonder, fince you 
never faw me but once, and then you was very 
young. Pray, Sir, how doth the good ’fquire All- 
worthy? how doth é/le. optimus omnium patronus ?? 
I find,’ faid Jones, * you do indeed know me; but 
J have not the like happinels of recolleGting you.’— 
I do not wonder ‘at that,’ cries Benjamin; * but 
lam furprued I did not know you fooner, for you 
are not in the Jeait altered. And pray, Sir, may I 
without offence inquire whither you are travelling 
this way? Fill the glafs, Mr Barber,’ faid Jones, 
and afk no more queftions.?” ‘ Nay, Sir,’ an- 
fwered Benjamin, * I would not be troublefome; and 
I hope you don’t think me to be a man of an imper- 
tinent curiofity, for that is a vice which no-body 
can Jay to my charge; but I afk pardon, for when 
a gentleman of your figure travels without his fer- . 
vants, we may iuppafe him to be, as we fay, -in 
cafu incognito, and perhaps I] ought not to have 
mentioned your narne.’ ‘| own,’ fays Jones, * I 
did not expect to have been fo well known in this 
* country 
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< country as I find Iam: yet, for particular reafons, 
< I thall be obliged to you if you wil? not mention 
‘ my name to any other perfon, till I am gone trom 
¢ hence.’ ‘* Pauca verba,’ anfwered the barber; * and 
* I with no other here knew you but mylelf; for 
© {ome people have tongues; but I promife you I can 
* keep a fecret. My enemies will allow me that vir- 
* tue” ‘* And yet that is not the characteriiiic of 
* your profcflion, Mr Barber,’ anfwered Jones. * Alas, 
« Sir,’ replied Benjamin, ‘ Non ff male nunc et olim 
¢ fic erit. 1 was not born nor bred a barber, I affure 
¢ you. Ihave fpent moft of my time among gentle- 
« men, and though I fay it, I underftand fometiing 
« of gentility. And if you had thought me as worthy 
© of your confidence as you have fome other people, 
<« I fhould have fhewn you I could have kept a fecret 
¢ betrer. I[ fhould not have degraded your name in 
« a public kitchen; for indeed, Sir, fome people have 
¢ not uled you well; for befides making a public 
¢ proclamation of what you told them of a quarrel 
¢ between yourfelf and {quire Allworthy, they added 
< lies of their own, things which I knew to be lies.’ 
¢ You fucprize me greatly,’ cries jones. * Upon - 
«my word, Sir,’ anfwered Benjamin, ‘1 tell the 
< truth, and I need not tell you my landlady was the 
* perfon. I am {ure ‘it moved me to hear the ftory, | 
© and I hope it is all falie; for I have a great relpect 
¢ for you, I do aflure you I have, and have had, e- 
«ver fince the good-nature you fhewed to Black ~ 
‘ George, which was talked of all over the coun- 
¢ try, and I received more than one letter about it. 
¢ Indeed it made you beloved by every body. You 
will pardon me, therefore; for it was real concern 
at what I heard made me atk fo many queftions; 
for I have no impertinent curtofity about me; but 
I love good-nature, and thence became amoris abun« 
dantia erga te. ts | 
Every profeflion of friendfhip eafily gains credit 
with the miferable; it is no wonder, therefore, if 
Jones, who, befides his being miferable, was ex- 
tremely open-hearted, very readily believed all the 
profefions of Benjamin, and receiv’d him into hts 
bofom. 
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bofom. The fcraps of Latin, fome of which Ben- 
jamin applied properly enough, though it did not 
favour of profound literature, feemed yet to indicate 
fometning iuperior to’ a common barber, and fo in- 
deed did his whole behaviour. Jones therefore be- 
Jieved the cruth of what he had faid, as to’his origi- 
nal and edueation, and at length, after much en- 
treaty, he faid, ¢ Since you have heard, my friend, 
‘fo cnuch of my affairs, and feem fo defirous to 
€ know tite truth, if you will have patience to hear 1t, 
‘Twill inforin you of the whole.’ ‘ Patience,’ cries 
Benjarin, * thar I will, if the chapter was never fo 
¢ long. and Tain very inuch obliged to you for the ho- 
“ new vou do me’ 

Jones now begun, and related the whole hiftory, 
fory citing only a circumitance or two, namely, every 
thin, which palled on that day in which he had fought 
with Thwackum, and ended with his refolution to go 
to fea, till the webellion in the North had made hin 
chanre his purpofe, and had brough: hin to the place 
where he then was. 

Little Benjamin, who had been all attention, ne- 
ver once interrupted the narrative; but when it was 
ended, he could not help oblerving, that there mu(t 
be furely fomething more invented by his enemies, and 
told Mr Allworthy againft him, or fo good a man 
would never have <ifinifled one he had Joved fo ten- 
derly, in fuch a manner. To which Jones anfwered, 
* He doubted not but fuch villainous arts had been 
* made ufe of to defiroy him.’ 

And furely it was {carce poffible for any one to have 
avoided making the fame remark with the barber; 
who had not, tndced, heard from Jones, one fin le 
circumitance upon which he was condemned; for his 
actions were not now placed in thote injurious lights, 
in which they. had been mifreprefented to Allworthy; 
nor could he menticn thole many falfe accufations 
which had been from time to time preferred againft 
him to Allworthy; for with none of thefe he was 
himfelf acquainted. He had likewife, as we have 
obferved, omitted many material. facts in his prefent 
relation. U pon the whole, indeed, every thing now 

appeared 
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appeared in fuch favourable colours to Jones, that 
malice itfelf would have found it no eafy matter to fix ~ 
any blame upon him. 

Not that Jones defired to conceal or to difguife the 
truth; nay, he would have been more unwilling to - 
have fuffered any cenfure to fall on Mr Aliworthy for 
punithing him, than on his own aétions for deferving it, 
. but in reality fo it happened, and fo it always will hap- — 
pen; for let a man’ be never fo honeft, the account of | 
his own conduét will, in {pite of himfelf, be fo very fa- 
_ vourable, that his vices will come purified through his 
lips, and, like foul liquors well ttrained, will leave alk 
their foulnefs behind. For though the facts them- 
felves may appear, yet fo different will be the motives, 
circumftances, and confequences, when a man tells - 
his own ftory, and when his enemy tells it, that we 
{carce can recognize the fads to be one and the 
fame. , ) 

Though the barber had drank down this ftory with 
greedy ears, he was not yet fatisfied. There was a 
circumftance behind, which his curiofity, cold as it 
was, moft eagerly longed for. Jones had mentioned 
the fact of his amour, and of his being the rival of 
Blifil, but had cautioufly concealed the name of the 
young lady. The barber, therefore, after fome hefi- 
tation, and many hums and ha’s, at laft begged leave 
to crave the name of the lady, who appeared to be 
the principal caufe of all this mifchief.- Jones paufed 
a moment, and then faid, * Since | have trufted you 
‘ with fo much, and fince, I amt afraid, her name is 
* become too public already on this occafion, I will 

not conceal it from you. Her name is Sophia © 
Wettern.’ 
‘ Proh Deum atque hominum fidem! {quire Weftern 
hath a daughter grown a-woman !” * Ay, and fuch 
a woman,’ cries Jones, * that the world cannot 
match. No eye ever faw any thing fo beautiful; 
but that is her Jeaft excellence. Such fenfe! fuch 
goaodnefs! O [I could praife her for ever, and yet 
fhould omit half her virtues” ‘ Mr Weftern a 
daughter grown up!’ crics the barber, ‘ I remem- 
ber the father a boy ; well, Tempus edax eee 
1¢ 
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The wine being now at an end, the barber preffed 
very eagerly to be his bottle; but Jones abfolutely re- 
ee laying, ‘ He had already drunk more than he 

* ought ; and that he now chofe to retire to his room, 

where he wifhed he could procure hinsfelf a book. 
~A book !’ cries Benjamin, § what book would 
you have? Latin or Englifh? [I have fome curious 
books in both Janguages. Such as Hra/mi Collo- 
quia, Guid de Triftibus, Gradus ad Parraffum ; and 

in Englith I have feveral of the beft books, though 
fome of them are a little torn; but Ihavea great 
part of Stowe’s Chronicle ; the fixth volume of 

Pope’s Homer ; the third volume of the Spectator ; 
the feccnd volume of Echard’s Roman Hiftory; 
the Craftfman ; Robinfon Crufoe; Thomas. a 

Kempis, and*two volumes of Tom Brown’s works.’ 

* Thofe lait,’ crics Jones, © are books | never faw, 
* fo if you pleafe to lend me one of thofe volumes.’ 
The barber affured hinrhe would be highly entertain- 
ed; for he looked upon the author to have been one 
of the greateft wits that ever the nation produced. 
He then ftepped to his houfe, which was hard by, and 
immediately returned; after which the barber having 
reccived very ftri@ injunétions of fecrecy from Jones, 
and having fworn tnviolably to maintain it, they fepa- 
rated ; the barber went home, and Jones retired to his 
chamber. 
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In which more of the talents of Mr Benjamin will 
appear, as well as who this extraordinary perfon 
Was. 


| I’ the morning Jones grew a little uneafy at the 
defertion of his furgcon, as he apprehended fome 
inconvenience, or even danger, might attend the not 
drefling his wound: he enquired therefore of the 
drawer.what other jurgeons were to be met with in that 
neighbourhood. ‘The drawer told him there was one 
2 not 
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not far of ; but he had known him often refufe to be 
toncerned after another had been fent for before him, 
< but, Sir,’ fays he, * if you will take my advice, 
there is not a-man in the kingdom can do your bufi- 
nefs better than the barber who was with you laft 
night. We look upon him to be one of the ableft 
men ata cut in all this neighbourhood: for though 
he hath not been here above three months, he hath 
done feveral great cures.” 4 
The drawer was prefently difpatched for Little Ben- 
jamin, who being acquainted in what capacity he was 
wanted, prepared himfelf accordingly, and attended ; 
bne with fo different an air and afpect from that which 
he wore when his bafon was under his arm, that he 
could fcarce be known to be the fame perfon. 
¢ So, tonfor,’ fays Jones, ‘ I find you have more 
* trades than one; how came you not to inform me of 
* this laft night?’ * A furgeon,’ anfwered Benjamin, 
‘with great gravity, * is a profeffion, not atrade. The 
* reafon why | did not acquaint you laft night that [ 
¢ profeffed this art, was that I then concluded you was 
* under the hands of another gentleman, and I nevet 
* love to interfere with my brethren in their bufinefs, 
\ Ars omnibus. eommunis. But now, Sir, if you pleafe, 
* I wiil infpe& your head, and when I fee into your 
© fkull, | will give my opinion of your cafe.’ 
- Jones had no great faith in this new prcfeflor ; how- 
ever, he fuffered him to open the bandage, and to look 
at his wound, which as foon as he had done, Ben- 
jamin began to groan and fhake his head violently. 
Upon which Jones, in a peevifh manner, bid him not . 
play the fool, but tell him in what condition he found 
-him. * Shail I anfwer you as u« furgeon, or a friend 2 
faid Benjamin. <« As a ffiend and ferioufly, faid 
jones. ‘* Why then upon my foul,’ cries Benjamin, 
_ © it would require a great deal of art to keep you from 
* being well after a very few dreflingss and if you 
© will fuffer me to apply fome falve of mine, I wilt. 
* anfwer for the fuccefs.’ Jones ‘gave his confent, and 
the plaifer was applied accordingly. 
‘ ‘There, Sir,’ cries Bejamin, ‘ now Tf will, if you 
* pleafe, refume my former felf; but a man is obliged 
Vos. VIIL D * to 
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* to keep up fome dignity in his countenance whillt he | 
* is performing thefe operations, or the world will not 
* fubmit to be handled by him. You can’t imagine; 
‘« Sir, of hyw much confequence a grave afpeét is to a 
* grave character. A ‘barber may make you jaugh; 
* but a furgeon ought rather to make you cry.’ 

‘ Mr Barber, or Mr Surgeon, or Mr Barber-fure 

* geon,’ faid Jones.—* O dear Sir,’ anfwer.d Benjas 
vain, interrupting him, * Jnfandum, Regina, jubes rea 
novare dolorern. Yourecal to my mind that cruel 
feparation ef the united fraternities, fe much to the 
prejudice of both bodies, as all feparations mutt be, 
according to the old adage, vis unita fortior; which 
to be fure there are not wanting fome of one or of 
the other fraternity who are able to conftrue. What 
a blow was this to me, who unite both in my own 
perfon!’ ‘ Well, by whatever name you pleafe to 
be called,’ continued Jones, £ you certainly are one 
of the oddelt, moft comical fellows I ever mét with, 
and muft have fomething very furprifing in your 
ftory, which you mult conafefs [ have a right to hear.? 
I do confefs it,’ anfwered Bejamin, ‘ and will vee 
ry readily acquaint you with it, when you have fuf- 
* ficient leifure; for | promife you it will require a 
© good deal of time? Jones told him, he could never 
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be more at lejfure chan at prefent. *« Well then,’ faid 


Benjamin, * I wil] obey you; but firft I will faften the 
* door, that none’ may interrupt us,’ He did fo, and 
« then advancing with a folemn air to Jones, faid; ‘ I 
« muft begin by telling you, Sir, that you yourfelf 
* have been the greateit enemy | ever had.’ Jones was 
a little ftartled at this fudden declaration. ‘ [ your 
* enemy, Sir!’ fays he with much amazement, and 
fome fternnefs in his look. ‘ Nay, be not angry,’ faid 
Benjamin, ‘ for I promife you Iam not. You are per- 
* fectly innocent of having intended me any wrong; 
* for you was then an infant; but I fhall, | believe, 
« unriddJe all this the moment I: mention my name. 
.€ Did you never hear, Sir, of one Partridge, who had 
* the honour of being reputed your father, and the mif~ 
* fortune of being ruined by«that honour?’ * I have 
* indeed heard of that Partridge,’ fays Jones, Pes 

. * have 
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¢ have always believed. myfelfto.be his fon.’. * Well; 


¢ Sir,’ anfwered Benjamin, * 1 am that Partridge ¢ 
‘but I here. abfolve you from all fihal-daty; for | do 
¢ affure yeu, you are no fon of mine.’ * How!’ re« 
plied Jones, ‘ and is it poflible that a falfe fufpiciom 
¢ fhould have drawn all the ill confequences upom 
¢ you: with which [ am teo well acquainted?’ ¢ It is 
* poflible,’ cries Benjamin, ‘ for it is fo; but though 
* it is natural enough for men to hate even the inno- 
* cent caufes of their fufferings, yet lam of adifferent 
¢ temper. I have loved you ever fince I heard of your 
¢ behaviour to Black George, as I told: you; and 
‘ am convinced, from this extraordinary meeting, 
¢ that you are born to make me amends for all | have 
€ fuffered on that account. Befides, 1 dreamt, the 
¢ night before I faw you, ‘that { fumbled over a ftook 
¢ without hurtmg myfelf; which plainly fthewed me 


_ ¢ fomething good was towards me; and lait nipht & 


¢ dreamt again, that i rode behind you on a milk+ 
* white mare, which is a very excellent dream, and& 
¢ betokens much guod fortune, which Iam refolved: 
+.to purfue,.unlefs you have the cruelty. to deny me.’ 

‘ I fhould be very glad, Mr Partridge,’ anfwered: 
Jories, ‘ to have-it m: my: power. to make yeu amends 


© for your fufferings on my: account, though: at pre* 


* fent [ tee no likelihood ef it: however, I affure 
© you I will deny you nothing which is in | power 
* to grant.” 
‘ Itism your power fure- enough,’ replied Benja- 
a 3 * for. defire nothing more than leave to-attend 
« you im this expedition. Nay, I have fo entirely fet 
* my.heart upon it, that if you: fhould refufe me, you 
will kill both-a barber and a furgeon in’ one breath” 
Jones. anfwered fmiling, That he fhould- be very. 
Sorry to be the occafion of fo much mifchief te the 
public: He then advanced: many prudentyal reafongy,. 
in order to “difluade Benjamin (whom we fhall here- 
after call Partridge) from his purpofe; but all were. 
in vain. Partridge relied ftrongly on his dream of 
the milk-white mare. ‘ Befides, Sir,’ fays he, «I 
+ promife you, I have as grod an inclination to the 
* cauie. as apy man can peniely have; and gol will 
D. 2 * whether 
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‘ whether you admit mete go in your company or 
© not.’ . = 
_ Jones, who was as much pleafed with Partridge, 
as Partridge: could be with him, and who had not 
confulted Ais own inclination, but the’ pood of the 
other in defiring him to ttay behind, when he found 
his friend fo refolute, at laf{ gave his confent; but 
then recollecting himfelf, he faid, * Perhaps, Mr 
‘ Partridge, you think I thal! be able to fupport you; 
* but I really am not ;’ and then taking ont his purfe,; 
he told out nine guineas, which he declared were his. 
whole fortune. . . 
. Partridge anfwered, ‘ That his dependance was only 
«on his future favour: for he was thoroughly con, 
* vinced he would fhortly have enough m his poweri 
* At prefent, Sir,’ faid he, ‘ I believe I am rather the 
‘ richer man of the two; but all I have is-at your. 
§ fervice, and at your difpofal. I infift upon your ta- 
* king the whole, and | beg only to attend you én the 
< quality of your fervant; Nil defperandum eff Teucro. 
* duce et aufpice Teucro.’ Butto this generous propoial: 
soncerning the money, Jones would by no means fub- 
znit. fe 2 
It was refolved to fet ont the next-morning, when 
a. difficulty arofe concerning the baggage; for the. 
portmanteau of Mr Jores was too large to be carried. 
avithout a horfe. 

‘If I may prefume to give my advice,” fays Pars. 
tridge, ‘ this portmanteau, with every thing im it, ex- 
“ cept a few fhirts, fhould be left behind. Thcfe 
« J thal] be eafily able to carry for you, and the re of 
# your cloaths will remain very fafely locked up ia 
"© my houfe.’ 

This method was no fooner propofed than agreed 
40, and then the barber departed, tn order to prepave. 
every thing for his intended expedition. 
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Containing. better reafons than any which-have yet ape 

1 peared. for the conduc? of Partridge ; an apology for 
the weaknefs of Jones; and. fome farther anecdotes: 
concerning. my landlady. - 


HOUG-H Partridge 'was-one of the moft fupers- 
.  ftitious of men, he would hardly, perhaps, have: 
delired to.accompany Jones on his: expedition. merely’ 
from the. omens of the. joint-itool, and. white mare,. . 
if his profpec& had been.no better than to have {hured: 
the plunder gained in the field of battle. In tad,. 
when Partridge came to ruminate on the relation he: 
had heard from Jones,. he could net reconcile to hime. 
felf, that Mr Allworthy thould turn his ion (for for 
he moft firmly believed: him-to-be) out of- doors, for: 
any reafon. which he had heard aligned. He econ 
cluded therefore, that. the whole was-a fiction, andi 
that Jones; of whom he had often from. his corre-- 
f{pondents. heard the wildeit. character, had‘in reality” 
Fun away from his. father.. It came into his head,, 
therefore, that if he: could prevail wih the young; 
gentleman to return back.to his father, he thould by- 
that means render a fervice to Allworthy, whieh would 
obliterate all his former angyr; nay, mdeed; he.con--' 
ceived that very anger was counterfeited, and that: 
Allworthy. had facriticed. him: to bis own reputations. 
And this: fudpicion, indeed, he welh accounted tor- 
from the tender behaviour of that excellent man to: 
the fondling child, from his great feverity. to.-Par-- 
tridge, who knowing: himfelf to be innocent,. could’ 
mot conceive that any other thould think him: guilty 3, 
Jaitly, from the allewance. which he. had privately re-- 
ecived long after the annuity had been publicly: taken 
from him; and which he- looked. upon as-a:kind of: 
fmart. money, or rather: by way of atonement tor ins- 
jattice:: for it 1s very-uncammon, I.believe, for men: 
ro aifcribe the benefadctions- they receive to-pure chas- 
wity,. when they can poffibly impute them to any other- 
maotive. if he. could by any. means,, therefore, per+ 
D3. fuade: 
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fuade the young gentleman to return home, he doubt-. 
ed not but that he fhould again be received into the 
favour of Allworthy, and well rewarded for his pains; 
nay, and fhould be again reltored to his native coun- 
try; areftoration which Ulyifes himfelf never withed. 
more heartily than poor Partridge. 
_ As for Jones, he was weil fatisfied with. the truth. 
of what the other had afferted, and believed that Par- 
tridge had no other inducements but Jove to him, and 
zeal for the caufe. A blameable want of caution and. 
difidence in the veracity of others, in which he was. 
highly worthy of cenfure. To fay the truth, there 
are but two ways by which men become poffeffed of 
this excellent quality. The one ts from Jong expe 
rience, and the other is from nature; which lali, I 
prefume, is often meant by genius, or great natural 
parts ; and it ts infinitely the better of the two,. not 
only as we are mailers of it much earlier in life, but 
as it is much more infallible and conclufive: fora 
man who hath been impojed upon by ever fo many, 
may ftill hope to find others more honeft; whereas he 
who receives certain neceflary admonitions from with 
in, that this is impoflible, muit have very little un- 
derftanding indeed, tf he ever renders himfelf hable- 
to be once deceived. .As Jones had not this gift from 
nature, he was too young to have gained tt by expe» 
rience ; for at the difident wifdom which 1s to be ae- 
quired this way we feldom arrive till’ very late rm 
life; which is perhaps the reafon why fome old men 
are apt to defpife the underftandings of all anole who 
are a little younger than themfelves. 
Jones fpent moft part of the day in the eompany 
of a new acquaintance. ‘This was no other than the 
Jandiord of the boufe, or rather the hufband of the 
landlady. He had but Jately made his defcent down 
-ftairs, after a long fit of the gout, in which diftemper 
he was generally confined to his toom during one half 
of the year; and during the reft he walked about the 
houle, fmoaked his pipe, and drank bis bottle with 
his friends, without concerning himfelf in the leaft 
with any kind of bufinefs. He had been bred, as 
they call it, a gentleman, that is, bred up to do nae 
thing, 
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thing, and had fpent a very fmall: fortune, which he: 
inherited from an mduttrions farmer his uncle, in: 
hunting, horfe-racing, and cock-fighting, . and had. 
been married by my landlady for certain purpotes,. 


‘which he had long fince defiited from anfwering: for 


which fhe hated him heartily.. But as he was a furly. 
kind of fellow, fo fhe contented herfelf. with frequent. 
ly upbraiding him. by diladvantageous. compartions. 
with her firft hufband, whofe praife the had eternally in. | 
her mouth; and as {he was for the moft part mittrefs. 
ef the profit, fo. fhe was .fatisfied to take upon herfelf. 
the care and government of the family, and after a. 
Jong fuccefslels ftruggle, to fuffer her hufband to be: 
snaiter of himfelt: 

In the evening, when Jones -efired to his room,,. 
a {mall difpute arofe between this fond. couple con- 
eeroing him. * What,’ fays. the wife,. * you have 
* been tipping with the gentleman! I fee. ‘Yes,’ | 
an{wered the hufband, * we have cracked: a bottle: 
*« together, and a very gentleman-like man he is, and 
“ hath a very pretty notion of horfe-flefh. Indeed he. . 
‘is young, and hath net feen much of the worlds, 
* for I believe he hath been at very few horfe races” 
¢ O ho! he is one of your order, 1s he? replies the: 
Jandlady ; ‘he muft be a gentleman to be fure, if he. 
¢ isa horfe-racer. The devil fetch fuch gentry; [. 
* am fure { with 1 had never feen any of.them. I have. 
* reafon to love horfe-racers truly.’ * That: you have,” 
days the hufband ; ‘ for } was one, you know.’ ‘: Yes,’ 
anfwered fhe, ‘ you area pure one indeed. As my 
* firft hufband ufed to fay, I may put al] the good f 
* have ever got by you in my eyes, and fee never the 
¢ worfe? * D—n your firft hufband,’ cries he.— 
* Don’t d—n a better man than yourfelf, anfwered 
the wife; ‘ if he had been alive, you durft not have 
* done it,’ § Then you think,’ fays he, «1 have not 
* fo much courage as yourfelf': for you have d---n’d 
¢ him often in my hearing” ‘ If I did,’ fays the, 
‘ I have repented of it, many’s the good time and | 
* oft. And it he was fo good to forgive me a word 
¢ {poken in hafte, or fo, 1« doth not become fucha 
$ one as you to twitter me. He wasa hufband tw 

§ me, 
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¢ me, he was ; and if ever I did make. ufe of an if! 
« word or fo. in. a. paffion, | never called. him raical+s 
¢ I fhould. have told a lie, if I had called him raf-. 
© cal’? Much more the faid, but not in. his hearing :. 
for having lighted. his. pipe, he ftaggered off as tat 
as he could. We thall therefore tranfcribe no more. 
of her {peech, as it approached ftill nearer and near- 
er to a fubject too indelicate to find any place in ehis: 
iftory. 

__ Early inthe morning Partridge appeared at the bede. 
fide of Jones ready. equipped tor the journey, with. 
his knapfack at his back. This was his own works 
manthip ;. for befides his other trades, he was no ine 
different taylor. He had already put up his whole. 
ftock of linen tn it, confilting of four fhirts, to which. 
he now added eight for Mr Jones: and then. packing: 
up the portmanteau, he was departing with it to- 
wards his own houfe, but was ftopt in his way by the- 
Jandlady, who refufed to fuffer any removals till af+ 
ter the payment of the reckoning. 

The landlady was, as. we have faid, abfolute gover=. 
nefs in thefe regions; it was therefore neceilary to- 
- comply with her rules; fo the bill.was prefently writ. 
eut, which amounted to a much larger fum than. 
might have. been. expected, from the entertainment 
which Jones-had met with. But here we are obliged: 
to difclofe fome maxims which publicans hold to be: 
_the grand myfteries of: their trade. The firlt is. if: 
they have any thing good in their houfe (which indeed. 
very. feldom: happens) to produce it only to perfons. 
who travel with great equipages. zdly,. To charge. 
the fame for the very worit provifions, as if they were. 
the beft. And, laflly, if any of their gnelils-call but. 
for litle, to make them pay a. double price for every 
thing they have, fo that the amount by tlre head may 

be much the fame. © 

_ The bill: being mace and difcharged, Jones. fet fore 
‘ward with Partridge; carrying his knapfack-; nor did. 
the landlady condefcend to with him a good j journey + 
for this was, it feems, an inn frequented by peopie 
of fafhion; and I know not whence it is, but all thofe 
who, get their livelihood .by people of.fafhion, contrat : 
aS. 
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as much infoleace to the. reft of mankind as if they 
really belonged to that rank themfelves. 


CHA P. VIE 


Jones arrives at Gloucefter, and. goes tothe Bell; the. 
character of that houfe, and of a pettyfogger, which he 
there meets wrth. | 


R Jones, and Partridge, or Nettle Benjamin, 
(which epithet of Lutle was perhaps given: 
‘em ironically, he being in reality near fix feet high). 
having kefe their laft quarters in the manner before dex 
fcribed, travetied om to Gloucefter, without meeting 
any advenrure worth relating. 

Being arrived here, they chofe for their houfe of 


entertamment the fign of the Bell, an excellent houfe 


indeed, and which I do molt ferioully recommend to. 
every reader who fhall vifit this ancient city.- The. 
matter of it is brother to the great preacher White 
field; but is abfolotely untainted with the pernicious, 
principles of methodifm, or of any other heretical 
fe&. He is indeed a very honeft plain man, and, in 
my opinion, not likely to create any diffurbance either- 
in church or ftate. His wife hath, IE belteve, had. 
much pretenfion to beanty, and is {till a very fine wo- 
man. Her perfon and deportment might have made. 
a fhining figure.in the politeft aflemblies; but though. 
fhe mutt be confcious of this, and many other per- 
feftions, (he feems perfectly contented with, and ret. 
figned to that ftate of life to which the is called ; and. 
this. refignation is entirely owing to the prudence and. 
witdom of her teatpes: for fhe is at prefent as free. 
from any methodittical notions as her hufband. If 
. fay at prefent: for fhe freely confefles that her bros. 
ther’s documents made at firft fome impreflion upon 


her, and that fhe had put herfelf to the expence of a” 


tong hood, tn.order to attend the extraordinary mbé-. 
tions of the fpirit; but having found, during an ex- 
periment of three weeks, no emotions, fhe fays, Worth 
a farthing, fhe very wifely laid by her hood, and aban- 
doned the fe&. To be concife, fhe is a very pena: 
§00 2. 
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good-natured woman; and fo induftrious ‘to oblige, 
that her gueits mui be of a very morofe dupofition wha 
are not extremely well fatistied in her houfe. 

Mrs Whitefield happened to' be inthe yard when 
Jones and his attendant marched in. Her fagacity 
Joon difeovered in the air of our hero fomething which 
diftinguifhed him trom the vulgar. She ordered her 
fervants, therefore, immediately to fhew him inta @ 
room, and prefently afterwards invited him to dinner 
with herfelf; which. invitatton he very. thankfully ace 
cepted, for indeed much lels agreeable company thaw 
that of Mrs Whitefield, and a much worfe entertain- 
ment than the had provided, would have becn welcomes. 
after fo long fafting, and fo Jong a walk. 

* Befides Mr Jones and the gvod governefs of the 
‘mantion, there fat down at table an attorney of Salif-- 
bury, indeed the very fame who had brought the news 
of Mrs Blifil’s death to Mr Allworthy, and whofe 
namey which J think we did not before mention, was: 
Dowling: there was likewife pretent another perfon,, 
who ftiled himfelf a lawyer, and who lived fomewhere-: 
pear Linlinch,, in Somerietfhire, This fellow, I fay,. 
filed himfelf a lawyer, but was indeed a molt vile 
petty-fogger, without fenfe or knowledge of any kind,. 
one of thofe who may. be termed train-bearers to. the: 
Jaw; a fort of {upernumeraries in the. proteffion, who- 
are the hackneys of attornies, and will. ride more 
suiles for half-a-crown than a poft-boy. 

During the time of dinner, the Somerfetfhire lawyer: 
recollected the face of Jones, which he had. {cen at 
Mr Allworthy’s: for he had often vifited in that gene- 
tleman’s kitchen. He therefore took occation to ene- 
quire after the good family there, with that familiarte. 
ty which would have become an. intimate. friend ot- 
acquaintance of Mr Allworthy ; and indeed | he did: 
all in his power to infinuate himfelf to be fuchy. 
though. he had never had the honour of. fpeaking to- 
any perfon in that family higher than the butler. 
Jones anfwered all his queftions with much aivility,. 
though he never remembered to have feen the petty- 
fogger before, and though he concluded, from the 
outward appearance and behaviour of the man, a 
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he ufurped a freedom with his betters, to which he 
was by no means intitled. 
As the converfation of fellows of this kind, is of 
all others the moft dcteftable to mea of any fenfe, the 
cloth was no fooner removed than Mr fones with- 
drew, and a little barbaroufly Icft ‘:poor Mrs White- 
field to do a pennance, which J have often heard Mr 
Timothy Harris, and other publicans of good tafte, 
dJament, as the fevereft fot annexed to their calling, 
mamely, that'of being obliged to keep company with 
their guefts. . | 
© Jones had no fooner qnitted the‘room, than the 
petty-fogger in a whifpering tone, afked Mrs White- 
field, ‘ if the knew who that fine fpark was?’ She 
anfwered, ‘ fhe had never feen the gentleman before.’ 
« The gentleman, indeed!’ replied the petty-fogger; | 
a pretty gentleman truly ! Why, he’s the baftard of 
a fellow who was hanged for horfeftealing. He | 
was dropt at “fquire Allworthy’s door, where one 
of the fervants found. him in a box fo full of rain- 
water, that he would certainly have been drowned, 
had he not been referved for another fate.’ * Ay; 
ay, ydu need not mention it, I proteft; we under= 
.ftand what that fate is very well,’ cries Dowling, | 
with a moft facetious gris. *‘ Well,’ continued the 
other, ‘ the ’fquire ordered him to be taken in: for 
* he ts a tinderfom man every body knows, and 
* was afraid of drawing himfelf into a ferape; and | 
* there the baftard was bred up and fed and clothi- 
* fied all to the world like ahy gentleman; and there 
* he got one of the fervant maids with child, and 
perfuaded her to fwear it to the {quire himfelf; and’ 
afterwards he broke the arm of one Mr Thwackum 
a clergyman, only becaufe he reprimanded him for 
following whores; and afterwards he fnapt a pittol 
at Mr Blrfil behind hts back; and once when ’iquire 
Allworthy was fick, he got a drum, and beat it all | 
over the houfe, to prevent him from fleeping; and 
twenty other pranks he hath played; for all which, 
about four or five days ago, jut before I left the 
country, the ’fquire tripped him ftark naked, and 
turned him out of doors.’ , 7 
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« And very juftly too, I proteft,’ cries Dowling; 
* [ would turn my ‘own fon out of doors, if he was 
guilty of half as much. And pray what is the name 
of this pretty gentleman?” | 
* The name o’un! an{wered the petty-fogger, 
why, he is called Thomas Jones” 
© Jones!’ anfwered Dowling, a little eagerly, 
* what, Mr Jones, that lived at Mr Allworthy’s ! 
‘* was that the gentleman that dined with us ??_* The 
‘ very fame,’ faid the other ‘I have heard of the 
. 
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gentleman,’ cries Dowling, ‘ often; but I never 

heard any ill chara&er of him. ¢ And Iam fure,’ 
fays Mrs Whitefield, « if half what this gentleman 
* hach faid be true, Mr Jones hath the molt deceit- 
© ful countenance | ever faw; for fure his looks pro- 
* mife fomething very different; and I muft fay, for 
‘ the little f have feen of him, he ts as civil a wells 
* bred man as you would with to converfe with.’ 

The petty-fogger calting to mind that he had not 
been fworn, as he ufually was, before he gave his e+ 
vidence, now bound what he had declared. with fo ma» 
ny oaths and imprecations, that the ]andlady’s ears 
were {hocked, and fhe put a ftop to his {wearing, by 
alluring him of her belief. Upon which he faid, * £ 
‘ hope, Madam, you imagine [ would fcorn to tell 
* fuch things of any man unlefs I knew them to be 
‘true. What intereft have I in taking away the re- 
* putation of a man who never injured me? I pro- 
* mile vou every fyllable cf what [ have faid is fa@y 
* and the whole country knows it.’ ae 

As Mrs Whiteficld had no reafon to fufpe@ that 
the petty-fogger had any motive or temptation to as 
bufe Jones, the reader cannot blame her for believe 
ing what he fo confidently affirmed with many oaths. 
She accordingly gave up her fkill in phyfiogmonys 
and henceforwards conceived fo ill an opinion of het 
. puelt, that the heartily wifhied him out of her houfe. 

This diflike was now farther increafed bv a report 
which Mr Whitefield made from the kitchen, where 
Partridge had informed the company, ‘ That though 
* he carried the knapfack, and contented himfelf with 
* ftaying among fervants, while Tom Jones (as he F 
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© led him) was regaliug in the parlour, he was not his 
« fervant, but only*a friend and companion, and as 

* good a gentleman as Mr Jones himéfelf,’ 

Dowling fat all this while filent, biting his fingers, 
making faces, grinning, and looking wonderfully 
arch; at laft he opened his Jips, and protetted that 
the gentleman Jooked like another fort of man. He 
then called for his bill with the.utmoft hafte, declared 
he mult be at Hereford that evening, lamented his 
great hurry of bufinels, and withed he could .divide 
himfelf into twenty pieces, in order to be at once in 
twenty places. 

The petty-fogger now likewife departed, aia then 
-Jones defired the favour of Mrs Whitefield’s company 
to drink tea with him; but fhe refufed, and witha 
manner fo different from that with which fhe had re- 
ceived him at dinner, that it a little furprifed him. 
And now he foon perceived her behaviour totally chan- 
ged; for inflead of that naturaleaffability which we 
have before celebrated, {he wore a conitrained feverity 
on her countenance, which was fo dijagreeable to Mc 
Jones, that he refolved, however late, to. quit the houfe 
that evening. 

He did indeed account fomewhat unfairly for this 
fudden change; for befides fome hard and unjult fur 
mifes concerning female ficklenefs and mutability, he . 
began to fafpest that he owed this want of civility to 
his want of horfes; a fort of animals which, as they 
dirty no theets, are thought, in inns, to pay better for 
their beds than their riders, and are therefore con- 
fidered as the more defirable company; but Mrs 
Whitefield, to do her juftice, had a much more liberal 
way of thinking. She was pertectly well-bred, and 
could be very civil to a gentleman, though he walked 
on foot. In reality, fhe looked on our hero as a forry 
fcoundrel, and therefore treated him as fuch, for 
which not even Jones himfelf, had he known as much 
as the reader, could have blamed her;-nay, on the 
contrary, he muft have approved her condua, and 
have elteemed her the more for the difrefpect fhewn 
towards himfelf. This is indeed a moi aggravating 
circumiftance which attends depriving men unjullly 
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ef their reputation; for a man who is confcious of 
having an ill character, cannot julily be angry with 
thofe who negic& and flight him: but ought rather 
to defpife fuch as affect his converfation, nnlefs where 
a perfect intimacy mult have convinced them that their 
friend’s character hath been falfely and injurioufly 
afperfed. | 

This was not, however, the cafe of Jones; for as 
he was a perfect ftranger to the truth, fo he was with 
good reafon offended at the treatment he received. 
He therefore paid his reckoning and departed, highly 
againft the will of Mr Partridge, who having remon- 
{trated much again(ft it to no purpole, at laft conde- 
{cended to take up his knapfack, and to attend his 
friend. : 


C H A Pp. IX. 


Containing feveral dialogues between Jones and Pare 
tridge, concerning love, cold, hunger, and other mat- 
ters; with the lucky and narrow efcape of Partridge 
as he vas on the very brink of making a fatal difco- 
very t6 his friend. 


“ NHE fbhadows began now to defcend larger from 
the high mountains: the feathered creation had 
betaken themfelves to their reft. Now the higheft 
order of mortals were fitting down to their dinners, 
and the loweft order to their fuppers. In a word, 
the clock ftruck five juft as Mr Jones took his leave 
of Gloucefler; an hour at which (as it was now mid- 
winter) the dirty fingers of Night would have drawn 
her fable curtain over the univerfe, had not the 
moon forbid her, who now, with a face as broad 
and as red as thofe of fome jolly mortals, who, like 
her, turn night into day, began to rife trom her bed, 
where fhe had flumbered away the day, in order to 
fit up all night. Jones had not travelled far before 
he paid his compliments to that beautiful planet, 
and turning to his companion, afked him, if he had 
ever beheld fo delicious an evening. Partridge 
making no ready an{wer to his queltion, he pire 
, e 
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ed to comment on the beauty of the moon, and re- 
peated fome pailages from Milton, who hish certainly 
excelled all other poets in his defcription of the hea- 
venly fuminaries. He then told Partridge the ftory 
from the Spectator, of ‘two lovers who had agreed to 
entertain themfelves when they were at a great di- 
ftance from each other, by repairing, at a certain fixed 
hour, to look at the moon; thus pleafing themfelves 
with the thought that they were both employed in 
contemplating the fame object at the fame time. 
¢ Thofe lovers,’ added he, ‘ muft have had {fouls 
* truly capable of feeling all the tendernefs of the 
* fublimeit of all humana paffions.’§ * Very probably,’ 
cries Partridge: ‘ but I envy them more, if they had 
‘ bodies incapable of feeling cold; for I am alinoft 
¢ frozen to death, and am very much afraid I {hall 


'* lofe a piece of my nofe before we get to another 


¢ houte of entertainment. Nay, truly, we may well 
« expect fome judgment fhould happen to us for our 
* folly in running away fo by night from one of the 
* mod excellent inns { ever fet my foot into. Iam 
‘ fure I never faw more good things in my life, ‘and 
*« the greateft lord in the land cannot live better in 
* his own houfe than he may there. And to forfake 
¢ fach a houfe, and go arambling about the coun- 
¢ try, the Lard knows whither, per devia rura viarum, 
¢ I fay nothing for my part; but fome people might 
* not have charity enough to conchide we were in 
‘ our fober fenfes.’ ‘ Fie upon it, Mr Partridge,” 
fays Jones, * have a better. heart: confider you are 
‘ going to face an enemy; and are you afraid of 
¢ facing a little cold? I with, indeed, we had 4 
‘guide ‘to advife which of thefe roads we fhould 
take.” ‘ May I be fo bold,’ fays Partridge, * tod 
offer my advice: Interdum ftaltus epportuna lo- 
guitur” <* Why, which of them,’ cries Jones, 
€ would you recommend?’ ‘ Truly neither of them, 
anfwered Partridge, * The only road we can be 
‘ certain of finding, is the road we came. A good 
¢ hearty pace will bring us back to Glouceiter in > 
« an hour; but if we go forward, the Lord Harry 
¢ knows when we fhall arrive at any place; ie I 
: =" 2 . ¢ ee 
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fee at leaft fifty miles before me, and no houfe in 
all the way.’ * You fee, indeed, a very fair pro- 
fpect,’ fays Jones, * which receives great additional 
beauty from the extreme Juitre of the moon. How- 
ever, | will keep the left hand track, as that feems 
to Jead directly to thofe hills, which we were in- 
formed lie not far from Worcefter. And here, 
if you are inclined to quit me, you may, and re- 
turn back again; but, for my part, I am refolved 
to go forward.’ ; 

« It is unkind in you, Sir,’ fays Partridge, ¢ to 
fufpeé& me of any fuch intenfion. What | have 
advifed hath been as much on your account as on 
my own; but fince you are determined to go on, 
I am as much determined to follow. J pra, /e- 
guar te. 

They now travelled fome miles without fpeaking 


to each other, during which fufpence of diicourfe 
‘Jones often fighed, and Benjamin groaned as bitterly, 
though from a very different reafon. At length Jones 
made a full Rop, and turning about, cries, ‘ Who 
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knows, Partridge, but the lovelieft creature in the 
univerfe may have her eyes now axed on that very 
moon which I behold at this tnftane?? * Very 
likely, Sir,’ anfwered Partridge, * and if my eyes 
were fixed on a good furloin of roaft beet, the de- 
vil mizat take the moon and her horns into the 
bargain” ¢ Did ever Tramontane make fuch an 


-anfwer ?? cries Jones. ¢ Prithee, Partridge, waft 


thou ever fufceptible of love in thy life, or hath 
time worn away all the traces of it from thy me- 
mory?? ¢ Alack-a-day,’ cries Partridge, ‘ well 
would it have been for me if [ had never known 
what love was. Infandum, Regina, subes renovare 
dolorem. 1am fure I have tatted all the tendernefs 
and fublimities, and bitternetles of the paflion. 
Was your milftrefs unkind then?’ fays Jones. 
Very unkind indeed, Sir,’ aniwered Partridge? 
for fhe married me, and made one of the motlt con- 
founded wives in the world. However, Heaven be 
praifed, fhe’s gone; and if I believed ihe was in the 
moon, accordiug to the book I once read, which 

* teaches 
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t 
teaches. that to be the receptacle of departed fpirits, 
I would never luok at it for fear of fecing hers 
Bur I with, Sir, that the moon was a looking glafs 
for yoor fake, and that Mifs Sophia Weltern wag 
now placed before it.? ‘ My dear Partridge,’ cries 
Jones, ‘ what a thought wasthere! A thought which 
« | am certain could never have entered mto any 
¢ mind but that of a lover. O Partridge, could [ 
* hope once agaip to fee that face; but, alas! alf 
* shofe golden dreams are wanifhed for ever, and my 
‘ only refuge ftom futdre mifery isto forget the ob-— 
¢ je& of all my former happinels.” * And do you 
‘ really deipair of ever feeing Milfs Wettern again ?* 
an{wered Partridge: ‘If you will follow my advice, 
« { wiltengage you fhall not only fee her, but have 
¢ her in your arms.’ ‘ Ha! do net awaken a thought 
* of that nature,’ cries Jones. ‘ I have ftruggled 
* fufficiently to conquer alt fueh withes already.” 
* Nay,’ anfwered Partridge, ‘ if you do not willy 
* to have your mittrefs in your arms, you are a molt 
‘ extraordinary lover indeed.’ ¢ Well, welt,’ fays 
Jones, ‘ let us avoid this fubje&;-but pray what is 
* your advice ?? ‘* To give it you in the military. 
¢ phrafe then,’ fays Partridge, * as we are foldiers; 
« "To the right about. Let us return the way we 
“"came; we may yet reach Gloucefter to-night, 
¢ though late; whereas if we proceed, we are likely, 
* for ought I fee, to ramble about for ever without 
‘ coming to either houle or home.’ *1 have already 
« told you my refolution is to go on,’ anlwered 
Jones; but, 1 would have you to go back. I am 
« obliged to you for your company hither, and I beg’ 
you to accept a guinea, as a {mall inttance of my 
gratitude. Nay, it would be cruel in me to fuffer 
you to go any farther; fory to deal plainly with 
you, my chief end and defire is a glorious death 
in the fervice of my king and county’ * As for 
your money,’ replied Partridge, - I beg, Sir, you 
will put it up: I will receive none of yon at this 
_time; for at _prefent [ am, I believe, the richer 
man of the two, And as your refolution is to go - 
on, fo mine is to follow you if you do. Nay, now 
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my prefence appears abfolutely neceflary to take 
care of you, fince your intentions are fo defperate; 
for { promife you my views are much more pru- 
dent; as you are reiolved to tall in battle if you 
can, fo l am refolved as firmly to come to no hurt, 
if | can hep it. And indeed I have the comfort to 
think there will be but little danger; for a popifh 
prielt told me the other day, the bufinefs would 
foon be over, and he believed without a battle.’ 

A popith priett,’ cries Jones, °T have heard is 
not always to be believed when he fpeaks in behalf 
of his religion.’ ‘ Yes, but fo far, anfwered the 
ther, ‘ from fpeaking in behalf of his religion, he 
alfred me, the catholics did not expect ta be 
any gainers by the change; for that Prince Charles 
was as good a proteitant as any in England; and 
that nothing but regard to right made him and the 
reft of the popilh party to be Jacobites.” * J believe 
him to be as much a proteftant as 1 believe he hath 
any right,’ fays Jones, * and I make no doubt of — 


- our fuccefs, but not without a battle. So that I 


am not fo fanguine as your friend the popith prieft.’ 

Nay, to be fure, Sir,’ anfwered Partridge, ‘ all 
the prophecies I have ever read, {peak of a great 
deal of blood to be fpilt in the quarrel: and the 
miller with three thumbs, who ts now alive, is to 
hold the horfes of three kings, up to his knees in 
blood. Lord have mercy upon us all, and iend 
better times !? § With what ftuff and nonefente 
halt thou filled thy head?’ anfwered Jones. ‘ This 
too, I fuppofe, comes from the popifh prieft. 
Monfters and prodigies are the proper arguments 
to fupport monftrous and abfurd doctrines. The 
caufe of King George is the caufe of liberty and 
true religion. In other words, it is the caufe of 


common fenfe, my boy, and I warrant you will 


fucceed, though Briareus himfelf was to rife again 
with his hundred thumbs, and to turn miler.’ 


Partridge made no reply to this. He was indeed calt 
into the utmoit confution by this declaration of Jones. 


F 


or to inforin the reader of a fecret, which we had 


no proper opportunity of SPSUCaNnE before, Partridge 


‘was 
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was in truth a Jacobite, and had concluded that Jones 
was of the fame party, and was now proceeding to 
join the rebels. An opinion which was not without 
foundation For the tall long-fided dame, mentioned 
by Hudibras; that many-ey’d, many-tongued, many 
mouthed, many-eared monfter of Virgil, had related 
the ftory of the quarrel between Jones and the officer, 
with her ufual regard to truth. She had. indeed 
changed the name ot Sophia into that of the Pretender, 
and had reported, that drinking his health was the 
canfe for which Jones was knocked down. This Par- 
tridge had heard, and moft firmly believed. ’Tis no 
wonder, therefore, that he had thence entertained the 
above-mentioned opinion of Jones; and which he had 
almoft diicovered to him before he found. out his own 
miftake. And at this the reader will be the lefs in- 
clined to wonder, if he pleafes to recolle@ the doubtful 
phrafe in which Jones firft communicated bis refolu- 
tion to Mr Partridge; and, indeed, had the words 
been lefs ambiguous, Partridge might very well have 
con{trued them as he did; being perfuaded, as he was, 
that the whole nation were of the fame inclination in 
their hearts; nor did it Ragger him that Jones had 
travelled in the company of foldiers; for he had the 
fame opinion of the army which he had of the reft of 

the people. 7 
But however well affected he might be to James or 
Charles, he. was {till much more attached to Little 
Benjamin than to either; for which reafon he no 
fooner difcovered the principles of his fellow-traveller, 
than he thought proper to conceal, and outwardly 
to give up his own to the man on whom he depended 
for the making his fortune, fince he by no means be- 
lieved the affairs of Jones to be fo defperate as they 
really were with Mr Allworthy; for as he had kept a 
con{tant eorrefpondence with fome of his neighbours 
fince he left that country, he had heard much, indeed 
more than was true, of the great affedion Mr All- 
worthy bore this young man, who, as Partridge had 
been inftruéted, was to be that gentleman’s heir, and 
whom, as we have faid, he did not in the leaft doubt to 
be his fon, | ; pe Le 
, - He 
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He magined, therefore, that whatever quarrel was 
between them, it would be certainly made up at thé 
return of Mr Jones; an event from which he promi- 
fed great advantages, if he could take this opportunity 
of ingratiating himfelf with that young gentleman + 
and if he could by any means be inftrumental in pros 
curing his return, he doubted nor, as we have before 
faid, but it would as highly advance him in the favour 
of Mr Allworthy. 

We have already obferved, that he was a very good- 
natured fellow, and he hath himfelf declared the vio-« 
lent attachment he had to the perfon and character 
of Jones; but poffibly the views which | have juft be- 
fore mentioned, might likewife have fome little thare 
in prompting him to undertake this expedition, at leaf 
in urging him to continue it, after he had dilcovered, 
that bis matter and himielf, like fome prudent fathers 
and fens, though they travelled together in great 
friendihip, had embraced oppofite parties. J am led 
into this conjecture, by having remarked, that though 
love, friendthip, elteem, and fuch like, have very 
powerful operations in the human mind ; intereft, 
however, is an ingredient feldom omitted by wife 
men, when they wculd work others to their own pur- 
poles. This is indeed a moft excellent medicine, and, 
like Ward’s pill, flies at once to the particular part of 
the budy on which you defire to operate, whether it 
be the tongue, the hand, or any other member, where 
at icarce ever fails of immediately producing the de- 
fired effect. 


C H ANP. X. 


| In which our travellers meet with a very extraordinary 
_ adventure. 


US T as Jones and his friend came to the end of 
J their dialogue in the preceding chapter, they ar- 
rived at the bottom of a very fteep hill. Here Jones 
ftopt fhort, and directing his eyes upwards, ftood for 
awhile filent. At length he called to his companion, 
and faid, ‘ Partridge, I wilh i was at the top of this 

© hill; 
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hill; it muft certainly afford a moft charming pro- 
fpect, efpecially by this light: for the folemn gloom 
which the moon caits on aj! objects, is beyond ex- 
preflion beautiful, etpecially to an imagination which 
is defirous of cultivating melancholy ideas.’ ‘* Very, 
probably,’ anfwered Partridge; * but if the top of 
the hill be propereft to produce melancholy thoughts, 
I tuppofe the bottom ts the likelieit to produce merry 
ones, and thefe I take to be much the better of the two. 
~T proteft you have made my blood rnn cold with the 
very mentioning the top of that mountain; which 
feems to me to be one of the higheit in the world. 
No, no, if we look for any thing, let it be fora 
place under ground, to fcreen ourfelves from the 
froit,’ - ‘ Do fo, faid Jones, * let it be but withm 
hearing of this place, and | will halloo to you at my 
return back.’ ‘Surely, Sir, you are not mad,’ taid 
Partridge. * indeed, Lam,’ anfwered Jones, ‘ if afcend- 
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_ © ing this hill be madnefs: but, as you complain. fo 


€ much of the cold already, 1 would have you ttay be- 
¢ low, [ will certainly return to you within an hour,’ 
* Pardon me, Sir,’ cries Partridge, ‘1 have deter- 
¢ mined to follow you where-ever you go.’ Indeed he - 
was now afraid to {tay behind; for though he was 
coward enough in all reipects, yet his chicf fear was 
that of ghoits, with which the prefent time of nighty 
and the wildnefs of the place, extremely well fuited. 

-. Atthis inant Partridge efpied a glimmering hght 
through fome trees, which feemed very near to them. 
He immediately cried out in a rapture, ‘ Oh, Sir! 

Heaven hath at lalt heard my prayers, ang hath 

brought us toa houfe; perhaps it may be a inn. 

Let me betfeech you, Sir, if you have any compailion 

either for me or yourfelf, do not defpife the good. 

nefs of Providence, but let ‘us go direétly to yon 
light. Whether it be a public-houfe or no, 1 am © 
fure, if they be Chriftians that dwell there, they will 

not refufe a little houfe-room to perfons in our mi- 

ferable condition.” Jones at length yielded to the 

earnelt fupplications of Partridge, and both together 
made direétly towards the place whence the light 
iflued. - | 
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witches, and fuch like, began to tremble, crying, 


- 
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They foon arived at the door of this houfe or cots 
tave: for it might be called either, without much im- 
propriety. Here Jones knocked feveral times, without 
receiving any anfwer from within; at which Patridge, 
whofe head was full of nothing but of gholts, devils, 


¢ Lord have mercy upon us! fure the people muit be 
¢ all dead. I can fee no light neither now, and yet I 
$ am ceriain [ faw a candle burning but a moment be- 
¢ fore. Weil, | have heard of fuch tnings.’ ‘ What 
¢ hatt thou heard of ? faid Jones. £ The people are 
¢ either fat afleep, or probably, as this is a lonely 

‘ place, are afraid to open their door.’ Fle then be- 
gan to vociferate pretty loudly, and at lait an old wos 
Man opening an upper catement, aiked, * who they 
« were, and what they wanted?? Jones anfwered, 
* they were travellers who had loft their way, and 
‘ having feen a light in the window, had been led thi- 
* ther in hopes of finding fome fire to warm thems» 
* felves.’* Whoever you are,’ cries the woman, ‘ you 
* have no*bulinets here; nor {hall | open the door to 
‘ an: body at this time of night. Partridge, whom 
the found of a human voice had recovered trom his 
fright, fell ro the moft earnelt fupplicaticns to be ad- 
mitted tor afew minutes to che fire, iaying, § he was 
¢ almait dead with the coid,’? to which fear had indeed 
contributed equalty with the froft. tle aflured her, 
that the gentleman who ipoke to her, was one of the 
greiceit {quires in the country; and made ufe of eve~ 
ry argument, fave one, which Jones atterwards effec 
tually added, and thts was the promife of half 2 
crown. A bribe too great to be retitted by fuch a 
perfon, efpecially as the genteel appearance of Jones, 
which the Jight of the fhoon plainly difcovered to her, 
together with his affable behaviour, had entirely fab- 
dued thofe apprehentions of thieves which fhe head at 
firft conceived. She agreed, therefore, at lait to let 


them tn, where Partridge, to his infinite joy, found a 


good fire ready for his reception. 

The poor fellow, however, had no fooner warmed 
himfelf, than thofe thoughts which were always up+ 
permoit in his mind, began a little to diiturb his brain. 

There 
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There was no article of his creed in which he had a 
ftronger faith, than he had in witchcraft, nor can the 
reader conceive a figure more adapted to infpire this 
idea, than the old woman who now ftood before him. 
She anwered exactly to that picture drawn by Otway | 
in his Orphan. Indeed, if this woman had lived in 
‘the reign cf James the Firit, her appearance alone 
would have hanged her, almoft without any evidence. 
Many circumiiances likewife conf{pired to confirm 
Partridge in his opinion. Her living, as he then ima- 
gined, by herfelf in fo lonely a place; and in a houfe, 
the outfide of which feemed much too good for her; 
but its infide was furnifhed in the moft neat and ele- 
gant manner. To fay the truth, Jones himfelf was 
bot a little furprifed at what he faw: for, befides the 
- extraordinary neatnefs of the room, it was adorned 
with a great number of nicknacks and curicfities, 
which might have engaged the attention of a virtuofo. 
While Jones was admiring theie things, and Par- 
tridge fat trembling with the firm belief that he was ia 
the houfe of a witch, the old woman faid, ‘ 1 hope, 
* gentlemen, you will make what hafte you can; for 
* 1 expeét my mafter prefently, and I would not for 
* double the mongy he fhould find you here.” ‘ Then 
* you have a matter,’ cried Jones; ‘ indeed you will 
‘ excufe me, good woman, but I was furprifed to fee 
* all thofe fine things in your houfe” ‘* Ah, Sir? 
faid fhe * if the twentieth part of thefe things were 
‘ mine, I. fhould think myfelf a rich woman; but , 
‘ pray, Sir, do not ftay much longer: for I look for 
him in every minute.’—* Why fure he would not be 
angry with you,’ faid Jones, ‘ for doing a common 
act of charity.’ * Alack-a-day, Sir,’ faid the, ‘ he 
is a ftrange man, not at all like other peopje. He 
keeps no company with any body, and feldom walks 
out but by night, for he doth not care to be feen ; 
and all the country people are as much afraid of 
meeting him; for hisdrefs is enough to frighten thofe 
who are not ufed toit. They cill him the Man of the 
Hill (for there he walks by night), and the coun- 1 
try people are not, [ believe, more afraid of the de- 
vil himfelf. He would be terribly angry if he found 
2 ‘ you 
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you here.’ * Pray, Sir,’ fays Partridge, * don’t let 
us offend the gentleman, I am ready to walk, and 
was never‘warmer in my life —Do, pray, Sir, let us 
go—here are piftols over the chimney; who knows 
whether they be charged or no, or what he may-do 
with them?’ © Fear nothing, Partridge,’ eries Jones, 
I willfecure thee from danger.’—* Nay, for matter 0? 
-that, he never doth any mifchief,’ faid the woman; 
but to be fure ic is neeeflary he fhould keep fome 
arms for his own fafety; for his houfe hath been be-. 
fet more than once, and it is not many nights ago, 
that we thought we heard thieves about it: for my 
own part, I have often wondered that he is not mur- 
dered by fome villain or other, as he walks out by 
himfelf at fuch hours; but then, as I faid, the peo- 
ple are afraid of him, and befides, they think, I fup- 
pofe, he hath nothing about him worth taking.’ © I 
{hould imagine, by this colleG@tion of rarities,’ cries 
Jones, ‘ that your mafter had been a traveller.’ * Yes, - 
« Sir,’ anfwered fhe, * he hath been a very great one ; 
‘ there be few gentlemen that know more of all mat- 
‘ ters than he; I fancy he hath been croft in love, or 
© whatever it is, 1 know not, but I have lived with 
¢ him above thefe thirty years, and in all that time he 
‘ hath hardly fpoke to fix living people’ She then . 
again folicited their departure, tn which fhe was back. 
ed by Partridge; but Jones purpofely protracted the 
time: for his curiofity was greatly railed to fee this 
extraordinary perfon. Though the old woman there- 
fore, conchided every one of her anfwers with defiring 
him to be gone, and Partridge preceeded fo far as to 
pull him by the fleeve, he fill continued to invent new 
queftions, till the old woman, with an affrighted coun- 
tenance, declared fhe heard her mafter’s fignal : and 
at the fame inftant more than one voice was heard with- 
out the door, crying, ‘ D—n your blood, fhew us 
* your money this inftant. Your money, you villain, 
* or we will blow your brains about your ears.’ 
© O, good Heaven!’ cries the old woman, ‘ fome 
© villains, to be fure, have attacked my matter. O la! 
‘ what fhall I do? what thall [ do? * How,’ cries 
Jones, * how—are thefe piftols. loaded? §O, good 
‘Sir, 
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« Sir, there is nothing in them, indeed—O, pray den’t 
* murder us, gentlemen.’ (for in reality the now had 
the fame opinion of thofe within, as fhe had of thole 

without.) Jones made her no anfwer; but inatching 

can old broad-fword which hung in the room, he in- 
tantly fallied out, where he found the old gentleman 
ftruggling with two ruffans, and begging tor mercy. 
Jones afked no queftions, but fell fo brifkly to work 
with his broad-{word, that the feilows immediately 

quitted their hold; and, without offering to attack 

our hero, betook themi@ives to their heels, and made 

their efcape; for he did not attempt to puriue them, 

being contented with having delivered the old gentle- 

man; and indeed he concluded he had pretty well 

done their bufinefs: for both of them, as they ran off, 
cried out with bitter oaths, that they were dead nen. 

Jones prefently ran to lift up the old gentleman, who 


had been thrown down in the {cufile, exprefling at the . 


fame time great concern, leit he thould have received 
any harm trom the villains, The old man {tared a 
‘moment at Jones, and then cried,—* No, Sir, no, I 
* have very little harm, I thank you. Lord have mercy 
upon me!’ ¢ {i fee, Sir,’ faid Jones, § you are not 
free from apprehenfions even ot thofe who have had 
the happinefs to be your deliverers; hor can [ blame 
any fufpicions which you may have; but indeed, 
you have no real occafion for any; here are none 
but your friends prefent. Having miffed our way this 
cold night, we took the liberty of warming ourtelves 
at your fire, whence we were juft departing when 
we heard you call for affiftance. which [ muft fay, 
Providence alone feems to have {ent you.” * Provi- 
dence indeed,’ cries- the old gentleman, * if it be 
fo”2—* So it is, L affure you,’ cries Jones, * here is 
your own fword, Sir. I have ufed it in your de- 
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* fence, and I now return it into your_own hand. 


The old man having received the fword, which was 
ftained with the blood of his enemies, looked ftedtaftly 
‘at Jones during {ome moments, and then, with a fich, 
cried out,-* You will pardon me, young gentleman, [ 
* was not always of a fulpicious temper, nor am I a 
¢ friend to ingratitude:’ ‘ Be thankful then,’ cries 
. Vor. VIL Fr Joness 
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Jones, ‘to that Providence to which you. owe your dee 
« liverance; as to my part, I have only difcharged the 
* common duties of humanity, and what {would have 
* done for any fellow creature in your fituation.’ ‘ Let 
« me luok at you a little longer,’ cries the old gentle- 
man—‘* You are a human creature then ?—Well, per- 
* haps you are. -Come, -pray walk into my little hut. 
« You have been my deliverer indeed.’ 

The old woman was diftracted between the fears 
which fhe had of her mafter,and for him; and Par 
tridge was, if poflible, in a greater fright. The for- 
mer of thefe, however, when fhe heard her matter 
dpeak kindly to Jones, and perceived what bad hap- 
pened, came again to herielf; but Partridge no fooner 
faw the gentleman, than the ftrangenefs of his drefs 
anfufed greater terrors into that poor fellow, than he 
thhad before felt either from the ftrange defcription 
avhich he bad heard, or from the uproar which had 
happened at the door. 

T'o fay the truth, it was an appearance which mighe 
jhave affected a more conftant mind than that of Me 
Partridge. This perfon was of the tallett fize, with a 
Jong beard as white as fMow. His body was clothed 
with the fkia of an afs, made fomething into the form 


_ wfacoat. He wore likewite boots on his legs, and a 


aap on his ‘head, both ‘compoied of the fkin of fome 
other animals. 

As foon.as the old gentleman came into his houfe, 
the old woman began her congratulations on his hap- 
py efcape from the rufffans. « Yes,’ cried he,‘ I have. 
« efcaped indeed, thanks to my Picea ‘ Othe 
* blefling on him,’ anfwered the, *« he is a good gen- 
“ tleman, I warrant him. 1 was afraid your worthip 
* would have been angry with me for detting him in; 
* and to be certain I fhould not have done it, had not 
* I feen by the moon. light, that he was a gentleman, 
4 and almoft frozen to death. And to be certain it 
* mult have been fome good angel that fent him hi- 
* ther, and tempted me to do it.’ 

© [ am afraid, Sir,’ faid the old gentleman to Jones, 


'’ # that [have nothing in this houfe which you can either 


‘ eat or driak, unlefs you will accept a dram of bran- 
‘ F , . dy; > - 
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« dy; of chick 1 can. give. you fome moft excelfent, 
‘and which | have had by me thefe thirty years.” 
Jones declined this offer tn a very civil: and proper 
fpeech;, and then the other afked him, ‘ Whither-he: 
* was travelling when he miffed his way ;’ faying, $1 mult 
*- own myfelf furprifed to fee fuch a perfon as you ap~ 
« pear to be journeying on foot at this time of night. 
¢ I fuppofe, Sir, you are a gentleman of thele parts = 
*. for you do not look like one who is ufed to traveb 
¢ far without horfes.’ , 
‘ Appearances,’ cried. Jones,. ¢ are often deceitful 
+ men fometimes look like what they are not. | af-- 
¢ fure you I am not. of this covatry, and whither b 
¢ am travelling, in reality I fearce know myfelf.’ 
a Whoever you. are, or whitherfoever you are go- 


= ing,’ anfwered'the old man, ‘ | have obligations to» 


J you whieh I can never return. 
* I once: more;’ replied Jones, * affirm, that you: 
* have none; for there can be go merit in having’ 
¢- hazarded that in your fervice on which I fet no va-- 
. ae And nothing is. fo conepoee my eyes as. 
* jife | 
© kk am forry, young gentleman,’ anfwered the: 
ftranger, * that you have any reafon.to- be fo unhap— 
‘- py at your years.’ 
‘ Indeed. I am,.Sir;’ anfwered Jones, ‘ the moft un-- 
* happy of mankind.’—‘ Perhaps you. have had a 
‘ friend, or a miftrefs,’ replied the other.. * How 
*- could you,’ cries: Jones, ‘ miention:two words fufi-- 
*- cient to.drive me to diftrafion?? ‘ Either of then» 
‘*- are enough te drive any man: to diltraction,’? an-- 
{wered the old: man.. © [ inquire no farther, Sir. 
« Perhaps my curiofity hath led me too far already.” 
© Indeed, Sir,’ cries Jones, * I-cannot cenfure a paf- 
*- fion,. which | feelat this inftant in the. higheit de- 
* gree. You will pardon me,.when L.affure you, that 


- & every thing which I have feen or heard fince I firlt: 


« entered this houfe, hath confpired to raife the great-. 
* eft curiofity in me. Something very extraordinary’ 
‘--muft: have determined you to this courfe of life, 
‘and 1 have. reafon te fear your own hiftory is not. 
* without misfortunes.’ ‘ 

F 2. Here: 
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Here the old gentleman again fighed, and-remained 


filent for fome minutes; at lalt, Jooking earneftly on 
Jones, he fatd, * 1 have read that a good countenance 
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is a letter of recommendation ; if 10, none ever can 


~be more ftrongly recommended than yourfelf. If £ 


did not feel fome yearnings towards you from ano- 
ther confideration, [ muit be the molt ungratefuk 
moniter upon earth; and I am really concerned it is. 
no otherwile in my power, than by words, to con- 
vince you of my gratitude.’ 

Jones, after a moment’s hefitation, anfwered, * That 
it was in his power by words to gratify him er- 
tremely. Ihave confefled a curiofity,’ faid he, ¢ Sir; 
need I fay how much obliged I fhaN be to you, if 
you would condefcend to gratify it? Will you faffer . 
me therefore to beg, unleis fome confideration re-- 
trains you, that you would be pleafed to acquaint: 
me what motives have induced you thus to withdraw 
from the foci:ty of mankind, and to betake yourfelf 
to a courfe of life to which it fufficiently appears you: 
‘were not born?” a 
‘ 1 fcarce think myfelf at liberty to refufe you any: 
thing, after what hath happened,’ replied the oid 


man; ‘ if you defire therefore to hear the ftory of an 
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‘ fucceisfully.’ 


unhappy man, I will relate it to you. Indeed you 
judge rightly, in thinking there is commonly fame- 
thing extraordinary in the fertunes of thofe who fly: 
from fociety: for hawever it may feem a paradox,’ 
or even a contradiction, certain it is that great phi- 
Janthropy chiefly inclines us to avoid and detef: 
mankind; not on aceount fo much of their private 
and felfith viees, but for thofe of a relative kind; 
{uch as envy, malice, treachery, cruelty, with every: 
other fpecies of malevolence. Thefe are the vices 


“which true philanthropy abhors, and which rather 


than fee and converfe with, the avoids fociety itfelf.: 
However, without a compliment to you, you do: 
not appear to me one of thofe whom I fhould fhun: 
or detelt; nay, 1 muft fay, in what little hath dropt: | 
from you, there appears fome parity in our for-: 
tunes; I hope however yours will conclude more: 


Here 
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: Here fome compliment puffed between our hero- 
and his hoft,-and then the latter was going to begin: 
his hiftory, when. Partridge interrupted him. His: 
apprehenfions had now pretty well-left him; but fome 
effects of his terrors. remained; he therefore reminded: 
the gentleman.of that excellent brandy which he had: 
mentioned. This was prefently brought, and Par-- 
tridge {wallowed a large bumper. ’ 

The gentleman then, without any farther preface,, 

Began as:you-may read in the next chapter.. 


C H A PR. XI. 
Ln which the Man of the. Hill begins to relate his biffory 


¢- Was: born in a village of. Somerfetfhire, called? 
* & Mark, in the year 1657; my father was one of- 
*- thofe. whom they call gentlemen farmers. He hadi 
*- a little eftate of. about 300 |. a-year:of his own, and? 
s- rented another. eftate of near-the fame value. He: 
‘- was prudent and induftrious, and fo good.a huf-- 
“Dbandman, that he might have led a very eafy-and? 
‘- comfortable life, had not:an arrogant vizen of a wife: 
© foured his domeftic quiet. But though: this-circum-> 
*- ftance perhaps made him miferabte, it did-not make: 


¢-him poor: fer he confined her: almoft entirely at: 


*- home, and rather chofe.to bear eternal -upbraidings:s 
‘-in his own houfe,. than te injure has fortune by in-- 
* dulging. ber im the. extravagancies fhe defired a-- 

*- broad. | : 
¢-By this Xaatippe’ (fo was the wife of Socrates: 
*-called, faid Partridge) ‘ By this Mantippe he hada 
‘two fons,.of: whigh I was the younger. He. de-- 
‘ figned.to give us both good educations but my’ 
‘ elder brother, who, unhappily for him,. was the: 
‘- favourite.of. my mother, . utterly neglected his learn-- 
‘ing; infomuch that after having becn. five or fix: 
* years at {chool with litle or no improvement, my 
‘- father being told by his mafler, that it-would: be to: 
‘-no purpofe to keep, him. longer there, at laft com-- 
‘plied with my mother in-taking him home from tbe 
*-hands. of that tyrant, as fhe called. his matter, 
FE. 3- * though. 
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* though indeed he gave the lad much lefs correction. 
than his tdlenefs deterved, but much mare, it feems, 
than the young gentkeman liked. who conftantly 
complained to his mother of his fevere treatment, 
and the as conitantly gave him a hearing. 

* Yes, yes,” cries Partridge, * I have feen fuch 
*« mothers, | have been abuied myfelf by them, and 
** very uvjultly ; fuch parents deferve correction as- 
*§ much as ther children.” 

Jones chid the pedagogue for his interruption, and 
‘ then the ftranger proceeded. ‘+ My brother now,. 
at the age of fifteen, bid adiew to all learning, and. 
to every thing clie but to his dog and gun, with 
which jarter he became fo expert, that, though . 
perhaps you may think it incredible, he could not 
only hit a ftanding mark with great certamty, bue 
hath “actually fhot a crow as # was flying in the air. 

He was likewife excellent at finding a hare fitting, 
and was foon reputed one of the—bett fport{men ty’ 
the country. A reputation which both he and his. 
mother enjoyed as much as if he had been thought: 
the finelt icholar. : 

‘ The firuation of my brother made me at firlt 
think my Jot the harder, in being continued at 
fchook; but I foon changed my opinion; for as f- 
advanced pretty faft in learning, my labours be- 
came eafy, and my exercife fo delightful, that holi-- 
days were my moit unpleafant time: for my mo- 
ther, who never loved me, now- apprehending that: 
I had the greater fhare of my tacher’s affection, 
and finding, or at lealt thinking, that I was more 
taken notice of by fone gentlemen of learning, and 
particularly by the parion ef the parifh, than my 
brother, fhe now hated my fight, and made hnme fo- 
difagreeable to me, that what ts called by {chool- 
boys Black mecndays was to me the whitelt in the: 
whole year. 

‘ Having, at length, gone throwgh the fehool at 
Taunton, I was thence removed to Exeter college. 
* in Oxtord, where | remained four years; at the end 
* ef which, an accident took me off entirely from my 

* Rudies 5° 
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* fludies; aud hence } may truly date the rife of all: 
* which happened to me. afterwards. in life. 

‘.Fhere was at the fame college with myfelf one 
¢ Sir George Grefham, a young fellow who was en- 
© titled to a very confiderable fortune; which he was. 
¢ mot, by the will of his father, to come into full pof= 
$ feffion of, till he arrived.at the age of twenty-five,. 
* However, the liberality of his guardians gave him: 
* little caufe to regret the abundant caution of his. fay 
¢ ther: for they allowed him five hundred pound a- 
¢ year while he remained at the univerfity, where he 
¢ kept his horfes and his whore, and. lived as wicked: 
© and as profligate a life, as he could have done, had he 

¢-been never io entirely mafter of his fortune; for be- 
¢ fides the five hundred a-year which he received from 
* his guardians, he found means to {pend a thoufand 
¢ more. He was above the age of twenty-one, and 
¢ had no difficulty in gaining what credit he pleafed. 

‘ This young fellow, among many other tolerable 
¢ bad qualities, had one very diabolical. He hada 
great delight in. deltroymg and ruining the youth 
of inferior fortune, by drawing them into expences: 
which they could not afford fo well as himfelf; and 
the better, and .worthier, and foberer, any young 
man was, the greater pleafure and triumph had he 
* in his deftruction; thus acting the character which 
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© is recorded of the devil, and guing about feeking:. | 


* whom he might devour. | 

‘ It was my misfortune to fal] mto an acquaintance 
¢ and intimacy with this gentleman. My reputation of 
« diligence in my ftudies rrade me a defirable obje@ of 
‘ his mifchievous intention; and my own inclination 
¢ made it fufficiently eafy for him to effea@ his pur- 
¢ pofe : for though I had applied myfelf with much in- 
¢ duftry to books, in which [{ took great delight, there 


® were other pleafures m which I was capable of ta- 


«-king much greater; for 1 was: high-mettled, had a 
* violent flow of animal fpirits, was a little ambitious, 
¢ and extremely amorous. 

* [ had not long contracted an imtimacy witb Sir 
¢ George, before | became a partaker of all his plea- 
* {ures ; ane when I was once entered on that fcene, 

‘ neither 
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* neither my inclination nor my fpirit, would fuffer- 
* me to play an under part. I-was fecond to néne of: 
* the company in any acts of debauchery; nay, I foon 
‘. diftinguifhed myfelf fo notably in.all riots and difor- 
*- ders, that my name generally ftood firft im the roll of- 
‘. delinquents; and inftead of being lamented as the: 
* unfortunate pupil of Sir George, I was-now accufed- 
‘- as the perfon. who had mifled and debauched that: 
‘hopeful young: gentleman; for though he was the- 
‘. ringleader. and promoter of all the miichief, he was- 
‘never fo confidered I fell at laft under the cenfure:. 
*- of ‘the vice-chancellor; and very. narrowly efcaped: 
¢- expulfion. / ) 

* You will eafily believe, Sir, that fuch a life as E> 
‘am now defcribing muft ‘be incompatible with my- 


. © further progrefs in learning; and that in proportion: 


‘-as I addicted mytelf more and more to loofe plea-- 
© fure, 1 muft- grow more and more remiis in applica-- 
* tion-to my ftudies, This-was truly the confequence ; . 
‘. but this was not all. My expenccs.now greatly exe 
*. ceeded not only my.former income, but thofe addi-. 
¢. tions which. I extorted from: my poor. generous fa-- 
‘: ther, on.pretences of fums being necelfary for prepa- 
‘. ring for. my approaching degree of bachelor of arts, 
‘. Thefe demands, however, grew at_lalt fo frequent’ 
‘and exorbitant, that my father, by flow degrees, 
¢ epened his ears.to the accounts. which he received 
‘ from many quarters of my.prefent behaviour, and: 
¢ which my mother failed not to echo very faithfully, 
‘ and loudly; adding, ‘ Ay, this is the fine gentle-- 
¢¢_ man, the fcholar who doth .fo much hononr to his-. 
‘¢ family, and 1s to be the. making. of it. I thought: 
‘¢ what all this learning: would come to. He is to be 
*¢ the ruin of us all; I find, after his elder brother: 


.“ hath been denied neceffaries fer his fake, to perfect: 


*¢ his education furfooth, for which he. was-to pay us. 
«| fuch intereft; I thought what the intereft would- 
‘* come to;’? with much more of the fame kind; but. 
‘ J have, J believe fatisied you with this talte. 

‘ My father therefore began now to return remon- 


, - hrances, inflead of money, to my demands, which 


* broughe 
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- © brought my affairs perhaps a little fooner te a cri- 
*« fis; byt had he remitted me his whole income, you 
© will i imagine it could have fufficed: a very fhort time 


‘ to fupport one who kept pace with the expences of 


« Sir George Greiham. 
«It is more than pofible, that the diftrefs I was 
* now in for money, and the impradicability of going 
¢ on in this manner, might have reftored me at once 
* to my fenfes and ta my ftudies, had I opened my 
* eyes, before ] became involved in debts, from which 
« I faw no hopes of ever extricating myfelf. This was 
‘ indeed the great art of Sir George, and by which, 
« he accomplithed the. ruin of many, whom he atter-' 
« wards laughed at as fools and coxcombs, for vying, 
‘ as he called-it, with a man of his fortune. To bring’ 
< this about he would now and then advance a little 
* money himéfelf, in order to fipport the credit of the 
¢ unfortunate youth with other people; till, by: 
« means of that very credit, he was iretvievably Ty 
« done. 
‘ My mind being, by thefe means, grown, as. def- 
¢ perate as my fortune, there was fearce a wickednefs, 
-€ which | did not meditate, in arder for my relief,’ 
« Self-murder ulelf became the fubject of my ferious. 
¢ deliberation; and [ had certainly refulved on it, 
« had not a more fhameful, though perhaps lefs finful. 
* thought expelled it from my head.’ Here he hefi- 
tated 4 moment, and then ¢ried out, ‘ | prote(t, fo. 
‘ many years have not ay ae away the thame of 
* this aét,-and I fhaH blufh while I relate it.’ Jones. 
defired him to pafs over any thing that might give 
him pain in the relation; but Partridge eagerly’ cried: 
out, ‘O pray, Sir, let us hear this; J had rather 
< hear this than all the relt; as] hope to be faved, I 
_ © will never mention a word of it.” Jones was going 
to rebuke bim,. but the itranger prevented it, by pro- 
ceeding thus: ‘ I had a.chum, a very prudent, fra- 
« gal young jad, who, though he had no very large 
* allowance, had by his parfhmony, heaped. up upwards 
« of forty guineas, which 1 knew he kept in his efcru- 


1 


“tore. I took therefore an opportunity of purloin-’ . 


‘ ing his key from bis breeches pocket while he was 
: 4 afleep, 


f 
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‘ afleep, and thus made myfelf mafter of all his 
‘riches. After which I again conveyed his key into 
* his pocket, and. counterfeiting fleep, though I never- 
“ once clofed my. eyes, Jay in bed till after he arofe- 
* and went to prayers, an exercife to which | had long- 
* been unaccultomed. 
« Timorous thieves, by extreme caution, often fub-- 
« je& themfelves to difcoveries, which thofe of a bold-. 
* er kind eicape. Thus it happened to. me; for had: 
* I boldly broke open. his eferutore, 1 had, perhaps,,. 
“ efcaped even his fufpicion; but as it was plain that: 
¢ the perfon.who robbed him had poffeffed himielf af: 
‘ his key, he had no doubt, when. he firft. miffed his 
‘ money, but that his chum was certainly the thief. 
*- Now as he was. of a fearful difpofition, and much- 
‘- my. inferior in firength, and, f believe, in courage, 
« he did not dare.to confront me with my guilt, tor 
‘. fear of worfe bodily confequences, which. might hap- 
pen to. him. He repaired. therefore: immediately: 
_* to the vice-chancellor, and, upon fwearing to the- 
* robbery, .and to the circumftances of: it, very eafnly 
* obtained a. warrant againft one who had now fo bad 
“ a charader through the whole univerfity. 
‘ Luckily for me I lay out of. the college the next: 
* evening; for that day L attended a young lady in a 
* chaife to Whitney, where we ftaid all night: and: 
‘ ©in our return. the: next morning to-Oxford, I met: 
* one of my cronies, who acquainted me with fufiici-. 
“ ent news concerning myfelf to make me. turn my: 
« horfe another way.’ . 
‘ Pray, Sir, did: he mention.any. thing of the war-. 
*“ rant?’ faid. Partridge. But Jones begged the gen- 
tleman. to proceed, Without regarding any impertie- 
ment queftions; which he did.as follows. | 
_ © Having now abandoned all thoughts of return- 
* ing to Oxford, the next thing: which offered itfelf 
« was a journey to- London. 1 imparted this intense. 
“ tion to my female-companion, who at firft remon-. 
« ftrated againft it; but upon producing my wealth,. 
‘ fhe immediately confented. We then ftruck acrofs. 
“the cquatry into the great Cirencefter road, and. 
, « made- 
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‘ made fuch halte, that we fpent the next evening 
‘ (lave one) in London. 

* When you confider the place where I now was, 
¢ and the company with whom I was, you will, { 
* fancy. conceive that a very fhort time brought me 
* to anend of that fum of which 1 had fo iniquitoufly 
* pofleiled myfelf. 

* I was now reduced to a much higher degree of 
4 diftrefs than before; the neceflaries of life began to 
* be numbered among my wants; and what made 


. my cafe 4tiil the more grievous, was, that my 


4 paramour, of whom I was now grown immodes 
« rately fond, fhared the fame diftreffes with myfelf. 
To fee a woman you love in diltrefs; to be unable 
to relieve her, and atthe fame time to reflect that 
you have brought her into this fituation, ts, per- 


fent the horrors to thofe who have not felt it.’ 

I believe it from my foul,’ cries Joness * and [ 
} pity you from the bottom of my heart.’ He then 
took two or three diforderly turns about the room, 
and at lalt begged pardon, and flung himfelf into 
his chair, crying, ‘1 thank Heaven I have efcaped 
¢ that.’ 

‘ This circumftance,’ continued the gentleman, 
fo feverely agyravated the horrors of my prefent 
fituation, that they became abfolutely intolerable. 
L could with lefs pain endure the raging of my own” 
natural unfatisfied appetites, even hunger or thirf, 
than | could fubmit to leave ungratified the moft 
whimfical defires of a woman, on whém I fo ex- 
travagantly doated, that, though I knew fhe had 
been the mitrefs of half my acquaintance, [ firmly 
intended to marry her. But the good creature was 
unwilling to confent to an action which the world 
might think fo much- to my diladvantage. And 
as pofiibly fhe compaffionated the daily anxieties 
which the muft have perceived -me fuffer on her 
account, fhe refolved to put anend to my diltrefs, 
She foon indeed found means to relieve me from 
my troublefome and perplexed fituation: for while 
« I was diltracted with various inventions to fupply 
; ‘ her 
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'* haps, a ccurte of which no imagination can repre- 
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her with pleafures, fhe very kindly-——betrayed me 
to one of her former lovers at Oxford, by whofe 
care aud dilizence [ was immediately apprehended 
and cominitted to gacl, 
© Here [ ard began ferioufly to refle& on the mif- 
carriages of my former lite; on the errors I had 
been guilty of 5; on the misfortunes which I had | 
brought on myfelf; and «nthe grief which [ muf- 
have occafioned to one of the beit of fathers.” When 
T added to all thefe the perfidy of my miltrefs, fuch 
was the horror of my mind, that life, inftead of 
being longer deGreable, grew the object of my ab- 
horrence ; and [ could have glidly embraced death, 
as ny dearet friend, if it had offered itfelf to my 
cTiolce unattended by fhime,’ 

The time of the affizes foon came; and lgwas re- 
ay by Habeas Corpus to Oxford, where [ ex- 


pected certain conviction and condemnation; but 


to my great furprize, none appeared againit me, 
and I was, at the end of the feflions, difcharged for 
want of profecution. In thort, my chum had left 
Oxford, and whether from indolence, or from what . 
other motive, | am ignorant, had declined concerns 
ing himlelfany farther tn the affair.’ 

- ‘Perhaps,’ cries Parrridge, * he did not care to 
have your blood upon his hands, and he was in 
the right on’t. If any perfon was to be hanged up- 
on my evidence, { fhould never be able to ly alone 
afterwards, for fear of feeing his ghoft,’ 

‘1 fhall fhortly donbr, Partridge,’ fays Jones, 
whether thon art more brave or wile’ © You may 
laugh at me, Sir, if you pleafe,’ anfwered Partridge, 
but if you will hear a very fhort ftory which I can tell, 
and which is moft certainly true, perhaps you may 
change your opinion. In the parifi- where I was 
born——-’ Here Jones would have filenced him, 


but the flranger mterceded that he. might be per- 
mitted to tell his flory, and in the mean time promifed 
to recolle@ the remainder cf his own. 


¢€ 


Partridge then proceeded thus: ‘ In the parith 
where ] was born, there lived a farmer whofe name 
was Bridle, aad as pane a fon named Ff) amet, a zood 

k ‘ hopeful 
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* hopeful young fellow : I was at the grammar {chool 
« with him, where I remember he was got into Ovid's 
Epiftles, and he could conftrue you three lines to- 
gether fometimes without looking into a dictionary. 
Befides all this, he was a very good lad, never mif- - 
fed church o’ Sundays, and was reckoned one of 
the belt pfalm-fingers in the- whole parifh, He 
. would indeed now and then take a cup too much, 
* and that was the onty fault he had. ¢ Well, 
* but come to the ghoft,’ cries Jones. ‘ Never fear, 
¢ Sir, [ fhall come to him foon enough,’ an{wered 
Partridge. € You muft know then, that: farmer 
* Bridle Joft a mare, a forrel one to the beft of my 
« remembrance; and fo it fell out that this young 
Francis fhortly afterward being at a fair at Hindon, 
and as [| think tt was on—I can’t remember the 
day; and being as he was, what fhould he happea 
to mect, but a man upon his father’s mare. Frank 
called out prefently, Stop thief; and tt being in the 
middle of the fair, it was impoffible, you know, 
for the man to make his efcape. So they appre- 
hended him, and carried him before the juftice; I 
remember it was Juliice Willoughby of Noyle,a 
very worthy good gentleman, and he commited 
him to prifon, and bound Frank in a recognizance, 
J think they call ic, a hard word compounded af 
re and cogna/co: but it differs in its meaning from 
the ufe of the fimple, as many other compounds do. 
Well, at laft, down came my Lord Julticé Page to 
hold the affizes, and fo the tellow was had up, 
and Frank was had up as a witnels. To be iure I 
fhall never forget the face of the judge, when he 
began to afk him what he had to fay againft the 
prifoner. He madez poor Frank tremble and fhake 
in his thoes. « Well, you fellow,’ favs my Lord, 
‘* what have you to fay? Don’t ttand hamming and 
«¢ hawing but fpeak out;’ but however he foon turn- 
* ed altogether as civil to Frank, and began to thnn- 
« der at the fellow; and when he afked him, if he 
* had any thing to fay for himfelf, the fellow faid he 
« had found the horfe. « Ay!’ anfwered the judge, 
«* thou art a lucky fellow; I have travelled the circuit 
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** thefe forty years, and never found a horfe in my 
*¢ lite; bute iH tell thee what, friend, thou watt 
*¢ more lucky than thou didft know of: for thou didtt 
** not only finda horfe. but a halter too, 1 promife 
“© thee” ‘io be fure I fhall never forget the word, 
* Upon which every body fell a laughing, as how 
* could they help it! Nay, and twenty other jeils 
*“ he made, which I can’t remember now. There 
* was fomething abour his fkill in horfe flefh, which 
©“ made all the folks iaugh. To be certain the judge 
* mult have been a very brave man, as well as a man 
© of much learning. It is indeed charming fport to 
© hear trials upon life and death. Gre thing | own 
* T thought a iittle hard, that the prifoner’s counfel 
* was not fulered to {peak for him though he defired 
“ only to be pela tag very fhort word; but my Lord 
* would not hear®en to him, though he fuffered a 
* counfellor to talk aguinfl him tor above half an hour. 
*'Ttheught tt hard, 1 own, that there fhould he fo 
© many of them; my Lord, and the court, and the 


* jury, and the counicllors, and the witneffes, all up- 


*‘on one poor man, and he too in chains. Well, 
“ the fellow was “hanged, as to be fure it could be no 
* otherwile, and pocr Frank could never be eafy 
© about it, he never was in the dark alone, but he 


© fancied’ he faw the fellow’s fpirit.’ * Well, and is 
“© this thy ftory?? cries Jones. ¢ No, no.’ anfwered 


Partridge; ‘ O Lord have mercy upon me!—I am 
¢ juft now coming to the matter; for one ntght, com- 
¢ ing from the alehoufe in a long narrow dark lane, 
“ there he ran directly up again{t him. and the fpirit 
¢ was all in white, and fell upon Frank; and Frank, 
¢ who isa fturdy lad, fell upon the fpirit again. and 
* there they had a tuffel together, and poor Frank 
¢ was dreadfully beat ; inceeed he made a fhift at lalt 
‘to crawl home; but what with the beating and 
¢ what with the fright, he lay ill above a fertnight 5 
«and all this is moit certainly true, and the whole 
¢ parith will bear witneis to it.’ | 

The firanger ft iiled -at this ftery, and Jones burkt 
intoalond fit of eghter, upon which Partriage cried, 
© Ay, you may laugh, Sir, and fo did fome others, 
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perfon who {0 faluted me, to have been my fellow- : 
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culiegiate; one who nag ieft the univerliiy above a 
year, Yad long before any of my misturtunes had 
betaillen me, This genticrnan, whoie name was 
Watjou, {hook me heartily by the hand, and exe 
preung great joy at inceting me, propoied our ine 
mediately drinking a bottic. togecner. 1 firit de- 
clined tne propoial, aud pretended bufineis; but as 


he was very: cainelt and preiling, hunger at lalt | 


overcame my pride, and i tairly contested to him £ 
had no moncy im my pocket; yet nut without frame 
ing aly ior an excuie, and imputing it to my has 
ving changed my beeeches that morning. Mr Wate 
fon : aniwered, ‘1 thought Jack, you and [had been 
too old tdcquaintance for you to mention iuch a 
matter.” He then took me by the arm, and was 


puijling me along; but | gave him very luile trou- | 


bie, tur my own inclinations pulled me much ftrong- 
- than he could do. . 

© We then went into the Beare, which you know 
is the icene of all. Mirch and jollity. Here, when we 
arrived at the tavern, Mr Watton applied himtelf 
to the drawer omy, without taking the lealt noric 
of the cook; tor he had no fufpicjon but that I had 
dined long lince. However, as the cafe was really 
otherwite, 1 torged another talfehood, and told my 
companion, | had been at the turther end of the city 
on butinefs of coniequence, and had inapt up a mut+ 
ton chop in hatte; Jo that 1 was again hungry, and 


“a 


wilhed he would add a beet-ltake to his bottte.®’ 


Some people;’ cries Partridge, ‘ ought to have 
good memories, or did you find jult money enough 
in your breeches to pay for the mutton chop ?° 
Your obfervation is right,’ anfwered the ftvanger, 
and 1 belteve iuch blunders are injeparable from all 
dealing in untruth. --— But to proceed. | began 
now to feel myfelf extremely happy. he mat and 
wine 100n revived my {piriis to « high pitch, and £ 


enjoyea much pleafure inthe cpaveriation of my 


oid acquaintance, the rather as,; hought him cn- 


tirely ignorant ct whet had happened at the uni- 
verlity tince bis leaving. it. = - 
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- ¢ But he did not fuffer me to remain long in this 
* agreeable delufion; for taking a bumper. in one 
* hand, and holding me by the other, ¢ Here, my 
*< boy,’ cries he, * here’s wifhing you joy of your 
<¢ being fo honourably acquitted of that affair laid to 
*‘ your charge.’ I was thunder-firuck with confu- 
* fion at thofe words, which Watfon obferving, pro- 
6 ceeded thus ‘ Nay, never be afhamed, man; 
*¢ thou halt been acquitted, and no one new dares 
*¢ cal] thee guilty; but prithee do tell me, who am 
“* thy friend. [| hope thou didft really rob him; for 
s¢ rat me if it was not a meritorious action to {trip 
*«« fuch a fneaking pitiful rafcal, and inftead of the 
* two hundred guineas, 1 wifh you had taken as. 
‘© many thoufands. Come, come, my boy, don’t be 
“ thy of confefling to me; you are pot now brought 
** before one of the pimps. D—n me, if ~I don’t 
** honour you for #; for, as-I hope for falvation, I 
** would have made no manner of fcruple of doing 
« the fame thing.’ 

‘ This declaration a little reheved my abafhment, 
¢ and as wine had now fomewhat opened. my heart, 
‘I very freely acknowledged the robbery, but ac- 
_© quainted him that he had been milinformed as to 
‘ the fum taken, which was Jittle more than a fifth 
« part of what he had mentioned.’ 

<I am forry for it with aj] my heart,’ quoth he, 
*¢ and | with thee better fuccefs another time. Tho’ 
« if you will take my advice, you fhall have no cc- 
‘© cafion to run any fuch rifk. Here,’ faid he, 
¢ taking’ fome dice out of his pocket), * here’s the 
se ftuff. Here are the implements; here are the litthe 
*¢ doctors which cure the diftempers of the- purfe. 
* FoHow but my counfel, and | will fhew you:a way 
«© to empty the pocket of a queer cull, without any 
* danger of the nubbing cheat,’ | 

_* Nubbing cheat,’ cries Partridge, * pray, Sir, 
© what iz that?’ | 

‘ Why that, Sir,’ fays the ftranger, * is a cant- 
* phrate for the gallows; for as gamefters differ little 
* from highwaymen iu their morals, fo do they very 
* much refemble them in their language. 

; | ‘We 
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* particularly a ’fquire, who.ts thought. to be no bets 
* ter than an atheift; who forfooth, becaufe there 
« was a calf with a white face found dead i in the fame 
¢ lane the next. morning, would fain have ir, that 
© the’battle was between Frank and that, as if .a calf 
* would fet upon aman. Befides, Frank told me he 
© knew it to be a fpirit, and could fwear to him in 
‘ any court in Chriiendom, and he had not drank 
‘ above'a quart or two, or fuch a matter of liquor 
© at the fime.. Lud have thercy upon us, and keep 
* us all from dipping our hands in blood, I fay.’ 

© Well, Sir,’ faid. Jones to the ftranger, ‘ Mr Pars 
‘ tridge hath finilhed his ftory, and L hope will give 

‘ you no future interruption, if you will be fo kind 
* to proceed.’ He then refumed: his narration; but 
as he hath taken breath for a while, we think it pro 
per to give it to our reader, and fhall therefore pus 
an end to this chapter. 


CHAP xX ~ 
| In which the Man of the Hill continues his hiffory. 


HAD now regained my liberty,’* faid the ftran- 

ger, ‘ but I had lof my reputation; for there 
is acwide difference between the cafe of a man whoa 
is barely acquitted of a crime in a court of juitice, 
and of him who ts, acquitted in his own heart, and 
in the opinion of the people. I was conicious of 
my guilt, and afhamed to look any o@é in the face, 
fo relolved to leave Oxford the next morning, before 
the day-light difcovered me to the eyes of any be» 
holders. 
‘ When I_had got clear of the-city, it firft entered 
into my head to return home to my father, and ene. 
deavour to-obtain his forgivenefs ; but as [ had no 
reafon to doubt his knowledge of all which had pait, 
and as 1 was well allured of this. great averfion té 
all acts of diihoneity, I could entertain no hopes of 
being received by him, efpecially fince I was too 
certain of all the good offices in the. power of my 
mother: nay, had my father’s pardon been as fure, 
ae G2 * as 
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as I conceived his refentment to be, I yet queftion 
whether I could have had the affuranee to behold 
him, or whether I could, upon any terms, have 
fubmitted to live and converfe with thofe, who, I 
was convinced, knew meto have been guilty of fo 
baie an action. 

* I haitened therefore back to London, the beft re- 
trrement of either grief or fhame, unlefs for perfons 
of a very public character; for here you have the ad- 
vantage of folitude without its difadvantage, fince 
you may be alone and in company at the fame times. 
and while you walk or fit unobferved, noife, hurry, 
and a conftant fucceffion of obje@s entertain the 
mind, and prevent the fpirits from preying on them- 
felves, or rather on grief or fhame, which are the 
moft unwholefome diet in the world; and on which 
(though there are many who never tafte either but 
in public), there are fome who can feed very plen= 


tifully, and very fatally when alone. 


‘ But as there is fcaree any human good without 
its concomitant evil, fo there are people who find 
an inconvenience in this unobferving temper of man- 
kind; I mean perfons who have no money; for as. 
you are not put ont of countenance, fo neither aré 
you cloathed or fed by thofe who do not know you. 
And a man may be as eafily ftarved in Leadenhalle 
market as in the deferts of Arabia. : 

* It was at prefent my fortune to be deftitute of that 
great evil, as it-is apprehended to be by feveraf 
writers, who I fuppofe were over-burthened with it, 
namely, Money”. * With febmitlion, Sir,’ faié 


Partridge, ‘ I do not remember any writers who have 
© called it Malorum; but irritamenta Malorum. Ef= 
* fodiuntur cpes irritamenta Malorum? « Well, Sir, 
continued the ftranger, ¢« whether it be an evil, or 
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only the caufe of evil, I was entirely void of it, 
and at the fame time of friends, and as I thought 


-of acquaintance; when one evening as I was pafling 


through the Inner Temple, very hungry, and very 
miferable, I heard a voice on a fudden haihng me 
with great familiarity by my Chriftian name; and 
upon my turning about, I prefently recollected the 
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glafs, while they plied heartily two young fellows, - 
who were to be afterwards pillaged, as indeed they 
were without mercy. Of this plunder I had the 
good fortune to be a fharer, though | was not yet 
let into the fecret. 

¢ There was one remarkable accident attended this 
tavern play; for the money, by degrees, totally dif- 
appeared, fo that though at the beginning the table 
was half covered with gold, yet before the play 
ended, which it did not till the next day, being Sun- 
day at noon, there was fcaree a fingle guinea to be 
feen on the table ; and this was the itranger, as eves 
ry perfon prefent except myfelf declared he had loft; _ 
and what was become of the money, unlefs the de- 
vil himfelf carried it away, is difficult to determine.” 
* Moft certainly he did,’ fays Partridge, * for 
evil {pirits can carryaway any thing without being 
feen, though there were never fo many folk in the 
room; and I fhould not have. been furprifed if he 
had carried away all the company of a fet of wicked 
wretches, who wére at play in fermon-time. And’ 
I could tell you a true ftory if 1 wonld, where the 
devil took a2 man out of bed from another man’s 
wife, 4nd carried him away through the key-hole 
of the door. I’ve feen the very houfe where it was 
done, and no body hath lived in it thefe thirty 
years.” : 

Though Jones was a little offended by the imperti- 
nence of Partridge, he could net however avoid imil- 
ing at his fimplicity. The ftranger did the fame, and 
then proceeded with his ftory, as will be feen in the 
mext chapter, 
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In which the foregoing fory ts farther continued. 


4 Y fellow collegiate had now entered me in a 
‘ new fcene of life. I foon became acquainted 
* with the whole fraternity of fharpers, and was let 
¢ into their fecrets. I mean into the knowledge of 
$ thofe grofs cheats which are proper to impole i 
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* the raw and unexperienced+ for there are fome tricks 
* of a finer kind, which are known only to.a few of 
€ the gang, who are at the head of their profeflions 
$a degree of honour beyond my expectation; for 
‘ drink, to which | was immoderately addifed, and 
€ the natural warmth of my puaffions, prevented me 
€ from arriving at any great fuccefs in an art, which 
© requires as much covlnets as the moft auftere {chool 
© of philofophy. 

‘ Mr Wation, with whom I now lived. in the clofert 
‘amity, had unluckily the former failing to a very 
§ great excels; fo that initead of making a fortune by 
* his profeflion, as fome others did. he was alternately 
‘ rich and poor, and was often oblized to furrender ta 
© his cooler fricnds over a bottle, which they never 
“ taited, that plunder that he had taken from culls at 
* the public table 

‘ However, we both made a fhift to pick up an une 
“comfortable liv-jihood, and for two years [ cone 
* tinued of the calling, during which time | tafed all 
¢ the varieties of fortune: iometimes flourithing in 
* affinance,and at others being obliged to tiruggle with 
§ almolt incredible difficulties. Vo-day wailowing in 
¢ Juxury, and to-morrow reduced to the coarfeit and 
¢ moit homely fare; my fine cloaths being often on 
* my back in the evening, and ar the pawalhop the 
€ next morning - ' 

© One night as [ was returning pennylefs from the 
* gaming table, [ cbierved a very yvreat diiturbance, 
® and a large mob gathered together inthe ftreet. As 
€ | was in no danger from pickpockets, [ ventured 
¢ into the croud, where, upon enquiry, | found that 
¢ aman had been robbed and very ill ufed by fome 
*rufiins. The wounded man appeared very bloody, 
© and feemed fearce able to fupport himflf on his 
* legs. As I had not therefore been acprived of my 
.¢ humanity by my pretent liteand converiation, though 
€ they had left me very littl of either honetty or 
€ fhaime, l immediately offered my affiitunce to the un- 
¢ happy perion, whov thankfully accepted it, and puts 
* ting niumfelt under my condndé, begged me to cons 
id oe him to fome tavern, where he might fend for a 
. C fur- 
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© We had now each drank our bottle, when Mr 
Watton faid, the board was fitting, and that he 
" mnft attend, earneftly prefling me, at the fame time, 
to go with him and try my tortune. | anfwered, he 
knew that was at prefent out of my power, as [ 
had informed him of the emptinefs of my pocket. 
To fay the truth, I doubted nat, from his many 
trong expreffions of friendfbip, but that he would 
* offer to lend me a fmal] fum for that purpote; but 
* he anfwered, ‘ Never mind that, man, e’en boldly 
*¢run a levant;’ (Partridge was going to enquire 
the meaning of that word; but Jones flopped his 
mouth ;) * but be circumfpect as to the man. “I will 
“* tip you.the proper perfon, which may be neceflary, 
‘* as you do not know the town, nor can diftinguith 
** a rum cull from a queer one.” 
‘ The bill was now brought, when Watfon paid 
* his fhare, and was departing. I reminded him, 
* not without blufhing, of my having no money.’ 
* He anfwered, ‘ That fignifies nothing, icore it be- 
¢¢ hind the door, or make a bold brufh, and take no 
‘* notice—Or—ftay, fays he, I will go down {ftairs 
*¢ firft, and then do you take up my money, and fcore . 
** the whole reckoning at the bar, and | will wait for 
you at the corner.’ I exprefled fome diflike at 
‘ this, and hinted my expectation that he would have 
‘ depofited the whole; but he {wore he had not anoe 
« ther fixpence in his pocket. _ | . 
‘ He then went down, and I was prevailed an to 
¢ take up the money and follow him, which I did 
§ clofe enough to hear him tell the drawer the rec- 
* koning was upon the table. The drawer pafled by 
* me up ftairs; but I made fuch hafte into the Rreet, 
‘ that [ heard nothing of his difappointment, nor 
‘ did I mention a {yllable at the bar, according to 
* my inftrudtions. 
« We now went directly to the gaming-table, where 
‘ Mr Wation to my furprize, pulled out a large fum 
‘ of money, and placed it before him, as did many 
‘ others; all of them, no doubt, confidering their 
* own heaps as fo many decoy birds, which were to 
© inuice and draw over the heaps of their neighbours; 
‘ : ; . Here 
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* Here it would be tedious to relate all the freaks 

‘ which fortune, or rather the dice, played in this 

‘ her teinple. Mountains of gold were in a tew moe 

* ments reduced to nuthmy at one partot the table, 

* and rote as fuddenly in another. Ihe rich grew ia 

* a moment, poor, and the poor as fuddenly occame 
§ rich: fo that it ‘eemsed a philofopher couid no where 

¢ havevio well initructed his pupils in the contempt of 

* riches, at Jeait he could no where have better imecule 
* cated the incertainty of their duration. 

_ © For my own part, afier having confiderably ime 

€ proved my imal] eliate, Lat latt entirely demolithed 

‘it. Mr Wation too, after much variety of luck, 

‘ rofe from the table in fome heat, and declared he 

© had loft a cool hundred. and would play no longer, 
© Then coming up to me, he afked me to return with 

« him to the tavern; but | potitively refuted, taying, 

* J would not bring mylelf a tecond time into 1uch a 

©‘ dilemma, and efpcecially as he had lott all his mo- 

* ney, and was now im my own condition. § Peoh,? 

‘fays he, * I have jutt borrowed a couple of guineas 
_ © of aftriend; and one of them is at your fervice.? 
~€ He immediately put one of them into my hand, and 
* Ino longer refitted his invitation. 

‘© T was at firft a little fhocked at returning to the 
* fame houle whence we had departed in to ushandfome 
¢aomanner: but When the drawer with very civil- 
‘ addreis, told us, ‘he believed we had forgot to 
‘6 pay_ our reckoning,’ I became periedtly eafy, 
* and very readily gave him a guinea, bid him pay- 
* himfelf, and acquieiced in the unjull charge which 
¢ had been Jaid on my memory. 

‘ Mr Wation now belpoke the moft extravagant 
* fupper he could well think of, and though he had 
* coniented himfelf with fimple claret betore, nothing 
“now but the moft precious Burguady would terve 
¢ his purpofe. 

‘ Cur company was foon encreafed by the addition 
© of feveral gentlemen from the gaming-table; mott 
‘ of whom, as | afierwards found, came not to the 
* tavern to drink, but in the way of bufineis; for the 
* true gameiters pretended to be ul, and retufed te 
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furgeon, being, as he. faid, faint with ‘lofs of blood. 
He teemed indeed highly pleaied at finding one who 
appeared in the drefs of a gentleman: for as to aM 
the reft of the company prefent, their outfide was 
fuch, that he could not wilely place any confidence | 
in them. 

* I took the poor man by the arm, and Jed him to 
the tavern where we kcpt our rendezvous, as it haps 
pened tobe the neareft at hand. A furgeon happens 
ing luckily to be in the houfe, immediately attend- 
ed, and applied himfelf to dreiling his wounds, - 
which | had the pleafure to hear were not likely to 
be mortal. 

« The furgeon having very expeditioufly and dex+ 
troufly finithed his bufineis, begaa to enquire in what 
part of the town the wounded man lodged; who an- 
{wered, ‘That he was come to town that very morn- 
ing ; that his horfe was at an inn in Piccadilly, and 
that he had no other lodging, and very little or no 
acquaintance in town, 

* This turgeon, whofe name I_ have forgot, though 
I remember it began with an R, had the firit cha- 
racter in his profeffion, and was ferjeant-furgeon to | 
the king. He had moreover many gocd qualit i€S, 
and was a very generous, good-natured man, and 
ready to do any fervice to his fellow-creatures. He 
offered his patient the ufe of his chariot to carry him 
to his inn, and at the fame time whiffpered in his 


ear, That if be wanted any money, he would fur- 


nifh him. 

* The poor man was not now capable cf returning 
thanks for this generous cffer: tor having had his 
eyes tor fome time ftedfaflly on me, he threw himtelf 
back in his chair, crying, O my fon! my ion! and 
then fainted away. 

‘ Many of the people prefent imagined this accident 
had hap pened through his lofs of blood; but 1, who 
at the fame time began to recollect the features of 
my father, was now confirmed in my fufpicion, and 
fatished that it was he himfelf who appeared before 
me. I prefently ran to him, raifed him in my.arms, 


and kifled his cold lips with the utmolt ea; gerncls. 


¢ Here 
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* Here it would be tedious to relate all the freaks 
¢ which fortune, or rather the dice, played in this 
‘ her teinple. Mountains of gold were in a tew moe 
* ments reduced to nuthiny at one partot the tabley 
© and rote as fuddenly in another. Ihe rich grew ia 
* a moment, poor, and the poor as fuddenly bccame 
§* rich: fo that it ‘eemsed a philofopher couid no where 
© havevo well initrudted his pupils in the contempt of 
* riches, at leait he could no where have better incule 
© cated the incertainty of their duration, 
‘ For my own part, afier having confiderably ime 
proved my imal] eiate, 1 at latt entirely demotithed 
it. Mr Watfon too, after much varety of luck, 
rofe from the table in fome heat, and declared he 
had loft a cool hundred. and would play no longer. 
Then coming up to me, he afked me to return with 
him to the tavern; but | potitively refuled, ftaying, 
J would not bring mylelf a tecond time into 1uch a 
dilemma, and efpccially as he had Joit all his mo- 
¢ ney, and was now in my own condition. § Paob,? 
‘ fays he, * I have jut borrowed a couple of guineas 
‘< of atriend; and one of them is at your fervice.? 


~€ He immediately put one of them into my hand, and 


‘ I no longer refitted his invitation. 

‘© [was at firlt a little fhocked at returning to the 
© fame houle whence we had departed in fo uahaindfome 
¢ a manner: but when the drawer with very civil: 
« addreis, told us, ‘he believed we had forgot to 
“6 pay our reckoning,’ 1 became periedtly eafy, 
* and very readily gave him a guinea, bid him pay- 
¢ himfelf, and acquieiced in the unjult charge which 
¢ had been Jaid on my memory. 

‘ Mr Wation now beipoke the molt extravagant 
* fupper he could well think of, and though he had 
* contented himfelf with fimple claret betore, nothing 
* now but the moft precious Burgundy would ierve 
‘ his purpofe, 

‘ Cur company was foon encreafed by the addition 
© of feveral gentlemen from the gaming-table; mot 
< of whon, as | afier wards found, caine not to the 
© tavern to drink, but in the way of bufineis; for the 
* true gamelters pretended to be il, and retufed ae 
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: turgeos, being, as he faid, faint with lofs of bled. 
He feemed indeed highly pleated at finding one who 
appeared in the drefs of a gentleman: for as to all 
the reft of the company prefent, their outfide was 


fuch, that he could not wilely place any confidence . 


in them. 

* I took the poor man by the arm, and Jed him te 
the tavern where we kcpt our rendezvous, as it haps 
pened tobe the neareftat hand. A furgeon happens 
ing luckily to be in the houfe, immediately attend- 


ed, and applied himfelf to dreiling his wounds, - 


which [ had the pleafure to hear were not likely to 
be mortal. 

‘ The furgeon having very expeditioufly and dex- 
troufly fintthed his bufineis, begaa to enquire in what 
part of the town the wounded man lodged; who an- 
{wered, That he was come to town that very morn- 
ing ; that his horfe was at an inn in Piccadilly, and 
that he had no other lodging, and very little or’ no 
acquaintance in town, 

‘ This turgeon, whofe name I have forgot, though 


I remember it began with an R, had the firt cha-_ 


racter in his profefliqn, and was ferjeant-furgeon to 
the king. He had moreover many goed qualities, 
and was a very generous, good-natured man, and 
ready to do any fervice to his fellow-creatures. He 
offered his patient the ufe of his chariot to carry him 
to his inn, and at the fame time whiffered in his 


ear, That if be wanted any money, he would fur- 


nifh him 
‘ The poor man was not now capable cf returning 
thanks for this generous cffer: tor having had his 
eyes-tor fome time ftedfallly on me, he threw hinuelf 
back in his chair, crying, O my fon! my fon! and 
then fainted away. 
‘ Many of the people prefent imagined this accident 
had hap pened through his lois of blood; but 1, who 
at the fame time began to recollect the features of 
my father, was now contirmed in my fufpicion, and 
fatished that it was he himfelf who appeared before 
me. I prefently ran to him, raifed him in my.arms, 
and kifled his cold lips with the utmolt ea; ecrets. 
‘ Here 
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Here [ muft draw a curtain over a fcene which [ 
cannot defcribe: for though I did not lofe my being, 
as my father for a while did, my fenfes were however 


fo overpowered with affright and furprife, that I. - 


am a ftranger to what pafled during fome minutes, 
and indeed till my father had again recovered from 
his fwoon; and | found myfelf in his arms, both 
tenderly embracing each other, while the tears 
trickled a-pace down the cheeks of each of us. 

© Moft of thofe prefent feemed affected by this fcene, 
which we, who might be confidered as the actors in 
it, were defirpus of removing from the eyes of all 
fpectators, as fafl as we could; my father therefore 
accepted the kind offer of the furgeon’s chariot, and 
I attended him init to his inn. 


_ © When we were alone together, he gently upbraid- 


ed me with having neglected to write to him during 
fo long.a time, but entirely omitted the mention of | 
that crime which had occafioned it. He then in- 
formed me of my mother’s death, and infilted on my 
returning home with him, faying, That he had long 
fuffered the greateit anxiety on my account; that 
he knew not whether he had moft feared my death 
or wilhed it: fince he had fo many more dreadful 
apprehenfions for me. At lfaft he faid, a neighhour- 
ing gentleman, who had juft recovered a fon from 
the fame place, informed him where I was, and that 
to reclaim me from this courfe of life, was the fole 
caufe of his journey to London. He thanked Hea- 
ven he had fucceeded fo far as to find me out by 
means of an accident which had like to have proved 
fatal to him; and had the pleafure to think he 
partly owed his prefervation to my humanity, with. 
which he profefled himfelf to be more delighted than 
he fhould have been with my filial piety, if I had 
known that the object of all my care was my own 
father. a, 
* Vice had not fo depraved -my heart, as to excite 
in it an infenfibility of fo much paternal .affection, 
though fo unworthily beftowed. [| prefently pro- 
mifed to obey his commands in my return home ~ 
| | ‘ with 
2 _ . 
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*-with him, as Yoon as he was able to travel, which 
indeed he was in a very few days, by the alfiftance 
of that excellent furgeon who had undertaken his 
cure. 

¢ The day preceding my father’s journey (before 
which time | {carce ever Jeft him) I went to take my 
leave of fome of my moft intimate acquaintance, par- 
ticularly_of Mr Watfon, who difluaded me from 
burying myfelf, as he called it, out of a fimple com- 
pliance with the fond defires of a foolifh old fellow, 
Such folicitations, however, had no effe&, and £ 
once more faw my own home. My father now great- 
ly folicited me to think of marriage: but my incli- 
nations were utterly averfe to any {uch thoughts. I - 
had talted of love already, and perhaps you know 
the extravagant excefles of that moft tender and moft 
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~* violent paffion.” Here the old gentleman paufed 


and looked earneftly at Jones; whofe countenance 
within a minute’s fpace difplayed the extremities of 
both red and white. Upon which the old man, 
without making any obférvations, renewed his nar- 
rative. | 

‘ Being now provided with all the neceflaries of 
* life, I betook myfelf once again to ftudy, and that 
with a more inordinate application than | had ever 
done formerly.: The books which now employed 
my time folely were thofe, as well ancient as modern, 
which treat of true philofophy, a word which is by 
many thought to be the fubject only of farce and ri- 
dicule. { now read over the works of Ariilotle and 
Plato, with the reft of thofe ineltiable treafures 
which ancient Greece had bequeathed to the worid. 
.© Thefe authors, though they inftru@ed me in no 
fcience. by. which men may promife to themfelves to 
acquire the leatt riches, or worldly power, taught 
me, however, the art of defpifing the highelt acqui- 
fitions of both. They elevate the mind, and tieel 
and barden it againft the capricious invafions of for- 
tune. - They not coly initrué ia the knowledge of 
Wifdom, but confirm men in her habits, and demon- 
trate plainly, that this muft be'‘our guide, if we pro- 
* pofe ever to arrive at the greatelt worldly happinefs: 
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orto defend ourfelves with any tolerable fecurity 
againft the mifery which every where furrounds and 
invetts us. 

‘ To this I added another fludy, compared to 
which all the philofophy taught by.the wifeft hea- 
thens is-jittle becter than.a dream, and ts indeed as 
full of -vanity as the filliet -jelter ever pleated to re- 
prefent it. This as that divine wifdem which ts 
alone to be found in the holy fcriptures: for they 
impart:to us the knowledze and afliirance of things 
much -more worthy our attention, than all which 
this world can offer to our acceptance; of things 


us, and to the fmalleft knowledge of which the 


began-now to think all the time I had {pent with the 
belt heathen writers, .was little more than : labour 
loft :-for however pleafant and delightful their lef. 
fons may be, er however adequate to the right re- 
gulation of our: condu& with refpec to this world 
only ;.yet when compared with the glory:revealed in 
{cripture, their highelt documents will appear as 
trifling, and of as littieconiequence as-the rules by 
which children regulate their childifh Jittl games’ 
and paltime. True it-is, that philofophy makes us 
wiler, Dut Chriftianity.makes us better men. Pht 
Jofophy elevates and ftecls the mind, Chriftianity 
foftens and iweetens it. The former makes us the 
objects of human admiration, the latter of divine 
love. .That infures us a temporal, but this an eter- 
nal happirnefs—But | am afraid I tire you with my 


rhapfody.’ 
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* Not at all,’ cries Partridge; « Lud forbid we 
fhonld be tired with good things.’ 

* [shad fpent,’ -continiced the flranger, ‘ about: 
four years in the moft delightful manner to mylelf, 
totally given up to contemplation, and entirely 
unembarrafled with the afairs of the World, when 
I Jo& the belt of fathers, and one whom [| fo .en- 
tirely Joved, that my griet at his lofs exceeds all 


* of 


f 


which Heaven itfelt hath condefcended to reveal to . 


higheft{ human wit unafilted could never afcend. I[ - 


defoription. JT now abandoned my books, and — 


«* gave myfelf up for a whole month to-the efforts 
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+ of melancholy: and defpair: Time,: however, the: 
¢ beft phyfician of: the mind, at length brought me 


© relief’: * Ay, ay, Tempus: edax rerum,’ -faid Par- 


tridge, ‘ 1 then,’’ continued. the ftranger; -‘° betook. 
‘- myfelf again to my former ftadies; which-t may fay 
‘-perfected my cure: for philofophy and religion. 
‘-may be called: the exercifes of the mind, and when: 
*-this is: difordered they are as wholefome as exercife 
‘-can be to a diftempered body, They do indeed? 
‘ produce fimilar: effets with exercife; for they 
‘-ftrengthen. and confirm: the. mind;. tlt-man- be=- 
*- comes, in the noble ftrain of Horace, 


‘. Fortis, et in feipfo totus teres atque-rotandus,. 
‘-Externi ne quid valeat per leve morari : 
© In quem manca ruitfemper Fortuna —* 


- Here Jones fmiled at fome conceit which intruded? 
feel f into his imagination; but the. ftranger, 1. be-- 
lieve, perceived it not, and proceeded thus 

* My circumftances were now greatly altered by 
‘-the death of that beft oftmen: fon my brother,. 
‘ who was now become. mafter-of the houfe, differ 
‘-ed fo widely from me in his inclinations, and our’ 
¢-purfuits: in life had been: fo very -various, that we: 
‘-were the worft-of company to each other; but™ 
¢ what made our living together {till more difagree-- 
*-able, was the little harmony which could fubfilt: 
¢-between the few who -reforted to me, and: the nu: 
‘-merous -train of fport{men who often-attended my: 
‘-brother. from the field to the table: for fuch fel: 
¢ lows, befides the noife -and-nonfenfe: with which: 
¢-they perfecute. the ears of. fober men, endeavour: 
¢-always to attack them: with affront and.-contempt. - 
¢-This was {fo much the cafe, that neither:I myfe}f, 
¢-nor my friends, could ever fit down to a meal with. 
¢ them, without being treated with derifion,-becaufe - 
¢<we were unacquainted . with:.the phrafes- ot fportf.. 
« men. For men .of true learning,.and almott uni-- 
<-verfal knowledge, always compaflionate. the igno-- 


* ¢ Firm in himfelf, who on himfelf relies, 

* Polifh’d and round, who runs his proper courfe, 
*-And breaks misfortunes with fuperior force. Mr FRANCIS. 
H 2a | * rance- 
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‘ rance of others; but fellows who excel in fome 
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little, low, contemptible art, are always certain to 
defpife thofe who are unacquainted with that art. 

‘In fhort, we foon feparated, and I went by the 
advice of a phyfician to drink the Bath waters + 
for my violent affliction, added to a fedentary life, 


_had thrown me into a kind of paralytic diforder, 


for which thofe waters are accounted an almoft 
certain cure. The fecond day after my arrival, as 
I was walking by the river, the fun fhone fo in- 
tenfely hot (though it was early in the year) that 
I retired to the fhelter of fome willows, and fae 
down by the river fide. Here I had not been feated 
long betore I heard a perfon on the other fide the 
willows, fighing and bemoaning himfelf bitterly. 
On a fudden, having uttered a moft impious oath, 
he cried, * I am refolved to bear it no longer,” 
and direétly threw himielf into the water. I ims 


“mediately ftarted, and ran towards the place, cal 


ling at the fame time as loudly as I could for affift- 
ance. An angler happened luckily to be a-fifhing 
a little below me, though fome very high fedge had 
hid him from my fight. He immediately came up, 
and both of us together, not without fome hazard 
of our lives, drew the body to the thore. At firfk 
we perceived no fign of life remaining; but having 
held the body up by the heels (for we foon had af- 
fiftance enough) it difcharged a valt quantity of wa- 


ter at the mouth, and at length began to difcover 


fome fymptoms of breathing, and a little afterwards 
to move both its hands and its legs. 


_¢* An apothecary, who happened to he. prefenz 
among others, advifed that the body, which feemed 


now to have pretty well emptied itfelf of water, 
and which began to have many convulfive motions; 


fhould be dire@ly taken up, and carried into a 


warm bed. This was accordingly performed, the 


‘apothecary and myfelf attending. 


« As we were going towards an inn, for we knew 
not the man’s lodgings, lucky a woman met us, 
who, after fome violent fcreaming, told us, that 
the gentleman lodged at her boufe. 

¢ When 
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. © When I had feén:the man fafely depofited there; 
¢-T left him to the care of the apothecary, who, I 
* fuppofe, ufed all the right methods with him; for~ . 
¢ the next morning } heard he had perfedtly recovers - 
*-ed his fenfes. — 

¢ I then went to vifit him, intending: ‘to: fearck: - 
*-our, as well as 1 could, the caufe of his: shaving ats- 
‘-tempted fo defperate an. att, and-to: prevent, as 
‘ far as 1 was able, his purfuing fuch wicked intens 
¢ tions for the future... | was no fooner admitted into - 
¢ his chamber, than- we both inftantly knew each» 
¢ other; for who fhould this perfon be .bue my good : 
‘friend Mr: Watfond. Here I -will not tronble yon : 
¢ with what pafled at our firft interviews for-1 would - 
¢ avoid prolixity as much.as poffible.” + "Pray, Jet -us : 
¢~hear all;’ cries Partridge, ‘ 1 want mightily. to know 
¢ whac brought him to Bath.’ 

‘« You {ball -hear every thing material;” anfwered? 
the ftranger; and then proceeded to relate what we: 
fhall Proceed ‘to write, after we have given a fhort: 


_ breathing time to both ourilelves. and the reader 


- € HA PL XIV:. | 
In which the Man of the Hill concludes his bifforys. 


=: R Watfon,’. continwed the. flranger, ‘ very 
es freely acquainted .me, that the. unhappy-.- 
¢ fituation of his circumftances, occafioned ‘by a tide - 
« of ill-luck, had in a maaner forced him to-a refoe- 
¢ -lution of deftroying: himfelf.- 

« I now began to argue: very ferionfly with hiny, -— 
¢in oppofition to this heathenifh, or indeed diaho- - 
* lical principle of the Sawfulnefs of . felf-murder ; . 
¢ and faid every thing which occurred-te me on the - 
‘ fubje&t, but, to my great concern,.1t feemed to : 
‘have very little effe& on him: . He feemed not at alt » 
* to repent of what he had done, and gave me rea- 
*- fon to fear, he would foon make.a fecond. attempt - 


- ©-of the like horrible kind. 


‘-When.! had finifhed my dicourfe, inftéad of » 
- © endeavouring to aes my arguments, he Jooked-. 
s * me. 

\ 
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‘me ftedfaftly in the face, and with a fmile faid, 
“ You are ftrangely altered, my good friefid, fince 
«s | remember you. I queftion w ara any of our 
** bifhops could make a better argument againt{t 
** fuicide than you have entertained me with, bat 
“ unlefs you can find fomebody who will lend me a 
** cool hundred, I muft either hang, or drown, or 
s¢ ftarve; and in my opinion the lait death is a moit 
“ terrible of the three.’ 

‘ I anfwered him very gravely, that I was indeed 
¢ altered fince | had feen him lait. That I had found 
* Jeifure to look into my follies, and to repent of 
* them. I then advifed him to porfue the fame fteps 3 
© and at Jait concluded with an affurance, that I my- 
* felf would lend him a hundred pound, if it would 
* be of any fervice to his affairs, and he would not 
« put it into the power of a die to deprive him of it. 

‘Mr Watfon, who feemed almoft compofed in 
* flumber by the former part of my difcourfe, was. 
* roufed by the latter. He feized my hand eagerly, 
* gave me a thoufand thanks, and declared I was a 
* friend indeed ; adding, that he hoped 1} had a better 
* opinion of him, than to imagine he had profited fo. 
* little by experience, as to put any confidence in 
*« thofe damned dice, which had fo often deceived 
“him.’ * No, no,’ cries he, -¢ Jet me but once 
** handfomely be fet up again, and if ever fortune 
_©& makes a broken merchant of me afterwards, I will 
** forgive her.’ 

‘ I very well underftood. the language ef fetting 
‘ up, and broken merchant. I therefore faid to him 
‘with a very grave face, Mr Watfon, you muft 
‘ endeavour to find out fome bufinefs, or employ- 
< meot, by which you may procure yourfelf a liveli- 
‘ hood; and | promife you, could | fee any probas 
* bility of being repaid hereafter, I would advance 
‘ amuch larger fum than what you have mentioned, 
* to equip you in any fair and honourable calling 5 
* but.as to gaming, hefides the baienefs and wicked- 
* nels of making it a profeffion, yon are really, to my 
* own knowledge, unit for it, and it will end in your 
certain ruin,’ 

; * Why 


we. —_s .- 
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«© Why now, that’s ftrange,’ anfwered he, ‘ nei- 
ther you, nor any of my friends, would ever allew 
me to know any thing of the matter, and yet, I 
believe, I am as good a hand at every game as any 
of you all; and i heartily wifh I was to play with 
you only for your whole fortune; I fhould defire 
no better fport, and I would let you name your 
i ea into the bargain: but come, my dear boyy 
ave you the hundred in your pocket?” 

© [ anfwered, I had only a bill for sol. which [ 
delivered him, and promifed to. bring him the rek 
next Morning; and after giving him a little more 
advice, took my leave. 

« 1 was indeed better than my word: for I re- 
turned to him that very afternoon. When I entered 
the room, I found him fitting up in his bed at cards 
with a notorious gamelter. This fight, you wilk 
imagine, thocked me nota little! to which I may 
add the mortification of fécing my bill delivered by 
him to bis antagonilt, and thirty guineas only eres 


in exchange for it. 


‘ The other gamefter prefently quitted the room, 
and then Wation declared he was afhamed to fee 


me; * but,’ fays he, ¢ I find luck runs fo damna- - 


bly againit me, that I will refolve to leave of 
play forever. I have thought of the kind propos 
fal you made me ever fince, and 1 promife you 
there fhall be no fault in me, if I do not put it in 
execution,’ . 

‘ Though I had no great faith in his promifes, I 
produced him the remainder of the hundred in cune , 
fequence of my own; for which he gave me a note, 
which was all | ever " expected to dee in return for, 
my money. - 

« We were prevented from any farther difcourfe at 
prefent, by the arrival of the apothecary: whos 
with much joy in his countenance, and without 
even afking his patient how he did, proclaimed 


¢ there was great news arrived in a Jetter to himfelf, | 


which he faid would fhortly be public, ¢ That the _ 
Duke of Monmouth was ianded in the weft with a 


«¢ val army of Dutch; and that another vait facet 


lad hovered 
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hovered over the coaft of Norfolk, and was to make 
a delcent there, in order to favour‘the duke’s en- 
terprize with a diverfion on that fide.’ 

‘ This apothecary was one of the greateft politi- 
cians of his time. He was more delighted with the 
moft paultry packet, than with the belt. patients 
and the highelt joy he was capable of, he received 
from having a piece of .news in his poflefhon an 
hour or two fooner than any other perfon in the 
town. His advices, however, were feldom authen- 
tic; for he would {wallow almoft any thing asa 
truth, a haumeur which many made ufe of to impofe 
upon him. 

* Thus it happened with what he at prefent com- . 
munnicated; tor it was known within a fhort time 
atterwards, that the duke was-really landed; but 


‘that his army confilted only of a few attendants e. 


and as to the diverfien ih Norfolk, if was entirely. 
falte. 

‘ The apothecary ftaid no longer in the room than . 
while he acquainted us with his news; and then; 
without faying a fyllable to his patient on any other - 
fubje&, departed to ipread his advices all over the 
town. 

‘ Events of this nature in the public are generally 
apt to eclipfe alk private concerns. Our difcourie, 
theretore, now became entirely political. For my 
ovn part, I had been fer jome time very jerioully 
affected with the danger to which the Proreitant 


‘religion was ‘fo vifibly expofed, under a Popith 


prince; and thought the apprchenfion of it alone 
dufficient to juitify that mfurreGion: for no real fe+ 
curity can. ever be found againit the perfecuting 
fpirit of Popery, when armed with power, except 
the depriving it of that power, as woful expe- 
rience preently fhewed. Yon know how King 
James behaved after getting the better of this at- 
tempt; how little he valued either his royal word, 
or coronation-oath, or the liberties and rights of 
his people. But al} had not the fenfe to forefee this 
at jirft; and therefore the Duke of Monmouth was 
weakly fupported; yet all could feel when the evil - 

* came 
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came upon them; and therefore all united, at laft,. 
to drive out that king, againft whofe exclufion a 


great party among us had fo warmly contended, 


during the reign of his brother, and for whom they 
now fought with fuch zeal an affection.’ in 


_© What you fay,’ interrupted Jones, ‘ is very true$ 
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and it has often ftruck me, as the moft wonderful. 
thing I ever read of in hiftory, that fo foon after this 
convincing experience, which brought our whole 


Nation to join fo unanimoufly in expelling King 


James, for the prefervation of our religion and li- "| 
berties, there fhould be a party among us mad e- 
nough to defire the placing his family again.on the 
throne.’ * You are not in earneft !? anfwered the. 
Id man; ‘there can be no fuch party. As bad an. 
opinion as I have of mankind; I cannot believe them. 
infatuated to fuch a degree! There may be fome. 
hot- headed Papiits led by their priefts to engage im 
this defperate caufe, and think it a holy war: but 
that Proteftants, that are the members of the churcly 


_of England, thould be fuch apoftates, fuch Felos de fe; 


I cannot believe it; no, no, young man, unacquaint- 


_ed as | am with what has paft in the world for thefé 
_laft thirty years, I cannot be fo impofed upon as to 


credit fo foolifh a tale: but I fee you havea mind to 
{port with my ignorance.’ ‘ Cun it be poffible,’ replied 


Jones, ‘ that you have lived fo much.out of the 


«. 


6 
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world as not to know that during that time there 
have been two rebellions in favour of the fon of King 
James, one of which is now aétually raging in the 
very heart of the kingdom?* At thefe words the 


old gentleman ftarted up, and, in a moft folemn tone 
of voice, conjured Jones by his Maker to tell him, if 
what he faid was really true: which the other as fo 
lemnly affirming, he walked feveral turns about the 
room in a profuwund filence, then cried, then laughed, 


a 


nd, at laft, fell down on his knees, and bleffed God, 


ina loud thankfgiving prayer, for having: delivered 
him from all fociety with human nature, which could 
be capable of fuch monftrous extravagancies. After 
which, being reminded by Jones that he had broke 


of his Rory, he refumed it again in this manner. 


c As. 
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* As mankind, in the days. I: was- fpeaking of; was 
not yet arrived to that pitch of madnefs which I find 

they are capable. of. now, and which, to be fure, E 

have only efcdped.by living alone, and at a dif: 

tance from the contagion, there was a-confiderable 
rifing in favour. of. Monmouth; and, my principles 

ftrongly inclining me to take the fame part, I-de- 

termined.to join hims and Mr-Watfon, from dif- 

ferent motives, concurring in the fame refolution, 

(for the {pivit of a gameiter will carry a man as far 

upon fuch an occafion as: the fpiric of patriotifm); 

we foon provided ourfelves-with all neceffaries, and : 
went to the duke at Bridgewater. 

* The untortunate event of this enterprize you are, 

I conclude, as well acquainted with as mylelf. E 

efcaped, together with Mr Watfon, from the bat- 

tle at Sedgemore, in. which ation | received a flight 

wound, We rode near forty niles together on the 

Exeter road, and, then, abandoning~ our - horfes; 

ferambled as well-as we could through the fields 

and bye-roads, till we arrived at a little wild hut 

ona common, where a poor old woman took all the: 


care of us fhe dould, and drefled my wound with. 


falve, which quickly healed it. | 
‘ Pray, Sir, where was the wound?’ ‘fays Partridge: 


The ftranger fatisfied him it was in his arm,-and then 
continued his narrative. * Here, Sir,’ fatd. he, *‘ Mr 
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treated, as being to. make his peace at my-expence. 


Watton left me the next morning, in order, as he. 


pretended, to get us fome provifion from the town 
of Collumptom ;—but—can I relate it? or can you 
1 believe it? 
bafe, barbarous, treacherous. villain, betrayed me 
to a party of horfe belenging to King James, and, . 
at his return, delivered me into their hands. | 


This Mr Watfon, this friend, this 


‘ The foldiers, being fix in number, had now feized 
me, and were conducting. me. to Tattnton gaol 3;.. 


but neither my prefent fituation, nor the apprehen- 
fions of what might happen to me, were halt fo 


irkfome to my mind, as the company of my falfe 


friend, who, having furrendered himfelf, was like- 


wife confidered asa prifoner, though he was better 


He. 
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¢ He at fir endeavoured to excufe his treachery; but 
« when he received nothing but {corn and upbraiding 
‘ from me, he foon changed -his note, abufed me as 
* the moit attrocious and malicious rebel, and laid all 
‘ his own guilt to my charge, who, as he declared, 
¢ had -{ollicited, and even threatened him, to make 
* bin take up’ arms againft his gracious, as well as 
‘¢ Jawful fovereign. 
‘ This falfe evidence, .(for in reality he had been 
“¢ much the forwarder of the two), ftung me to the 
¢. quick, and raifed an indignatton itcarce conceivable 
-*.by thofe who have not felt it. However, fortune 
* at length took pity on me: for as we were got 4 
“ little beyond Wellington, ‘in a narrow Jane, my 
‘ guards received a falie alarm, that near fifty of the 
‘¢.enemy were at hand, upon which they fhifted for, 
‘ themfelves, and left me -and my betrayer to do the 
-¢ fame. That villain immediately-‘ran from me, and 
‘¢.] am glad he did,-or I fhould have certainly endea- 
‘ voured, though | had no arms, to have executed 
~ vengeance on his bafenefs. 
‘ [-was now once more at liberty, and immediately 
‘ withdrawing from the highway into the ficlds, I tra- 
* velled on, {carce knowing which way I went, and 
‘,making it my chief-care to avoid. all public roads, 
* and all towns, nay, even the moft homely houfes; 
‘¢ for Limagined every human creature whom I faw, 
*¢ defirous of betraying me. 
‘ At’ laft, after rambling feveral days about the 
*-country, ‘during which ‘the fields afforded .me the 
fame-bed, and the fame food, which Nature beftows 
on our favage brothers of the creation, | at length 
arrived at this place, where the folirude and wildnefs 
of the country invited me to fix my abode. The 
- firft perfon with whom I tock up my habivation was | 
the mother of this old woman, wich whom 1 remain- 
ed concealed, till the news of the glorious Revolu- 
tion-put an end to all my apprehenficns of danger, 
and gave me an opportunity ot once more viliing 
‘my own home, and of enquiring a litle into my 
_ affairs, which I foon fettled-as agreeably to my bro- . 
‘ther as to mydelf; having teligned every thin to 
im, 
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* him, for which he patd me the fum of-a thoufand 
* pounds, and fettled on me an annuity for life. 

~ © Rls behaviour in this laf inttance, as in afl others, 

was felfilh and ungenerous. I could not look on 


him as my friend, nor indeed did he defire that [ | 


as of my other acquaintance; and from that day to 

this, my hiftory is little better than a blank.’ 
- © And is it pothble, Sir,’ faid Jones, ¢ that you can 
* have refided here from that day to this?? * O no, 
*. Sir,’ anfwered the gentleman, ‘ I have been a great 
‘ traveller, and there are few parts of Europe with 
* which [ am not acquainted.’ ‘ I have not, Sir,’ 
cried Jones, * the affurance to afk it of you now. In« 
‘ deed it would be cruel, after fo much breath as you 
* have already fpent. But you will give me leave to 
- © with for fome farther opportunity of hearing the ex- 
* cellent obfervations, which a man of your fenfe and 
‘ knowledge of the world muft have made in fo long 
* a courfe of travels.’ * Indeed, young gentleman,’ 
anfwered the ftranger, * I will endeavour to fatisfy 
* your curiofity on this head likewife, as far as [ am 
‘ able.’ Jones attempted frefh apologies, but was pre« 


a 
‘ fhould; fo I prefently took my leave of him, as well 
‘ 
< 


* vented; and while he and Partridge fat with greedy _ 


and impatient ears, the ftranger proceeded as in the 
mext chapter, . 


CHAP. XV. 


A brief hiftory of Eurcpe. And a curious difcourfe bee 
teveen Mr Jones and the Man of the Hill. 


* JN Italy the landlords are very filent. In France 
: they are more talkative, but yet civil. In Ger- 
* many and Holland they are generaliy very imperti- 
* nent. And as for their honelty, | believe it is pretty 
* equal in all thofe countries. he Laquais a Lousnge 
* are fure to lofe no opportunity of clicating you: and 
* as for the poftilions, I think they are pretty much 
* alike all the world over. Thefe, Sir, are the ob- 
* fervations on men which [I made tu my travels; for 
‘ thefe were the only men | ever convericd with My 
* defign, when I went abroad, was to divert ee 

r | :  # by 
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by: feeing the wondrous variety of profpeés, bealts, 
birds, fithes, in‘ects, and vegetables, with which | 
God has been pleaied to enrich the teveral paris of 
this globe— A variety, which as it mutt give great 
pleaiure to a contemplative beholder, fo doth it ad- 
mirably difplay the power, and wifdom, and good- 
nefs of the Creator. Indeed, to fay the truth. there 
is but one work in his whole creation that doth h:m 
any difhonour, and with that I have long fince avaid- 
ed holding any converfation.’ 

* You will pardon me,’ cries Jones, * but I have’ 
always imagined, that there is in this very work 
you mention, as great variety as in all the refit; for 
beiides the difference of inclinations, cultoms and 
climates have, | am told, introduced the utmoft di- © 
verfiry into human nature.’ ‘ Very little indeed,’ 


anfwered the other ; * thofe who travel in order to ac- 
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quaint themfelves with the different manners otf men, 
might {pare themielves much pains, by going to a 
carnival at Venice; for there they will fee at once 
all which they can difcover in thefeveral courts of 
Europe;—the fame hypocrify, the fame fraud; in 
fhort, the fame follies and vices, dreffed in different 
habits. In Spain thefe are equipped with much 
gravity; and in Italy, with vait fplendor. In 
France, a knave is drefled like a fop; and in the 
northern countries, like a floven. But human na- 
ture is every where the fame, every where the ob-" 
ject of deteftation and fcorn, 

« As for my own part, | paft through all thefe na- 
tions, as you perhaps may have done through a 
crowd at a fhew, joitling to get by them, hoiding 
my nofe with one hand, and defending my pockeis 
with the other, without {peaking a word to any of 
them, while I was prefling on to fee what 1 wanted 
to fee; which, however entertaining it might be in 


. icfelf, fcaree made me amends for the trouble the 


company gave me.’ 
‘ Did not you find fome of the nations among which 
you travelled, lefs troublefome to you than others ?” 


faid Jones. ‘ O yes,’ replicd the old man; ‘ the 
* Turks were much more tolerable. to me hee the 


Vou. VL © Cbhriftians. 
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Chriftians. For they are men of profound tacitur- 
mity, and never dilturb a ttranger with queitions. 
Now and then indeed they beitow a fhort curfe upon 
him, or fpit in his face as he walks the ftreets, but 
then they have done with him; and a man may live 
an age in their country without hearing a dozen 
words from them. But of all the people Lever faw, 
Heaven defeod me from the French. Wich their 
dainned prate and civiiities, and doing the honour 
of their nation to (trangcrs, (as they are pleafed to’ 
cajl it), but indecd, fetuing forth their own vanity 3 
they are fo troubletome, that I had infinitely rather 
pafs my life with the Hottentets, than fet my foot 
in Paris again. They are a nalty people, but their 
naftinefs is moftly without, whereas in France, and 
fome other nations that | won’t nan.e, it 1s aH with- 
in, and makes them tink much more to fry reafon 


_than that of Hottentots does to my note. 


* Thus, Sir, J have ended the hiltory of my life; 
for as to all that feries of years, during which [| have 
lived retired here, it affords no variety to entertain 
you, and may be almoit confidered as one day. The 
retirement has been fo complete, that | could hardly 
have enjoyed a more abiolute folitude in the deferts 
of the Thebais, than here in the midft of this popu- 
lous kingdom. As I have no ettate, | am plagued 
with no tenants or [tewards ; my annuity ts paid me 
pretty regularly, as indeed it cught to be; for it is 
much Icfs than what I might have expeded, in re- 
turn for what | gave up. WVifits I admit none; and 
the old woman who keeps my honfe knows, that he® 
place entirely depends upon her faving me all the 
trouble of buying the things that | want, keeping 
off all fclicitation or bufinefs from me, and holding 
her tongue whenever [ am within hearing. As my 
walks are all by night, Lam pretty fecure in this 
wild, unfrequented place, from meeting any com- 
pany. Some few perfons I have met by chance, and 
fent them home heartily frighted, as from the odd- 
nefs of my drefs and figure they took me for a ghoft 
or a hebgoblin. But what has happened to-night 
fhows, that even here I cannot be fafe from the vil- 
* Jainy 
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lainy of men; for without your affitance I had not 
only been robbed,’ but very probably murdered.” 
Jones thanked the ftranger for the trouble he had 


taken in relating his ory, and then expreflzd fome 
wonder how he could poflibly endure a life of fuch 
folitude , * in which,’ fays he, § you may well com- 


€ 
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pijain of the want of variety. Indeed, | am attentfh- —— 


ed how you have filled up, or rather killed, fo much 
of your time.’ 


“1am not at all furprifed,’ datwered the other, § that 


to one whofe ditectinns and thoughts are fixedonthe |. - 


world, my hours fhould appear to have wanted em- 
ployment in this place; but there is one fingle ad, 
tor which the whole life of man is infinitely too 
fhort. What time can fuffice for the contemplation 
and worfhip of that glorious, immortal, and eternal 
Betug, among the works of whofe ftupendous crea- 
tion, not only this globe, bat even thofe numberlefs 
luminaries which we may Were behold fpangling all 
the tky, though they thould many of them be funs 
lighting different fyitems of worlds, may potlibl y 


‘appear but as a few atoms, oppoled to the whole 


earth which we inhabit? Can a man who, by di. 
vine meditations, is adinitied, as it were, into the 
converiation of this ineffable, incomprehenfible Ma- 
jeity, chink days or years, or ages, too long for the — 
continuanee of fo ravithing an honour? Shall the: 

trifling amufements, the palling pleafures, the filly 
bufinets of the world, roH away our hours too fwiftly 
from us; and fhail the pace of time feem fluggifh 
to a mind exerciied in {tudies fo high, fo important, 
and fo glorious ! As no-time is fufficient, fo no place 
is improper for this great concern. On what objec. 
cari we caft our eyes, which may not infpire us with 
ideas of his power, of his wiidom, and of his good- 
nefs? It is not meceffary, that the rifing fun fhould 
dart his fiery glories over the eaftern horizon ; nor 
that the boifterous winds fhould rufh from their ca- 

verns, and thake the lofty foreft; nor that the open-| 
ing clouds fhould pour their deluges on the plains: 

it is not neceflary, I fay, that any of thefe thould 


¢ © proclaim his Meajeity; there is not an mfect, not a 
I 


2 “ vegetable, 
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vegetable, of fo low an order in the creation, as 
not to be honoured with bearing marks of the at- 
tribures of the great Creator; marks not only of his 
power, but of his wifdom and goodnefs. Man alone, 
the king of this globe, the lait and greatelt work of 
the fupreme Being, below the fun; man alone hath 
bafely diihonoured his own nature, and by dithonet- 
ty, cruelty and ingratitude, and treachery, hath called 
his Maker's goodnefs in gueition, by puzzling us to 
account how a benevolent Being thould form fo 
foolith and fo vile-an animal. Yet this isthe Being 
from whofe converfation you think, I fuppofe, that 
I have been unfortunately reftrained; and without 
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be tedious and infipid.’ 

‘In the former part of what you faid,’ replied 
Jones, * I moft heartily and readily concur; but | be- 
‘ lieve, as well as hope, that the abhorrence which 
* you exprefs for mankind, in the conclufion, is much 
* too general, Indeed, you here fall into an error, 
« which, in my litle experience, 1 have obterved to 
¢ be a.very common one, by taking the charaéter of 
* mankind from the wort and bafeit amony them, 
© whereas indeed, as an excellent writer ablerves. a 
* thing thould be eiteemed as charaderiftical of a {pe- 
* cies, bue: what is to be found among the beft and 
* moit perfect iadividuals of that fpecies. This error, 
* { believe, is generally committed by thofe who, 
‘ from want of proper cauiion in the choice of their 
‘ friends and acquaintance, have iuffered injuries from 
* bad and worthlefs men; two vor three initances of 
4 


which are very unjuilly charged on all human na- 


-© ture.’ 

‘ T think I had experience enough of it,’ anfwered 
the other. § My firt miftrefs, and my firt friend be- 
* tra-ed me in the baielt manner, and in matters which 
.“ threacened to be of the worit of confequences, even 
-°* to bring me to a fhameful death.’ 

* But you will pardon me,’ cries Jones, ‘ if I defire 
© you to reflect who that miitrefs, and who that friend 
‘© were. What better, my good Sir, could be expected 
* in Jove derived from the ftews, or in friendihip fir 
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whofe bleffed fociety, lite, in your opinion, mut. 
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produced and nouriflied at the gausing table! To — 


take the characters of women from the former iné 
ftance, or of men from the latter, would be as unjuft 
as to aflert, that air is a-naufeous and unwholelomeée 
element, becaufe we find it fo in a jakes. I have 


‘ lived but a thort tinte in the world, and yet have 


known men worthy of the bigheft friend(hip, and 
women of the higheft Jove.’ 
* Alas! young man.’ anfwered the ftranger, * you 


have lived, you confefs, but a very fhort time in the 


world ¢ I was fomewhat older than you when | was 
of the fame opinion. | | 
-* You might have remained fo fill,’ replied: Jones, 


af you had not been unfortunate, I will venture ta: 


fay incautious, in the placing your aff-Gions. If 


there was indeed much more wickednefs in the world- 


than there is, it would not prove fuch general afs | 


fertions againit huinan nature, fince much of this 
arrives by mere accident, and many a man who 
commits evil, is not totally bad and corrupt.in his 
heart. In truth, none feem to have any title to 
aflert human nature to be neceffarily and univer- 
fally evil, but thofe whofe own minds afford them 
one inftance of this natural depravity ; which ts not, 
lam convinced, your cafe.’ 

‘ And fuch,’ faid the ftranger, ¢ will be always the 
mott backward to affert any fuch thing. Knaves 
willno more endeavour to perfuade you of the bafe- 
nels of mankind, than a highwayman will inform 
you that there are thieves on the toad. This would 
indeed be a method to put you on your guard, and 
to deteat their own purpofes. For.which reafon, 
though knaves, as { remember, are very apt to 
abufe particular perfons; yet they never cait any 
reflections on human nature in general.’ The old 


eo 


genileman tpoke this fo warmly, that as Jones dee ~ 
{paired of making a convert, and was unwilling to 
offend, he returned no uniwer | | 


The day now began to fend torth its firft ftreams 


of light, when Jenes made an apology to the itrane 
ger tor having ttaid 10 long, and perhaps detained 
him from his reit. Tie itranger aniwered, * he ne- 
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¢ ver wanted reft lefs than at prefeht; for that day 
* and night were indifferent feafons to him, and that 
* he commonly made. ufe of the former for the time 
* of his repofe, and of the latter for his walks and 
¢ Iucubrations, However,’ faid he, ‘ it is now a moft 
© Jovely morning, and if you can bear any longer to 
* be without your own relt or food, 1 will gladly en- 
* tertain you with the fight of fome very fine profpects, 
* which I believe you have not yet feen.’ . 

Jones very readily embraced this offer, and they 
immediately fet forward together from the cottage. 
As for Partridge, he had fallen into a profound re- 
pofe, juft as the ftranger had finifhed his ftory; for 
his curiofity was fatisfied, and the fubfequent dif-_ 
courfe was not forcible enough in its operation to 
conjure down the charms of fleep. Jones therefore 
left him to enjoy his nap; and as the reader may 
perhaps be, at this feafon, glad of the fame favour, 
we will here put an end to the eighth book of our 
hiftory ., 
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Containing twelve hours. 
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CHAP. I. 


OF thofe whe lawfully may, and of thofe who may net 
write fuch biffories as this. 


MONG other good ufes for which I have 
A thought proper to inftitute thefe feveral introduc 
tory chapters, | have confidered them as a kind 
of mark or ftamp, which may hereafter enable a very 
indifferent reader to dilftinguifh what is-true and genue 
ine in this hiftoric kind of writing, from what is falfe 
and counterfeit... Indeed it feems likely that tome 
fuch mark may fhortiy become neceifary, fince the 
favourable reception which two or three authors have — 
Baiely procured for their works of this natore from the 
public, will probably ferve as an encouragement to 
many others to undertake the like. Thus «a fwarm of 
foalifh novels, and monftrous romances wil) be pra- 
duced, either to the great impoverifhing of bookfel- 
lers, or to the great lofs of time, and depravation of . 
goorals in the reader ;. nay, often to the f{preading of 
| 7 4candal 
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fcandal and calumny, and to the prejudice of the cha- 
racters of many worthy and honelt people. 

I queftion not but the ingenious author of the Spec- 
tator was principally induced to prefix Greek and 
Latin mottos to every paper from the fame confidera- 
Xion of guarding againft the purfuit of thofe fcribblers, 
who, having no talents of a writer but what is taught 
by the writing mafter, are yet nowHe afraid nor 
ufhamed to affume the fame titles with the greateft e- 
nius, than their good-brother in the fable was of 
braying in the hion’s ikin. 

By the device therefure of his motto, tt became im- 
practicable for any man to prefume to imitate the Spec- 
tators, without underftanding at Jealt one fentence 
in the learned languages. In the fame manner I| have 
now fecured mytelf from the imitation of thofe who 
are utterly incapable of any degree of reflection, and 
whole learning is not equal to an effiay. 

I would not be here underltood to infinuate, that 
the greateft merit of fuch hiftorieal produ@ions can 
ever he in thefe introductory chapters: but, in fact, 
thofe parts which contain mere narrative only, afford 
much more encouragement to the pen of an imitator, 
than thofe which arecompofed of obfervation and re- 
fledion. . Here { mean fuch imitators as Rowe was of 
Shakefpeare, or as Horace hints fome of the Roinans 

‘were of Cato, by bare feet and four faces. 
Vo unvent good ftories, and to tell them well, are 
pofibly very rare talents. and yet | have obferved few 
perfons who have tcrupled to atm at both; and if we 
examine the romances and novels with which the world 
abounds, I think we may fairly conclude, that mofk 
of the authors wonld not have attemped to thew their 
teeth (if the expreffion may be allowed me) in any other 
way of writing; nor could indeed have firing toge- 
ther a dozefi fentences on any other fubject whatever, 
Scritimas indotti doftique paffim*, may be more truly 
faid of the hiitorian and biographer, than of any other 
{pecies of writing; for all the arts and iciences (even 


#———Fach defperate blockhead dares to write, \ 
Verie is. the trade of every living wight. 
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-criticifm itfelf) require fome little degree of learning 
‘and knowledge. Poetry indeed may perhaps be thought 
-anexception, but then it demands numbers, or fome- 
thing like numbers: whereas to the compofition of 
novels and romances, nothing is neceflary but paper, 
pens, and ink, with the-manua] capacity of ufing 
them. This, I conceive, their productions fhew to 
be the opinion of the authors themielves: and this 
muit be the opinion of their readers, if indeed there 
be any fuch. 

Hence we are to derive that univerfa] contempt, 
which the world, who always denominate the whole 
from the majority, have cait on all hiftorical writers 
who do not draw their materials from records. And 
it is the apprehenfion of this e-ntemprt, that hath made 
us fo cautioufly avoid the term romance, a name with 
which we might otherwile have been wel] enough con- 
tented. Though as we have good authority fer all 
our characters. no tefs indeed than‘the vaft authentte 
,doomiday-book of nature, as is el'ew here hinted. our 
Jabours have fufficient title to the name of hiltory. 
Certainly they deferve fome diltin&ion from thofe 
works, which one of the wittielt of men regarded anly 
as procceding from a Pruritus, or tndced rather from 
a loofenets of the brain. 

But befides the dithonour which is thus caft on one 
of the moft uleful as well as entertaining of all kinds 
of writing, there is juft reafon to apprehend, that by. 
encouraging {uch authors, we fhall propagate much 
githonour of another kind; I mean to the charaéters 
of mavy good and valuable members of focie'y : tor 
the dulleft wriers no more than the dullcit compa. 
nions are always inoffenfive. ‘hey have both enough 
of language to be indecent and abufive. And furely, 
if the opinion jrft above cited be true, we cannot wone 
dir, that works to naftily derived fhould be natty 
the:nfelves, or make others fo. , 

_ To prevent therefore for the future, fuch intempe- 
rate abufes of kifure, of letters, and of the hberty of 
the preis, efpeciaily as the.world feeins at preient to 
be more than ufually threatened with them, i fhail here 
venture to mention fome qualifications, every one of 
oe which, 
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which are in a pretty high degree neceffury to this 
order of hiftorians. 

The firft is gentus, without a full vein of which, 
no ftudy, fays Horace can avail us. By genius I 
would underitand that power, or rather thote powers 
of the mind, which are capable of peneirating into 
all things within our reach and knovledge, and of 
ditinguithing their effential differences. Thefe are 
no other than invention and judgment; and they are 
both called by the colle&tive name of genius, as they 
are of thoie gifts of nature which we bring with usinto 
the world. Concerning each of which many feem to 
have fallen into very great errors; for by invention, I 
believe, is generally anderitood a creative faculty ; 
which would indeed prove molt romance-wriiers to 
have the higheft pretenfions to it; whereas by inven- 
tion is really meant no more, (and fo the word fignt- 
fies) than difcovery, or finding out; or to explain it 
at large, a quick and fagacious penetration iniu the 
‘true eifencé of all the objects of our contemplation. 
This, { think, can rarely exiit, without the concomi- 
tancy of judgment for how we can be faid to have 
difeovered the trne effence of two things, without dif= 
cerning their difference, feems to me hard to con- 
ceive Now this Jaf is the unuifputed province ef 
judgment: and yet fome few men ot wit have agreed 
with ali the dull tellows in the world, tn reprefenting 
thete-two to have been feldom or never the property 
of one and the fame perfon. . 

But though they (hould be fo, they are not fufficient 
for our purpofe, without a good fthare of learning: 5 
for which | could again cite the authority of Horace, 
and of many others, if any was neceflary to prove that 
tools were of no fervice to a workman, when they are 
not fharpened by art, or when he wants rules to dire& 
‘ him in his work, or hath no matter to work upon. 
All thefe ufes are fupplied by learning : for nature 
can only furnifh us with capacity, or, as { have chofe 
to illuftrate it, with the tools of our profeffion ; learn- 
ing muft fit them for ufe, mult direé&t them in it; and 
Jaitly, muft contribute, part at leait, of the materials. | 
a competent. knowledge of hiilory and of the Belles 

Lettres, 
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Lettres, is here abfolutely neceffary ; and without this 
fhare of knowledge at leaft, to affe@ the character of 
an hiltorian, is as vain as to endeavour at building a 
houfe without timber or mortar, or brick or ttone. 
Homer and Milton, though they added the orna- 
ment of numbers to their works, were both hiioe 
sians of our order, and matters of all the learning of 
their times. 

Again, there is another fort of knowledge beyond 
the power of learning to beftow, and this is to be had 
by converfation. So neceflary is this to the underitand-” 
ing the characters of men, that none are more ignorant 
of them than thofe learned pedanis, whole lives have 
been entively coniumed in colleges, and among bovks; 
for however exquifitely human nature may have been 
deicribed by writers, the true practical fyitem can be 
learnt only in the world. Indeed the lke happens in 
every other kind of knowledge. Neither phyfic, nor 
law, are to be praétically known from books. Nay, 
the farmer, the planter, the gardener, mult pertect 
by experience what he hath acquired the rudiments 


‘of by reading. How accurately foever the ingenions 
_Mr Miller may have defcribed the plant, he himielf 


would advife his difciple to fee it in the garden. As 
we mult perceive, that after the niceft {trokes of a 
Shakefpear, or a Johnfon, of a Wycherly, or an Ot- 
way, fome touches of nature will efcape the reader, 
which the judicious action of a.Garrick, of a Cibber, 
or a Clive *, can convey tohim; fo on the real itage, 
the character {hews himielf in a Rronger and bolder 
light, than he can be defcribed. And if this be the 
cafe in thofe fine and nervous defcrigiions, which great 
authors themfelves have taken:from life, how much 
more ftrongly will it hold when the writer himielf takes. 
his Jines not from nature, but from’books! Such cha 


* There is a peculiar prepriety in mentioning this great actor, 
and thefe two moft juftly celebrated actreffes iu this place; as they - 
have al! furmed themfelves on the fludy of nature only; and nog 
oo thé imitation of their predeceffurs. Hence they have been 
able to exce! all who have-gone before them; a degree of merit 
which the fervile herd of imitators can never polhibly arrive at. 
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radters are only the faint copy of a copy, and can 
have neither the juftnefs nor the ‘pirit of an original, 
Now this converfacion in our hiltorian muit be unt- 
verial, thac is, with all ranks and degrees of men: 
-for the knowledge of what is called high-life, will not 
inftrud him in low, nor e converfe, will his being ac- 


quainted with the tnferior part of mankind, teach him © 


~~ the manners-of the fuperior. <And though it may be 
~ thought that the knowledge of either may fufiiciently 


enable him to -defcribe at leaft that in which he hath: 


been converfant; yet he will even here fall greatly 
fhort of perteétion: for the follies of either rank do in 
reality iWuftrate each other. For inftance, the affec- 


tation of bigh-life appears more glaring and ridicu- 
lous from the fimplicity of the low; and again, the 


rudenefs and babarity of this latter, irikes with much 
_ ftronger ideas of abfurdity, when contrafted with, and 
oppoied to the politenefs which controuls the former. 
Befides, to fay the truth, the manners of our hiltorians 
‘will be improved by both thefe converfations: for in 
‘the one he will eafily find examples of plainnefs, ho- 
nefty, and fincerity: in the other of refinement, ele- 
gance, and a liberality of {pirit; which lait quality I 


myfelf have fcarce ever teen in men of low birth and 


education. 

Nor will all the adalies I have hitherto given my 
hiftorian avail him, unlels he have what is generally 
meant by a good heart, and be capable of feelings 
The author who will make ine weep, fays Horace, mutt 


 firft weep himfelf, In reality, no man can paint a di- | 


ftrefs well, which he doth not feel while he is painting 
it; nor do I doubs, but that the moft pathetic and at- 
feding fcenes have been writ with tears. In the fame 
manner it-is with the ridiculous. I am convinced I 


never make my reader liugh heartily, but where [ | 


have laughed before him; unlefs it fhould happen at 
any time, that inftead ot laughing with me, he fhould 
be inclined to Jaugh at me.. Perhaps this may have 
been the cafe at fome paflages in this chapter, from 
which apprehenfion | will bere put an end to it. 


ae CHAP. 
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‘Containing a very farprifing adventure indeed, which — 
Mr Fones met with in Lis walk with the Man of the 
Hill, : 


URORA now firft nacael her cafement, An 

glicé, the diy began to break, when Jones walk- 
ed forth in company with the ftranger, and mounted 
“Mazzard Hill; of which they had no fooner zamed 
‘the fuminit, than one of the molt noble-pro!pects in 
the world prefented itf-If-to their wew, and which we 
“would likewife prefent to the reader, but for two rea- 
fons. - Firft, We defpair of making thofe who have 
‘feen this profpe&, admire our defcription. Secondly, 
We very much doubt whether thole, who have not 
‘feen it, would underitand it. 

Jones ftood for fome minutes fixed in one potture, 
‘and directing his eyes towards the fouth; upon which 
‘the old gentleman afked what he was looking at with 
fo much attention? * Alas, Sir,? anfwered he with a 
figh, ‘ I was endeavouring to trace out my own jour- 
ney hither Good Heavens! what ‘a dittance is 
Gloucefter from us! Whata vaft track of land muft | 
be between me and my own home!’ § Ay, ay, young 
gentleman,’ cries the other, ¢ and, by your fighing, 
from what you love better ‘than your own home, or 
I am miftaken. J perceive now the object of your 
contemplation isnot within your fight, and yet I 
‘* fancy you have a pleafure in looking ‘that Way.’ 
‘Jones an{wered with a fmile, ¢ I find, old friend, you 
‘¢ have not yet forgot the fenfations of your youth.— 
‘s { own my thoughts were employed as you have | 
$ guelfed.’ 

They now walked to that part of the hill which : 
fooks to the north-weft, and which hangs over a vait 
and extenfive wood. Here they were no fooner arri- 
ved, than they heard at a diltance the moft violent 
{creams of a woman, proceeding from the wood be- 
lowthem. Jones liltened a moment, and.then without 
faying a word to his companion (for indeed the occa- 
fion feemed fuficiently prefing) ran, or rather flid, 
down the hill, and-withour the leait apprehenfion or 
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concern for his own fafety, made diretly to the thicket 
. whence the found had iffued. 

‘He had not entered far into the wood before he be- 
held a moft thocking fight indeed, a woman ftript half 
naked, under the hands of a ruffan, who had put his 
garter round her neck, and was endeavouring to draw 
her up to atree. Jones. afked no quefttons at this in- 
terval; but fell inftantly upon the villain, and made 
fuch good ufe of his trufty oaken ftick, that he laid him 
f{fprawling on the ground, before he could defend him- 
felf, indeed almoit before he knew he was attacked; 
nor did he ceafe the profecutien of his blows, till the 
woman herfelf begged hun to forbear, faying, fhe be- 
lieved he had fuffciently done his bufinefs. 

The poor wretch then fell upon her knees to Jones, 
and gave him a thouland thanks for her deliverance: 
he prefently lifted her up, and told her he was highly 
pleafed with the extraordinary accident which had 
fent him thither for her relief, where it was fo impro- 
bable fhe thould find any : adding, that Heaven feemed 
"to have defigned him as the happy inftrument of her 
protection. ‘ Nay,’ anfwered fhe, * I could almoft 
* conceive you to be fome good angel; and to fay the 
‘ truth, you look more like an angel than a man, in 
* my eye.” Indeed he was a charming figure; and if 
a very fine perfon, and a molt comely fet of feaiures, 
adorned with youth, health, ftrength, frefhnefs, {pirit, 
and good nature, can make a man refemble an angel, 
he certainly had that refemblance. 

The redeemed captive had not altogether fo much 
of the human angelic fpecies ; fhe feemed to be, at the 
Jeaft, of the middle age, nor had her face much ap- 
pearance of beauty; but her cloaths being torn from 
all the upper part of her body, her breafts, which 
were well formed, and extremely white, attracted the 
eyes of her deliverer, and for a few moments they ftood 
filent, and gazing at each other ; till the ruffian on the 

ound beginning to move, Jones took the garter 
which had been intended for another purpofe, and 
bound both his hands behind him. And now, on 
contemplating his face, he difcpvered, greatly to his 
. furprize, and perhaps not a little to his Bomar re 
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this very perfon to be no other than enfign Norther- 
ten. Nor had the enfign forgotten his tormer anta- 
gonilt, whom he knew the moment he came to-himfelf. 
His furprize was equal to that of Jones; but I con- 
ceive his pleafure was rather lefs on: this occafions 

Jones helped Northertoa upon his legs, and them 
Jooking him ftedfaftly in the face, © 1 fancy, Sir,’ 
{aid he, * you did not expect to meet me any more 
‘in this world, and | confeis I bad as little expecta 
‘-tion to find you here. However, fortime, | fee, 
‘ hath brought us once mere together, and hath given - 
* me fatisfaCion for the injury 1 have received, evem 
* without my own knowledge.” 

* It is very much like a man of honour indeed,’ an- 

fwered Northerton,-‘ to take fatisfaction by knock- 
‘ing a man down behind his back. Neither am B 
* capable of giving you fatisfaction here, as I have 
‘no fword; but if you dare behave Itke a gentleman, 
* let us go where I can furnifh myfelf with one, and 
* £ will do by you as a man of honour ought.’ 
_* Doth it become fitch a viflain as you are,” cries 
Jones, * to contaminate the name of honour by affluming 
‘it? But [ {hall wafte notime in difcourfe with you.— 
*. Juftice requires fatisfaction of you now, and fhalk 
* have it.” Then turning to the woman, he afked 
her, if fhe was near her home; or if not, whether. 
fhe was acquainted with any houfe in the neighbour- 
hood, where fhe might procure herfelf fome decent 
cloaths, in order to proceed to a jultice of the peace. 

She anfwered, fhe was an entire ftranger in that part 
of the world. Jones then: reeollecting himfelf, faid he 
had a friend near, who would dire& them; indeed he 
wondered at his not following; but, in faa, the good - 
Man of the Hill, when our hero departed, fat him-. 
felf down om the brow, where, though he had-a gum 
in his hand, he with great patience and unconcerm 
had attended the iffue. on 

‘Jones then. ftepping without the’ wood, perceived 
the old man fitting as we have juft defcribed him: he 
prefently exerted his utmoft agility, and with furpriz~ 
ing expedition afcended the hill. — 
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The old man advifed him to carry the woman to- 
Upton, which he faid was the nearelt town, and there 
he would be fure of furnithing her with all man-. 
ner of conveniencies. Jones having received his di-. 
rection to the place, took his leave of the-man of the 
Hill, and defiring him to dire& Partridge the fame. 
way, returned haitily to the wood. 

Our hero, at his: departure to make this enquiry 
of his friend, had conlidered, that as the ruffian’s. 
hands were tied behind him, he was incapable of exe-- 
cuting any wicked purpofes on the poor woman. Be- 
fides, he knew he fhould not be beyond the reach of 
her voice, and could return foon enough to prevent: 
any. milchief. _He had moreover declared to the vi- 
Jain, that if he attempted the leat infult, he would 
be himielf immediately the executioner of vengeance 
on him. But Jones unlackily forgot, that though: 
the hands of Northerton were tied, his legs were at: 
~ Niberty ; nor did he lay the leaf injunction on the 
prifoner. that he {hould not make what ufe of thefe 
he pleafed. Northerton therefore having given po 
parole of that kind, thought he might, without any 
breach of honour, depart, not being obliged, as he 
imagined, by any rules, to wait tora format difcharge. 
He therefore took up his legs, which were at liberty, 
and walked off through the wood, which favoured his 
retreat ; nor did the woman, whole eyes were perhaps 
rather turned towards her deliverer, once think of his . 
efcape, or give herfelf any concern or nouns to pre-s 


- ‘went it. 


Fones therefore, at his return, found the woman a-- 
Jone. He would have fpent fome time in fearching 
for Northerton; but fhe’ would not permit him; ear-- 
neftly entreating that he would accompany her to the 
town whither they had been directed. ‘ As to the 
« fellow’s efcape,’ faid the, ‘ it gives. me no uneafi- 
« nefs: for philofophy’ and chriltianity both preach 
. § up forgivenels of injuries. But for you, Sir, I am 
* concerned at the trouble I give you; nay indeed my: 
¢ nakednefs may well make me afhamed to look you 
‘in the face; and if it: was not for the fake of yl 


" € *protection, T fhould w ifh to go alone.’ 
Jones. 
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Jones offered her his coat ; but, I know not for what _ 
reafon, fhe abfolutely refuied. the moit:-earneit iolicica- - 


tions to accept it. He then begged. her ta torget borhe 
the caules of her confufion. ‘ With regard. to the 
* former,” fays-he, © I have. done no more than my: 
* duty in protecting you; and.as for the iatter,. | wilb 
* entirely remove it, by walking betore yeu all the: 
¢.way; for L would:not have my eyes offend you, and 
¢ [ could not anfwer for my power of refiiting the at=- 
*. tractive charms.of fo much. beauty.’ . 


Thus our hero and the redeemed: lady walked im ; 


the fame maniier as Orpheus: and Eurydice. marched 
heretofore: byt though [ cannor believe that Jones 
was delignedly tempted. by his tair one tu look behind 
him, yet as fhe frequently wanted his atliliance to help» 
her over ftiles, and had befides many trips-and other 
accidents, he was.often obliged to turn-about. Howe. 


ever, he had better fortune than what attended poor 


Orpheus; for fie brought his companion, or rather 
follower, fafe. into the famous town. of Upton.. 


CHA PB. IM « 


Fhe arrival of Mr Jones, with hislady, atthe inn, with 
a-very full dcfcription of the battle of Upton. 


HOUGH the neader,. we doubt not, is. very: 

| eager to- know who this lady was, and how the: 

fell into the hands of. Mr Northerton; we muit beg: 

hin to fulpend his curiofity tor a fhort time, as-we are: 

obliged, for fome very goud reafens, which hereatcer- 

perhaps he may gueis, to delay. his fatistaction.a litle: 
jonger. as 


. Mr Jones-and his-fair companion no fooner entered! 


the town, tham they went directly to that inn. which,, 
in their eyes, prefeuted. the faircit appearanee to che: 


ftreet. Here Jones, having ordered a iervant to ihew’. 


aroom above ftairs, was afcending, when the dithe— 
velled fair haltuy following, was said: hold‘on by the: 
mealter of the heufe, who eried,. * Hey-day, where: 
*.is that beggar wench going? Stay below itairs, & 
«,defire you;’ but Jones at thatiaftant thundered fromm 

5h, Sa K 3 above,, 
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above, * Let the lady come up,’ in fo -authoritative. - 


a voice, that the good man inftantly withdrew his - 


hands, and the lady made the beft of her way to the - 


chamber. 
Here Jones wifhed her joy of hier fafe arrival, and > 
then departed, in order, as he promifed, to fend the- 
Jandlady up with fome clothes. The poor woman: 
thanked him heartily for all his kindnefs, and faid, fhe 
hoped fhe thould fee him again foon, to thank him a: 
thoufand times more. During this {hort converfation,.: 
She ‘covered her white bofom as well as fhe could pof- 
fibly with her arms: for Jones could not avoid fteal-- 
ing a fly peep or two, though he took all imaginable 
care to avoid giving any offence. : 
Our travellers had happened to take up their. refier 
dence at a houfe of exceeding good repute, whither. 
Trifh ladies of ftri& virtue, and many northern laifes. 
of the fame predicament, were accuftomed to refort in: 
their way to Bath. he landlady theretore would by. 


no means have admitted any converiation of a dilre-- - 
putable kind to pafs under her roof. Indeed fo fouk . 


and contagious are all fuch proceedings, that they 
contaminate the very innocent icenes where they are 
committed, and give the name of a bad houfe, or of a 
houfe of ill repute, to all thofe where they are futfered 
to be carried on. 

Not that 1 would intimate that fuch ftn& chaftity 
as was preferved in the temple of Vetta can poflibly 
be maintained at a public inn. My good landlady” 
did not-hope for fuch a blefling, nor would any of the 
Jadies ] have fpoken of, or indeed any others of the. 
inoit rigid note, have expecied or infilted on any- 
fuch thing. But to exclude all vulgar concubinage,, 
and to drive.all whores in rags from within the walls, 
is within the power of every one. This my tandlady. 
very ftridtly adhered to; and this her virtuous guefts, 
who did not travel in rags, would very reafonably 
"have expected of her.. 

Now it required no very blameable degree of fuf. 
picion to imagine that Mr Jones and his ragged: 
companion had certain purpofes fin their intention, 
which, though tolerated in jome Chriitian countries,: 

con- 
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connived, at in others, and practifed in all, are, how- , 
ever, as exprefsly forbidden as murder, or any other: 
horrid vice, by that. religion which is univerially be- 
lieved in. thofe countries. - The landlady therefore had. 


’ no fooner recetved an. intimation of the entrance of: 


the above-faid perfons, than fhe began to meditate. 
the moft expeditious. means for their. expulfion. -In, 
order to this, fle had. -provided herfelf with a long- 
and deadly inftrument, with which, in time of peace,, 
the chambermaid was wont to demolifh the libours: 


of the induftrious fpider.. In vulgar phrafe, fhe had, 


taken.up-the broom-ftick, and was juit about to fally: 
from the kitchen, when Jones aecolted: her -with a, 
demand of a gown and other veltments, to cover ne: 
half-naked woman above ftairs.. 

' Nothing can be more provoking to the human tem=. 
per, nor more dangerous te that cardinal virtue, pa-.: 
tience, than folicitations of eatraordinary effices of- 
kindnefs, .on behalf of thofe very perfons with whom: 
we are highly incenfed. For this reafon Shake(peare: 
hath artfully introduced his Defdemona foltciting fas. 
vours for Caffio of her hufband, as the means of in-: 
flaming not only his jealoufy, but his rage, to the- 
higheft pitch of madneis; and we find the unfortunate: 
Moor lefs able to command his. paffion on this occafion, 
than even when he beheld his valued prefent to his: 
wife in the hands: of his fuppofed rival. In fa&, we 
regard thefe efforts as. infults on: our underftanding ;. 
and to fuch the pride of man ts ey difficultly brought 
to fubmit. 

« My landlady, though a avery good. tempered woman, - 
Inad, I fuppofe, fome of this pride in her compoflition $ . 
for Jones had fcarce ended his requeft, when the fell. 
upon him with a.certain weapon, which: though it be 
neither long, nor fharp, nor hard, nor indeed threatens 
from its appearance with either death or wound, hath 
been however held in great dread and abhorrence by- 
many wife men; nay, by many brave ones; info=. 
much that feme who have dared to Jook into the mouth: 
of a loaded cannon, have not dared to look, into a. 
mouth where this weapon was brandifhed; and rathers, 
than ran the hazard of its execution, have caaieiag 
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themfelves with making a moft pitiful. and {neaking- 
figure in the eyes of all their acquaintance. 

To contefs the truth, | amt. atratd: Mr Jones was. 
one of thefe; for though he was attacked and vio- 
Jently belaboured with the aforefaid weapon, he 
could not be provoked to make any refiftance; but 
in a moft cowardly manner applied, with many en- 
treaties, to: his antagonift to defilt from purfuing her- 
blows: in plain Englith, he only begged her with the: 
urtmolt earneitnefs to hear him: but, before he could — 
obtain his requeft, my landlord himielf entered into: 
the fray, and embraced that fide of the caude which. 
feemed to. {tand very little in need. of afliitance.. 

There are a fort of heroes who are fuppofed to be: 
determined in their chufing or avoiding a. conflid,, 
by the character and behaviour of the perfon whom: 
they are to engage. Thefe are faid to know their 
men, and Jones, I believe, knew his woman; for,. 
though he had been fo fubmiflive to her, he was no- 
fooner attacked by her hufband,.than he demonttrated: 
an immediate fpirit of refentment, and enjoined him: 
frlence, under a very fevere penalty; no Jefs than. 
that, I think, of being converted into fuel for his own. 
fire. | 
The hufband, with. great indignation, but with a: 
mixture of pity, anfwered, ‘ You muit pray firit .to- 
*. be made able; I believe, I am a better man than. 
' © yourielf:; -ay, every. ways that fam;’ and prefently 

proceeded to diicharge half. a dozen. whores at the: 
Jady above ftairs, the lait of which had {fcarce iffued: 
from his lips, when a {winging blow from the cudgel: 
that Jones carried in his hand, aflaulted him over the- 
{houlders. 

It is a queftiof whether the landlord or the Iand-- 
Jady was the molt.expeditious in.returning this blow. 
My landlord, whofe hands. were empty, fell to with 
his fit, and the good-wife, uplifting her broom, and: 
atming at the head of Jones, had probably put an: 
immediate end to the fray, and to Jones. likewile,. 
had not the defcent of this broom been. prevented,— 
not by the miraculous intervention of any heathen 
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deity, but be a very natural, though fortunate acci- . 
dent; viz. by the arrival of Partridge, who entered: 
the houfe at that inttant, (for fear had caufed him to- 
run every ftep from the hill), and who, feeing the. — 
danger which threatened his maiter; or companion, . 
(which you chufe to call him), prevented fo fad a ca- 
taftrophe, by catching hold of the landlady’s arm, as: 
it was brandifhed aloit in the air. _ 

The landlady foon perceived the impediment which 
prevented her blow; and, being unable. to relcue her: 
arm from the hands of Partridge, the let fall the: 
broom ; and then, leaving Jones to the dilcipline of° 
her hufband, fhe fell with the utmoft fury on that. 
poor fellow, whe had already given fome intimation: 
of himlfelf, by crying, * Zounds! do you intend to kil]; 
‘ my friend?’ 7 3 . y 

Partridge, though not much addiéed to battle, . 
would not however ftand fliJl when his friend. was ate. 
tacked; nor was he much difpleafed with that part 
of the combat which fell to his fhare: he theretore: 
returned my Jandlady’s blows as foon as he received 
them; and now the fight was obftinately maintained: 
on all parts, and it ieemed doubtful to which fide. 
fortune would incline, when the- naked lady, whe. 
had liftened at the top of the ftairs to the dialogue. 
which preceded the engagement, deicended fuddenly.. 
from above, and, without weighing the unfair in-. 
zeae of two to one, fell upon. the poor woman: 
who was boxing with Partridge; nor did: that great. 
champion defift, but rather redoubled his fury, when. 
he found frefh fuccours were arrived to his affitt-. 
ance. : ey 

-.Vi&ory muft now have fallen to-the fide of the 
travellers, (for the bravelt troops muft yield to num-. 
bers), had not Sufan the chambermaid come luckily: 
to fupport her miftrefs. This Sufan was as two-handed 
a wench (according to the phrafe), as any in the caun-: 
try, and would, I-believe, have beat the famed Tha- 
leltris herielf, or any of her fubjeé&t Amazons; for- 
her form was robuft and manlike, and every way made: 
for fuch eneounters. As her hands and arms were: 
jormed to give blows with great mifchief to an ae 
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fo was her face as well contrived to receive blows 
without any great tnjury to herfelf: her nofe being’ 
already flat to her tace; her lips were fo large, that 
no {welling could be perceived in them, and miore- 
aver they were fo hard, that a fift could hardly make 
any impreffion on them. Laftly, her cheek-bones: 
Rood out, as if nature had intended them for. two 
baitions to defend her eyes mm thofe encounters for 
which fhe feemed fo well calculated, and to which ihe 
was moft wonderfully well inclined. 

' Fhis fair creature, entering the field of battle, im- 
mediately filed to that wing where her miftrefs main- 
tained fo unequal a fight with one of either fex. Here: 
fhe prefently challenged Partridge to fingle combat. 


He accepted the challenge, and a molt defperate fight - 


began between them. 

Now the dogs of war being let heofe began to lick 
their bloody lips; now Victory with golden wings: 
-yhung hovering in the air. Now Fortune, taking her- 
fcales from her fhelf, began to weigh the fates of 
Tom Jones, his feinale companion, and Partridge, 
againft the landlord, his wife, and maid; alk which 
hung in exa& balance before her; when a good- 
natured accident put fuddenly am end to the bloody 
fray, with which half of the eombatants had already 
fufficiently featted.. This accident was the arrival of 


a coach and four; upon which my landlord and land- - 


Jady immediately defiled from. fighting, and at their: 
entreaty obtained the fame favour of their antago- 


mits; but Sufan was not fo. kind to Partridge ; for 


that Amazonian fair having overthrown and beftrid. 
ber enemy, was now cuffing him luftily with both 
hands, without any regard to his requeft of a cef- 
fation. of arms, or to thofe loud exclamations. of murs. 
der which he roared forth. _ 

No: fooner, however, had Jones quitted the land. 
Jord, than he flew to the refcue of his defeated com- 
panion, from whom he with much difficulty drew 
off the enraged chambermaid.; but Partridge was: 
Rot immediately fenfible of his deliverance; for’ he 


fill lay flat_on the floor, guarding his face with his 


hands, nor did he ceafe roaring, till Jones had forced. 
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him to look up, and to perceive that the battle was at 
anend. _ 

The landlord, who had no vifible hurt, and the land- 
Jady hiding her well feratched face with her handker- 
chief, ran both haltily to the door to attend the coach, 
from which a young lady aad her maid now alighted. 
Thefe the landlady prefently ufhered into that room 
where Mr Jones had at firit depofited his fair prize, as 
it was the belt apartment in the houfe. Hither they 
were obliged to pafs through the field of battle, which 
they did with the utmolt hafte, covering their faces 
with their handkerchiefs, as defirous to avoid the no- 
tice of any one. Indeed their caution was quite un- 
neceflary : for the poor unfortunate Helen,- the fatal 
caufe of all the bloodfhed, was entirely taken up in 
endeavouring to conceal her own face, and Jones was. 
no lefs occupied in refcuing Partridge from the fury of 
Sufan; which being happily effected, the poor fellow 
immediately departed to the pump to wath his face, 
and to ftop that bloody torrent which Sufan had plen- 
tifully fet a-fowing from his noftrils. 


C H A P. IV. 


In which the arrival of a man of war puts a final end te 
beflilities, and caufes the conclujion of a firm and laff 


ing peace between all parties. 


' A SERJEANT and a file of mufqueteers, with a de- 

ferter in their cultody, arrived about this time. 
The ferjeant prefently enquiréd for the principal ma- — 
giftrate of the town, and was informed by my land- 


- ford, that he himfelf was vefted in that office. He 


then demanded his billets, together with a thug of 
beer, and complaining it was cold, fpread himfelf be- 
fore the kitchen fire. ; 

Mr Jones was at this time comforting the poor dif- 
trefled lady, who fat down at a table in the kitchen, 
and leaning her head upon her arm, was bemoaning 
her misfortunes; but left my fair readers fhould be in 
pain concerning a particular circumitance, [ think 
proper here to aequaint them, that before fhe had 
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:qnitted the room above ftairs, fhe had {0 well covered 
herfelf with a pillowbeer which {ke there found, that 
-her regard to decency was not in the lealt violated 
by the prefence at io many men as were now in the 
“room. 

One of the foldiers now went up tothe Repo 
whifpered fomething in his ear; upon which he fted- 
faitly fixed his eyes on the lady, and having looked at 
her tor near a minute, he came up to her, faying, ‘ I 

-© afk pardon, Madam, but am cercain fam nit de- 
‘© ceived, you can be no other perion than Captain 
‘© Waters’s lady’ 

The poor woman, who in Ret prefent diftvets had 
very little regarded the face of any perfon prefent, no 
fooner looked at the ferjeant, than fhe prefently recol- 
lected him, and calling him by his name, anfwered, 


* that fhe was indeed the unhappy perton he im: igined 


© her to be;* but added, * f wonder any one thould 
‘know me in this difgnite.?. Yo which the ferjeant 
replied, * he was very much furprized to fee her lady- 
‘ {hip in fuch a deefs, and was afraid fome accident 
‘ had happened to her.’ * An accident hath happened 
* to me, indeed,’ fays fhe, « and I am highly obliged 
* to this gentleman, (pointing to Jones), that it was 
* not a tatal one, or that [| am now living to mention 
* it.’ * Whatever the gentleman hath done,’ cries the 
ferjeant, * [am fure the Captain will make him amends 
© tor ic; and if [can be of any fervice, your Ladythip 
~-® may command me, and I fhall think mytelf very hap- 
| © py to have itin my power to ferve, your Ladythip3 
¢ and fo indeed my any one, for I know the Captain 
© will well reward them tor it.’ 

‘The landlady, who heard from the fairs all that patt 
between the fergeant and Mrs Waters, came haitily 
--down, and running directly up to her, began to ifk 
pardon for the offences the had committed, begging 
that all might be imputed to ignorance of her quality: 
ce ‘ Lud, Madam,’ fays fhe, * how fhould [ have ima- 

‘ gined that a lady of your fafhion would appear in 
‘ fuch a dreis? b am fure, Madam, if I had once fuf- 

* pected that your Ladythip was your Ladythip, | would 
* fooner have burnt my tongue out, thanhave faid what 
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‘ have faid: and [ hope your ladythip will accept 
‘ of a gowa, till you can get. your oun cloaths.’ 

¢ Prithee, woman,’ fays Mrs Waters, ‘ ceafe your 
‘ impertinence: how caa you imagine | fhould con- 
‘cern myfelf abowt any thing which comes trom the 
‘ lips of fuch how creatures as yourielf? But 1 am 
* furprized at your affurance in thinking, after what 
is pait, that I will condeicend to put-on any of your 
* dirty things. I would have you RBOWs ecatures [ 
* have a {pirit above that.’ : 

Here Jones interfered, and begged Mis ‘Waters to 
forgive the landlady, gnd to accept her gown: * For 
‘| muit contefs,’ cries he, * our appeurance was & 
© Jictle fulpicious when firft we came in: and | am 
well afflured, all this good woman did was, as the 
profelled, out of regard to the reputation of her — 
houte.’ 
‘ Yes, upon my truly was it,’ fays fhe, *« the gen- 
tleman fpeaks very much like a gentleman, and [ 
fee very plainly is fo; and to be certain the houfe 
is well known to be a houle of as good reputation 
as any on the road, and, though : fay it, is fre- 
quented by gentry of the belt quality, both Irith 
and Englith. I defy any body to fay black is my 
eye, for that matter. And, as [ was faying, if [ 
had known your ladythip to be your ladythip, I 
would.as foon have.burnt my fingers as have af- 
fronted your ladyfhip; but truly, where gentry come 
and fpend their money, | am not willing that they 
fheuld be f{candalized by a fet of poor fhabby ver- 
min, that where-ever they go, leave more lice than 
money behind them; fuch folks never raife my com- 
paffion; for, to be certain, it is foolif{h to have any 
for them, and, if our juttices did as they ought, 
they would be all whipt out of the kingdom; for, 
to be certain, it is what is moft fitting for ‘them; 
But, as for'your ladyfhip, I am heartily forry your 
ladythip hath had a misfortune, and, if your lady- 
fhip will do me the honour to wear my cloaths till 
you can get fome of your ladythip’s own, to-be cer: 
tain the belt I have is at your ladyfhip’s fervice.’ 
Whether cold, fhame, or the periuafions of Mr 
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Jones prevailed moft on Mrs Waters, I will not de- 
termine; but fhe fuffered herfelf to be pacified by this 
fpeech of my landlady, and retired with that good 
woman, in order to apparel herlelf in a decent man- 
ner. 

My landlord was likewife beginning his oration to 
» Jones, but was prefently interrupted by that generous 
youth, who fhock him heartily by the hand; and af- 
fured him of entire bat ie faying, ‘ if you are 
‘ fatisficd, my worthy friend, I promife you | am ? 
and indeed in one fenfe the landlord had the better rea- 
fon to be fatisfied; for he had received a belly-full of 
drubbing, whereas Jones had fcarce felt a fingle blow. 

Partridge, who had been all this time wathing his 
bloody nofe at the pump, returned into the kitchen at 
the inttant when his matter ana the landlord were fhak- 
ing hands with each other. As he was of a peaeeable 
gilp fition, he was pleafed with thofe fymptoms of 
reconciliation; and, though his face bore fome marks 
of Sufan's fit, and many more of her nails, he rather 
chofe to be contented with his fortune in the Jaft bate 
tle. than to endeavour at bettering it in another. 

The heroic Sufan was likewife well contented with 
her victory, though it had coft her a black-eye, which 
Partridge had given her at the firft onfet. Between 
thefe two, therefore, a league was ftruck, and thoTe 


hands, which had been the inflruments of war, be- - 


¢ame now the mediators of peace. 

Matters were thus reftored to a perfec& calm, at 
which the ferjeant, though it may feem fo contrary 
to the principles of his profeffion, teftified his appro- 
‘bation. * Why now, that’s friendly,’ faid he; *‘ d—n 
s me, I hate to fee two people bear i-will to one 
another, after they have had a tuffel. The only 
way when friends quarrel, is to fee it out fairly in 
a friendly manner, as a man may call it, either with 
a fi, or fword, or piftol, according as they like, 
and then let it be all over: for my own part, d—n 
me if ever I love my friend better than when I am 
“ fighting with him. To bear malice is more like a 
¢ Frenchman than an Englifhman.’ . 
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He then propofed a libation as a neceffary part of 
the ceremony at ali treaties of this kind.,-Perhaps the 
reader may here’conclude, that he was well veried in 
dacient hiltory ; but this, though highly probable, as 
he cited no authority to fupport the cuttom, I will 
not affirm with any confidence. Mott likely indeed it 
is, that he founded his opinion on very good authos 
rity, fince he confirmed it with many violent oaths. 
Jones no fooner heard the propofal, than, immedi- 
ately agreeing wich the learned ferjeant, he ordered a 
bowl, or rather a large mug, filled with the liquor 
uled on thete occafions, ta be brought in, and thea 
began the ceremony himfelf. He placed his right 
hand in that of the landlord, and. feizing the bowL 
With his left, uttercd the ufual words, and then made 
his libation. -Atter whreh the fame was obierved by 
all prefent. Indeed there is very little nced of being 
particular in deferthing the whole form, as it differed 
fo little trom thole libations of which {io much is re- 
eorded in ancient authors, and their modern tran 
fcribers. . The principal difference Jay in two initans | 
ces: for firft the prefent company poured the liquors 
enly down their throats ; and, 2dly, the icrjeant, who 
officiated as prieit, drank the Jaft; but he preterved, 
} wclieve, the aacient form in {wallowing much the 
hezeit draught of the whole company, and in being 
the only perion prefent who contributed nothing to- 


_Wards the libation, befides his goed offices in atluting 
at the performance. 


- The yood people now ranged themfelves round 
the kitchen fire, where good huinaur feemed to main- 
tain an abfolure domjuion, and Partridge not only 
forgot his thameful defeat, but converted hunger ine | 
to thirit, and foon became extremely facetious. We 
Mult, however, quit thrs agreeable aflembly for 2 
while, and attend Mr Jones to Mrs Waters’s apart~ 
ment, where the dinner whieh he had now beipoke 
was on the table. Indeed it took no lung time in 
Preparing, having been. all drefled three days before, 
and required nothing more from the cook than ta— 
Warm it over again. | 
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Jn apology for all heroes who bave good fomachs, with 


a defcription of a battle of the amorous hind. 


H ER OES, notwithftanding the high ideas which 
by the means of flatterers they may entertain of 
themfelves, or the world may conceive of therm, have 
certainly more of mortal than divine about them, 
However elevated their minds may be, their bodies at 
Jeaft (which is much the major part of moft) are liable 
to the worit infirmities, and {ubjeé to the vilelt offices 
of humannature. Among thefe latter the a& of eat- 
ing, which hath by feveral wife men been conlidered 
as extremely mean and derogatory from the philofos 
phic dignity, muft be in fome meatfure performed by 
the greateit prince, hero. or philofopher upon earth; 
nay, fometimes nature hath been fo frolictome as to 
exact of thefe dignified chara@ers a much mere eaore 
bitant fhare of this office, than fhe hath obliged thofe 
of the Joweit order to perform 
- To fay the truth, as no known inhabitant of this 
globe is really more than man, fo none need be atham- 
ed of fubmitting to what the neceffities of man de- 
amand; but when thule great perfonuges | have jvf 
mentioned, condefcend to aim at confining fuch low 
offices to themfelves ; as when by hoarding or deftroye 
ing, they feem defiraus to prevent any others from eate 
ing, they then furelv become very low and defpicable. 
- Now, after this thort preface, we think it no difpa- 
yagement to our hero to mention the immoderate ar- 
dour with which he laid about hima this feafon. Jn- 
deed ft may be doubted whether Uly#les, who by the 
way feems to have had the belt ftomach of all the hes 
-roes in that eating poem of the Odyffey, ever made a 
better meal. Three pounds at leaft of thar ficth which 
formerly had contributed to the compcfition ct an Of, 
was now honoured with becoming part of the indivi- 
dual Mr Jones. — | 

This particular we thought ourfelves obliged to 
mention, as ib may account for our bero’s temporary 
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neglect of his fair companion; who ate but very lits 
tle, and was indeed employed in confiderations of a 
very different nature, which pafled unobierved aa 
Jones, till he had entirely fatisfied that appetite whic 
2 fait of twenty-four hours had procured him, but hits 
dinner was no fooner ended, than his attention to other 
matters revived; with thefe matters, therefore, we [halk 
mow proceed to acquaint the reader. ; 
Mr Jones, of whofe perfonal accomplifhments we 
have hitherto faid very little, was in reality one of 
the handiomeft young fellows in the world. | His face, 
befides being the picture of health, had in it the mo 
apparent marks of {weetnefs and good nature. Thefe 
qualities were indeed fo charadteriftical in his countex 
nance, that while the fpirit and fenfib:lity in his eyes, 
though they muft have been perceived by an accurate 
ebferver, might have efcaped the notice of the lefe 
difcerning, fo ftrongly was this good-nature painted 
in his look, that it was remarked by almoft every one 
who faw him. : ’ 
It was, perhaps, as much owing to this, as to a 
very fine complexion, that his face had a delicacy in 
it almoft inexpreflible, and which might have given 
him an air rather too effeminate, had it not-been join- 
ed to a molt mafculine perfon and mien; which latter 
had as much in them of the Hercules, as the former 
had of the Adonis. He was, befides, active, genteel, 
gay and good-humoured, and had a flow of animal 
fpirits, which enlivened every converfation’ where he 
was prefent. : 
When the reader hath duly refiected on thefe many 
charms which all centered in our hero, and confiders 


at the fame time the frefh obligations which Mrs 


Waters had to him, it will be a mark of more prudery: 
than candour to.entertain a bad opinion of her, bee 
caufe fhe conceived a very good opinion of him. 

But whatever cenfures may be paffed upon her, it is. | 
my bufinefs to relate matters of fact with veracity. 
Mrs Waters had, in truth, not only a good opinion 
of our hero, but a very great affection for him. To 
{peak.out boldly at once, fhe was in love, according 
to the predent umiverfally received fenfe of that phrafes 
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-artillery of love. 
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by which love is applied indifcriminately to the defir- - 
_ able objet of all our paflions, appetites. and fenfes, 


and is underitoud to be that preference which we give 
to one kind of food rather than to another. . 

But though the love to thele feveral objects may 
pofibly be one and ihe fame in all cafes, its opera- 


tions however muit be allowed to be different: for - 


how much foever we may be in love with an _ excel- 
lent furloin of beef, or bottle of Burgundy; with a 
damafk roie. or Cremona fiddle; yet do we never 
finile nor ogle, nor drefs, nor flatter, nor endeavour 
by any other arts or tricks to gain the affection of the 


~ faid beef, &c. Sigh indeed we fometimes may; but 


it is generally in the abfence, not in the prefence of 
the beloved object. For otherwife we might poffibly 
complain of their ingratitude and deafnefs, with the 
faine reafon as Pafiphae doth of her bull, whom fhe 
endeavoured to engage by all the coquetry practifed 
with good fuccefs in the drawing room,. on the much 


more ienfible as well as tender hearts of the fine gen- 


tlemen there. 

The contrary happens in that love, which operates 
between perfons of the fame fpecies, but of different 
fexes, Here we are no fooner in love, than it becomes 
our principal care to engage the affections of the ob-. 


ject beloved. For what other purpofe indeed are our 


youth inftruéted in all the arts of rendering them- 
felves agreeable? If it was not with a viéw to this 
love, 1 queftion whether any of thofe trades, which 
deal in fetting off and adorning the buman perfon, 
would procure a livelihood. Nay, thofe great po- 
lifhers of our manners, who are by fome thought to 


teach what principally diftinguifhes us from the brute _ 


creation, even dancing-mafters themfelves, ‘might 
poflibly find no place in fociety. In fhort, all the 

races which young ladies and young gentlemen too: 
ae from others; and the many improvements 
which, by the help of a looking-glafs, they add of 
their own, are in reality thofe very /picula e& faces 
amoris, fo often mentioned by Ovid; or, as they are 
fometimes called in our own language, The whole 


"Now 
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- Now Mrs Waters and our hero had no fooner fat 
down together, than the former began to play thts 
artillery upon the Jatter. But here, as we are about 
to attempt a defcription -hitherto uneflayed either in 
profe or verfe, we think proper to invoke the afliftance 
of certain aerial beings, who will, we doubt not, come 
kindly to our gid on this occafion. 
‘ Say then, ye graces, you that inhabit the hea- 
venly manfions of Seraphina’s countenance ; for you 
are truly divine, are always in her prefence, and 
well know all the arts of charming; fay, what were 
the weapons now ufed to captivate the heart of Mr 
Jones? sO ; 
‘ Firft, from two lovely blue eyes, whofe bright 
orbs flathed lightning at their difcharge, flew forth: 
two pointed ogles: but, happily for our hero, hit 
only a vaft piece of beef which he was then convey- 
ing into his plate, and harmlefs fpent their force. 
The fair warrior perceived their mifcarriage, and im- 
mediately from her fair bofom drew forth a deadly 
figh: a figh, which none could ‘have heard un- 
‘moved, and which was fufficient at once_to have 
fwept off a dozen beaus; fo foft, fo fweet, fo ten- 
der, that the infinuating air muft have found its fub- 
tle way to the heart of our hero, had it not luckily 
been driven from his ears by the coarfe bubbling 
of fome bottled ale, which at that time he was pour 
ing forth. Many other weapons did fhe eflay; but. 
the god of eating (if there be any fuch deity; for I 
do not confidently affert it) preferved his votary; or 
perhaps it may not be dignus vindice nodus, and the 
prefent fecurity of Jones may be accounted for by 
natural means: for as love frequently preferves from 
the attacks of -hunger, fo may hunger poflibly, in 
fome cafes, defend us againft love. | 

* The fair one, enraged at her frequent difappoint- 
Meats, determined on 3 fhort ceflation of arms; 
which interval fhe employed in making ready every 
engine of amorous warfare for the renewing of the 
attack when dinner fhould be over. 

* No fooner then was the cloth removed, than fhe © 
§ again began her operations. Firlt, having ae 
ae : | bs * her 
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¢ her right eye fide-ways againft Mr Jones, fhe thot 
* from its corner a molt penztrating glance; which, 
¢ though great part of its force was fpent before it 
¢ reached our hero, did not vent itklf abfolutely 
* without effecd. his the fair one perceiving, haftily 
* withdrew her eyes, and levelled them downwards, 
‘ as if the was concerned tor what fhe had dones 
« though by this means fhe defigned only to draw him 
¢ from his guard, and indeed to open his eyes, through 
¢ which the mtended ta iurprife his heart. And now, 
* gently lifting up.thofe two bright orbs which had al- 
¢ ready begun to make an impreflion on poor Jones, 
* the difcharged a volley of fmall charins at once from 
# her whole countenance in a fmile. Not a fmile of 
mirth, nor of joy; but a fmile of affeéion, which 
moft ladies have always ready at their command, and 
which ferves them to fhow at once their good hu- 
mour, their pretty dimples, and their white teeth. 
* This fmile our hero received full in his eyes, und 
. was immediately Raggered with its force. He then 
began to fee the defigns of thesenemy, and indeed to 
feel their fuccefs. A parley was now fet on foot 
. between the parties; during which the artful fair fo 
flily and imperceptibly carried on her attack, that 
fhe had almoft fubdued the heart of our hero, before 
fhe again repaired to aéts of hoftility. To confefs 
the truth, I am afraid Mr Jones maintained a kind 
of Dutch defence, and treacheroufly delivered up 
the garrifon, without duly weighing his allegiance 
to_the fair Sophia. In fhort, no fooner had the amo- 
rous parley ended, and the lady had unmdafked the 
royal battery, by carelefsly letting her handkerchief 
drop from her neck, than the heart of Mr Jones 
was entirely taken, and the fair conqueror enjoyed 
the ufual fruits of her victory.’ 
Here the graces think proper to end this defcrip- 
tion, and here we think proper to end the chapter. 
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CHAP. VI. . 


A friendly converfation in the kitchen, which had a very 
common, though not very friendly conclufion. 


HILE our lovers were entertaining theme 

felves in the manner which its partly deicribed 

in the foregoing chapter, they were likewife furnith- 

ing out an entertainment for their good friends in the 

kitchen. And this in a double fente, by affording 

them matter for their converfation, aud, at the fame 
time, drink to enliven their fpirits. — - 

There were now aflembled round the kitchen fire, 
befides my landlord and landlady, who occafionally 
wert back'vard and forward, Mr Partridge, the fer- 
jeant, and the coachman whw drove the young lady 
and her maid. 

Partridge having acquainted the ecompony with 
what he had learnt from the Man of the Hill, con- 
cerning the fituation in which Mrs Waters had been 
found by Jones, the ferjeant proceeded to that part 
of her hiitery which was known to him. He fatd, 
fhe was the wife of Mr Waters, who was a captain 
m their regiment, and had often been with him 
at quarters. ‘ Some folks,’ fays he, > ufed indeed to 
‘ doubt whether they were lawfully married m a 
‘chureh or no. But, for my part, that’s no buft- 
nels of mine; I muft own, if 1 was put to my cor- 
poral oath, 1 believe the is little better than one of 
us; and | fancy the captain may go to heaven 
when the fun fhines upon a rainy day. But if he 
does, that ts neither here nor there; for he won’t 
want company. And the lady, to give the devil 
his due, ts a very good jort of lady, and foves the 
cloth, and is always delirous to do ftri@ juitice to 
it; for fhe hath begged off many a puor foldier, 
and, by her good will, would never have any of 
them puntfhed. But yet, to be fure, enfign Nore 
therton and fhe were very well acquainted together, 
at our laft quarters, that is the very right and truth 

of the matter. But the captain he knows nothing 
: * about 
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what does it figuify? He loves her not a bit the 
worle, and | amn certain would run any man through 
the body that was to abufe her, therefore 1 won’t 
abufe her, for my part. ! only repeat what other 
folks tay; and to be certain, what every body fays, 
there muft be dome truth in” £ Av, ay. a great 
deal of truth, | warrant you,’ cries Partridye; ‘* Ve- 
ritus odium parit’? © Ail a parcel of fcandalous 
Hulk, aniwered the miitrefs of the houte. ‘ "lam 
fure, now ihe is dreit, fhe look» like a very good 
fort of lady, and the behaves herlelt. like one; for 
fhe gave mea gninea for the ule ot my clothe,,’ 
A very good lady, in ieed, eries the landlord; ‘ and 
if you had not been a litle too haity, you would 
not have quarrelled with -her as you did at firit.’ 
¢ You need mention that with my truly,’ antwered 
fhe. * it it had not been for your nonfenfe, nothing had. 
‘ happened. You mat be me-‘diing wih what did 
‘not beong to you, and throw in your fool’s dif- 
courte” © Well, well,’ anfwered he, * what’s paft 
cannot be mended, fo there’s an end of the mitter.’ 
Yes,’ cries fhe, © tor tis once; but will it be mend- 
ed ever the more hereafter?) This is not the firft 
time | have*fuffered for your numfcull’s prate. I with 
. you would always hold your tongue in the honfe, 
and meddle only in matters without doors which con-. 
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feven years ago?’—* Nay, my dear,’ returned hey 
don’t rip up old tories | Come, come, all’s well; and 
* I am forry for what I have dune.’ The landlady, was 
gong to reply, but was prevenied by the peace-ma- 

ing ferjeant, iorely to the difpleature of Partridge, 
who was a great lover of what is called fun, and @ 
great promoter of thofe harmlefs quarre.s which tend 
rather to the production of comical than tragical ine 
cidents. 

_ The ferjeant afked Partridge whither he and bis 
matter were travelling? ‘ None of your magifters,’ 
aniwered Partridge; * [am no man’s fervant, | af- 
* fure you; tor though | hav; had misfortunes in 
‘ the world, 1 write gentleman after my name; and 

: ‘ as 


about it; and as long as there is enough for him too, — 


cern you. Don’t you remember what happened about 
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. £ as poor and fimple as I may appear now, I have 
* taught grammar fchool in my time. Sed tei mibit 
© non jum quod fui * No offence | hope, Sir,’ taid 
the ferjeant : > where then, if [ may venture to be 
‘ fo bold, may you and your friend be travelling ¥ 
- -—--§ You have now denominated us right,’ fays Par- 
tridge. * Amici fumus. And_| promite you my triend 
‘ is one of the greateft gentlemen in the kingdom.’ 


(At which words both landlord and landlady prick-— - 


ed up their ears), ‘ He is the heir of ‘fquire All- 
‘ worthy.’ ‘ What, the ’!quire who doth to muck 
* good. all over the couniry?’ cries my landlady, 
* Even he,’ anfwered Partridge. * Then { warran.,’ 
fays fhe, ‘ he’ll have a fwinging great eitate here- 
* after.’ ‘ Moit certainly,’ anfwered Partridge. * Well,’ 
replied the landlady, ‘ 1 thovght the firit moment [ 
* faw him he looked like a good fort of gentleman 
‘ but my hufband here, to be‘lure, is witer than any 
* body.” * | own, my dear,’ cries he, ‘it was a mif- 
* take.” * A miitake inteed !? anfwered fhe ; * but 
* when did you ever know me to make fuch mif- 
* takes ??—* But how comes it, Sir,’ cries’ the Jand- 
Jord, ‘that fuch a great gentleman walks aboub the 
country afoot!’ ‘ | don’t know,’ returned Partridge s 
great gentlemen have humours femetimes. He hath 
now a dozen of horfes and fervants at Gloucefter; and 
nothing would ferve him, but‘laft night, ict bein 

very hot weather, he mult cool himfelf with a wal 

to yon high hill, whitber i hikewtie walkeat with him 
to bear him company ; but if ever you catch me there 
again; for | was never fo frightened in al] my life. 
We met with the ftrangeit man there.’. ¢ ll be 
hanged,’ cries the landlord, ¢ it,it was not the Man 
of the Hill, as they call him ; if tndeed he be a 
6 man; but [ know feveral people who believe it is the 
‘ devil that lives there.” ‘* Nay, nay, like enough, 
fays Partridge: ‘and now you put me inthe head 
* of it, | verily and fincerely believe it was the devils ~ 
* though I could not perceive his cloven feet, but per~ 
* haps he might have the power given him to hide that, 
-* fince evil {pirits can appear in what thapes they 
* pleafe, ‘ And pray, Sir,’ fays the ferjeant, ‘ no of- 
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fence T hope; but pray what fort of a gentleman is 
the devil? for [ have heard fome of our officers 
fay, there is no fuch perfon ; and that it is only a 
trick of the parf-ns, to prevent their being broke ; 
for if it was publickly known that there was no de- 
vil, the partons would be of no more ufe than we are 
in time of peace.’ ¢ Thote officers,’ fays Partridge, 
are very great fcholars, | fuppofe’ ¢ Not much 
of ichollards neither,’ anfwered the ierjeant : * they 
have not half your learning, Sir, [I believe ; and 
to be fure, [ thought there mnit be a devil, not- 
withftanding what they faid, though one of them 
was a captain : for methought, thinks I to myfelf, 
if there be no devil, bow can wicked people be fent 
to him? andI have read all that upon a_ book.’ 
Some of your officers,’ quoth the landlord, ¢ will 


‘ find there is a devil, totheir fhame, 1 believe. I 


don’t queftion but he’ll pay off tome old fcores, 
upon my account. Here was one quartered upon 
me half a year, who had the confcience to take 
up one of my beft beds, though he hardly fpent 
a fhilling a day in the houfe, and fuffered his men 
to roaft cabbages at the kitchen fire, becaufe [ 
would not give them a dinner on a Sunday = Every 
good Chriftian mult defire there fhould be a devil 
for the punifhment of fuch wretches.’ * Harkee, 
landlord,’ faid the ferjeant, ‘ don’t abufe the cloth ; 
for [ won’t take it.2 * D—n the cloth,’ anfwered 


the landlord. ¢ £ have fuffered enough by them.’ 


< 
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Bear witnefs, gentlemen,’ fays the ferjeant, * he curfes 
the king, and that’s high treafon’ ‘ I curfe the 
king ! you villain, fays the landlord. * Yes, you 
did,’ cries the ferjeant, * you curfed the cloth, and 
that’s curfing the king. It’s all one and the fame 5; 
for every man who curfes the cloth, would curfe 
the king if he durit: fo for matter o’that it’s all 
one and the fame thing.’ ‘ Excufe me there, Mr 
ferjeant,’ quoth Partridge, ‘that’s a non fequitur. 
None of your outlandifh linguo,’ anfwered the fer- 


jeant, leaping from his feat; © { will not fit ftitl and 


hear the cloth abufed.,—* You miftake me, friend,’ 


cries Partridge, ‘1 did not meun to abufe the cloth ' 


2 
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‘ only. faid your conclufion was a non fequitur *? 
¢ You are another,’ cries the ferjeant, § an you come 
‘to that. No morea /eguitur than yourfelf. You 
‘ are a pack of rafcals, and L’ll prove it; for I will 
* fight the beft nian of you all for twenty pound.’ 
This challenge effetually filenced Partridge, whofe | 
ftomach tor drubbing did not io foon return after the 
hearty meal which he had lately been treated with; 
but the coachman, whofe bones were lefs fore, and 
whofe appetite for fighting was fomewhat fharper, did 
not fo eafily brook the affront, of which he conceived 
fome part at leaft fell to his fhare. He ftarted there- 
fore from his feat, and advancing to the ferjeant, {wore 
he Igoked on himfelf to be as good a man as any in 
the army, and offered to box for a guinea. The mili- 
tary man accepted the combat, but refufed the wager; 
upon which both immediately (tript and engaged, till 
the driver of horfes was fo well mauled by the leader 
of men, that he was obliged to exhault his fmall re- 
mainder of brea.h in begging for quarter. 

The young lady was now defirous to depart, and 
had given orders for her coach to be prepared; but 
allin vain, for the coachman was difabled from per- 
forming his office for that evening. An ancient hea-' 
then would perhaps have imputed this difability to 
the god ef drink, no lefs than to the god of war; 
for, in reality, both the combatants had facrificed as 
well to the former deity as to the latter. To fpeak 
plainly, they were both dead drunk, nor was Par- 
tridge in a much better fituation. aAs for my land- 
Jord, drinking was his trade: and the liquor had no - 
more effect on him, than it had on any other vetlel 
an his houfe. : | 
_ The mittrefs of the inn being fummoned to at- 
tend Mr Jones and his companion, at their tea, 
gave a full relation of the Isticr part of the fore- 
gomg fcene; and at the fame time-exprefled great 
concern for the young lady, * who,’ the taid, © was 
‘under the utmoft uncufineis at beiug prevented 


* This word, which, the ferjeant unhappiiy mifteck for an 
affront, is a‘term in k-pic, and means that the conclufion doth 
Not foilow from the premiles. > 
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* from purfuing her journey. She is a fweet pretty 
‘€ creature,’ added -fhe, -* and I am.certain I have 
‘* feen her face before. I fancy the is in Jove, and 
‘€ is running away from her friends. Who knows but 
“¢ fome young gentleman or other may be expecting 
“ her, with a heart as heavy as her own?” 

Jones fetched a ‘hearty figh at thofe words; of 
“which, though Mrs ‘Waters obferved it, fhe took 
no notice while the landlady continued in the room; 
‘but after the.departure of that good woman, fhe 
could net forbear giving our hero certain hints of 
her fufpecting fome very dangerous rival in his affec- 
tions. The aukward behaviour of Mr Jones on 
this occafion convinced her -of the truth, without 
this giving her a dire& anfwer to any of her quefti- 
ons; but fhe was not nice enough in her “amours to 
‘be greatly. concerned -at ‘the difcovery. The beauty 
cof. Jones -highly charmed her eve; but, as fhe could 
mot fee -his heart, (te gave herfelf no-concern about 
sit. She could feaft heartily at the table of love, 
fwithout refle&ting that fome other had already been, 
wor hereafter might:be, feafted with the fame repalt. 
A fentiment which, if it deals-but little in refine- 
anent, deals however much in fubftance; and is lefs 
capricious, and perhaps lefs #l-natured and felfith 
than the defires of thofe females who canbe contented 
enough to abftain from the pcficffion of their lovers, 
:provided they are fufficiently fatisfied that no one elfe 
apollefles them. — at 


CH A PP. ‘VI. 


Containing a fuller account of Mrs Waters, and 
what means Jhe-came tnto that diftrefiful fituation 
from which fhe was refcucd by Fones. 


HOUGH mature-hath by ‘no means mixed up 

an equal fhare either of curiofity or vanity in 

severy human -compofition, there is perhaps no ine 
dividual to whom the hath not allotted fuch a pro- 
‘portion of both, as requires much arts and pains 
seo, to fubdue and keep under. A conqueft, how- 
= ) Ps ever, 
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ever, abfolutely neceflary to every one-who would ir 
any degree deferve the characters of wifdem or good< 
breeding. | | 
_ As jeaes therefore. might very juftly be called a 
well-bred man, he had ftifled all that curiofity whiche 
the extraordinary. manner in- which-he had found» 
Mrs Waters,;-muft be fuppofed to-have occafioneds.- 
He had indeed. at firft therown-oue fome few hints 
te the lady; but when he perceived her indultrioudly: 
avoiding any explanation, he- was-contented to ree 
main in ignorance, the rather as-he was. not without 
fulpicion, that: there. were fome circumftances which* 
muit have raifed-her blufhes, had {he-related the whole: 
truth. 

Now, fince it is poffible that fome of our readers 
may not fv eafily acquiefce under thé fame ignorance, 
and as we are very defirous to fatisfy them all, we_ 
have taken -uncominon»painsté inferm: ourfelves of: — 
the real fact, witlythe relation of which we fhall con-~ 
clude this book.. | | —_ 

This lady then had ‘lived fome-years with one ‘Cap-- 
tain Waters, who was .a-Captain-in-the fame regiment 
te which Mr:Northerton belonged... She paft tor thas. 
gentleman’s wife, and went by his name; and yet, ag” 
the ferjeant faid, there were fome doubts concerning 
the reality of their marriage, which we {hall not at 
prefent.take upon us to refolve. _ 

Mrs Waters, .[..am “forry te fay it; had*<for fome’ 
time contracted an intimacy with the above-mentions 
ed enfign. which did no great credit to-her reputation. 
That fhe had.a remarkable fondnefs for that young 
fellow is moft certain; but whether fhe indulged this 
to any very criminal lengths, is not fo extremely clear;. 
unlefs we will fuppofe that women never grant every: 
favour to a man but one, without granting. him that. 
one alfo. 

The divifion of the regiment.:to which Captain: 
Waters belonged, had two days preceded the march 

of that company to:-which .Mr Northerton was the 
enfign; fo that the former had reached Worcelter; 
the very day after the unfortunate rencounter be- 
M. 2. twee 
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tween Jones and Northerton, which we have before 
recorded. 

Now it had becn agreed between Mrs Waters and 
the Captain, that fhe would accompany him in his 
march as far as Worcciter, where they were to take 
their leave of each other, and {he was thence to return 
to Bath, where the was to ftay till the end of the win- 
ter’s campaign againft the rebels. 


eWith this :greement Mr Northerton was made ace . 


quainted. To fay the truth, the Jady had made him 
an atlignation at this very place, and promifed to ftay 
at Worcefter till his divifien came thither 5 with what 
view, and for what purpoie, muit be left to the reader’s 
divination; for though we are obliged to relate fads, 
we are not obliged to do a violence to our nature by 
any comments to the difadvantage of the lovelielt de 
of the creation. 

Northerton no fooner obtained a releafe from his 
captivity, as we have feen, than he hatted away to 
overtake Mrs Waters; which, as he was a very active 
nimble. fellow, he did at the lalt-mentioned city, fome 
few hours after Captain Waters: had Jett her: at his 
firft arrival he made no tcruple of acquainting her 
with the unfortunate accident, which he made appear 
very unfortunate indeed; for he totally extracted 
every particle of what could be called fault, at leaft 
ina court: of honour, though he left fome circum- 
{tances which might be queitionable in a court of 
Jaw. , 

Women, to their glory be it fpoken, are more ge- 
nerally capable of that violent and apparently dilin- 
terefted patlion of love, which feeks only the good of 
its object, than men. Mrs Waters, therefore, was na 
focner apprized of the danger to which her lover was 
expofed, than fhe loft every confideraticn befides that 
of his fafety ; and this being a matter equally agr'ee- 
able to the gentleman, it became the immediate fub- 
ject of debate between them. 

After much confultaticn on this matter, it was at 
Jength agreed, that the enfign fhould go acrofs the 
country to Hereford, whence he might find fome con- 
weyance to one of the fea-ports in Wales, and a 
mig 
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might make his efcape abroad. In all which expe- 
dition Mrs Waters declared fhe would bear him- 
company ; and for which the was able.to furntfh-him 
with money, a very material article to. Mr. Northers 
ton, fhe having then in her pocket three bank notes - 
to the amount of 90 |. befxles fome cafh;. and a dia« 
roond ring of pretty confiderable value on her finger, - 
All which fhe with the utmof confidence revealed ‘ 


to this wicked man,- little fufpe@ing, the fhould by | 


thefe means. infpire him -with a defign of robbing: 
her. Now, .as they muft, by taking. horfes from: 
Worcetfter, have furnifhed-any purfuers with the means - 
of hereafter difcovering their rout, the enfign pros 
pofedy and -the Jady. prefently agreed, to make their 
firit ftage on foot, for which purpofe -the hardnef¢- 
of-the froft was very feafonable. ok 

The main part of the lady’s -baggage: was -already : 


-at Bath, and fhe had. nothing with her at prefent .be- | 


Sides a very fmall-quantity of linen;. which the gallane 


‘ wadertook ‘to earry in his own pockets. Al} things, . 


therefore, being fettled in the evening, they aroie 
early the next morning, and at five o’clock departed -. 
from Worcelter, it then being above two hours betore.- 
day. But the moon, which was then at the full, gave- 
them all the light fhe was capable of affording... ==“ 
Mrs Waters was not of that delicate-race of wo-- 
men who are obliged to the.invention- ef vehicles - 
for the capacity. of: removmg themfelves from one. 
place to another, .and-.with. whom confequently a 
eoach. is reckoned among the neceflaries of life. Her- 
limbs were indeed full of ftrength and agility, and as - 
her mind. was: no-lefs animated with fpirit, fhe was per-:- 
fectly able to keep pace with her nimble lover. 7 
Having traveled on for fome miles in:a high road-~’ 
which: Northerton.faid he was informed: led-to He- 
reford, they came at. the. break of day tothe fide: 


_ of a large-wood, where he. fuddenly ftopped, ‘and: 


affeGting to: meditate a moment with himlelt, expref-. 
fed fome appreheafions from travelling any longer in: 
fo public a way. Upon: which he eafily periuaded. 
his fair cgmpanion to ftrike with him. into a path/ 


-which feemed to lead direétly through the wood, and 
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which at length brought them both to the bottom of * 
Mazard-hill. 

Whether the execrable fcheme, which he now at- 
tempted to execute, was the effeét of previous de- 
liberation, or whether it now firit came into his head, 
I cannot determine. But being .arrived in this lonely 
place, where it was very improbable he fhould meet 
with any interruption, he fuddenly flipped his garter 
from his leg, and Jaying violent hands on the poor 
woman, endeavoured to perpetrate that dreadful and 
deteftable fact, which we have before commemorated, 
and which the providential appearance of Jones did 
fo fortunately prevent. 3 

Happy was it for Mrs Waters, that fhe «was not of 
the weakeft order of females; for no fooner did fhe 
perceive, by -his tying a knot. in his garter, and by: 
his declarations, what his hellifh imtentions were, 
_ than fhe ftood ftoutly to her defence, and fo {trongly. 
ftruggled with her enemy, {creaming all the while 
for aililtance, that fhe delayed the execution of the 
villain’s purpofe feveral minutes, by which means 
Mr Jones came to her relief, at that very inittant when 
her ftrength failed; and fhe was totally overpowered, 
‘and delivered her from the ruffian’s hands, with no 
other lofs than that of her cloaths, which were torm 
_ from her back, and of the diamond ring, which,. 

during the contention, either dropped from her fin- 
ger, or was wrenched from it by Northerton. 

Thus, reader, we have given thee the fruits of 2 
very painful enquiry, which, for thy fatisfadion, we 
have made into this matter. And here we have open- 
ed to thee a feene of folly, as well as villany, which 
‘we could fcarce have believed a human creature ca~ 
pable of being guilty of; had we not remembered 
that this fellow was at that time firmly periuaded, 
that he had already committed a murder, and. had 
forteiied his life to the law. . As he concfiided there- 
fore that his only fafety lay in flight, he thought the 
poliefliing himtelf of this poor woman’s money and 
ring, would make him amends for the additional 
burden ke was to lay on-his conicience. . 
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And here, reader, we muft tricly caution thee, that 
thou dot not take any occafion, from the mifbehaviour 
of fuch a wretch as this, to reflect on fo worthy and 
honourable a body of men, as are the-oflicers of our 
army in general. Thou wilt be pleafed to confider, 
that this fellow, as we have already informed thee, 
had neither the birth nor education of a gentleman, 
nor was a proper perion to be’ inrollcd among the 
number of fuch. If therefore his bafeneis can jultly 
reflcét on any befides himfelf, ic muft be only ca thofe 
who-pave him his commiflicn. 


THE 


F OU NDLIWN G. 


BOOK X. 


In which the hiftory goes forward about twelve hours. 


CHAP L | 
Containing inftrucions very neceffary to be perufed ly 


modern critics. 


EADER, it is impofible we fhould know what 

R fort of perfon thou wilt be: for perlraps, thou 

may’{t. be as learned in human nature as Shake- 

{peare himfelf was, and perhaps thou’ may’{t be no 

wifer than fome of his editors. Now, left this latter 

fhould be the cafe, we think proper, before we go any 

farther together, to give thee a few wholefome admo- 

nitions; that thou may’ft not as grofsly mifunderltand 

‘and mifreprefent us, as fome oF the faid editors have 
mifunderitood and mifreprefented their author. 

Firft then, we warn thee not too haftily to condemn 
any of the incidents in this our hiftory, as impertinent 
and foreign to our main defign, becaufe thou dof 
not immediately conceive in what manner fuch inct- 
dent may conduce to that defign. This work may, in- 
deed, be confidered as a preat creation of our own; and 
for a little reptile of a critic to prefume to find sees 
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with any of its parts, without knowing the manner in 
which the whole ts connected, and betore he comes to 
the final cataftrophe, is a moft prelumptuous abfurdi- 
ty. The allufion and metaphor we have here made 
ufe of, we muft acknowledge to be infinitely too great 
for our occafion; but there is, indeed, no other, which 
is at all adequate to-exprefs the difference between an 
author of the firft rate, and a critic of the lowelt. 

Another caution we would give thee, my good rep- 
tile, 1s, that thou doft not find out too near a refem- 
blance between certain characters here introduced ; as - 
for inttance, between the landlady who appears in the 
feventh book, and her in the ninth. ‘Thou art to 
know, friend, that there are certain charaéteriftics, in 
which moft individuals of every profeflion and occupa- 
tion agree. ‘To be able to preterve thefe charadterifs 
tics, and at the fame time to diverfify their operations, | 
is one talent of a good writer. Again, to mark the 
nice diftinction between two perfons aétuated by the. 
‘fame vice or folly is another; and as this laft talent is 
found in very few writers, fo is the true difcernment 
of it foond in as few readers; though, I believe, the 
obfervation of this forms a very principal pleafure in 
thoie who are capable of the dilcovery: every perfon, 
for inftance, can diltinguith between Sir Epicure Mame 
mon, and Sir Fopling Flutter; bute to note the dif 
ferertte between Sir Fopling Flutter and Sir Courtly 
Nice, requires a more exquiiite judgment: for want 
of which, vulgar {pectators of plays very often do great 
injuftice in the theatre; where [ have fometimes known 
a poet in danger of being conviéted of a thief, upon 
much worfe evidence than the refemblance of hands 
hath been held to be in the law. In reality, I appre- 
hend every amorous widow on the ftage would run the 
hazard of being condemned as a fervile imitation of 
Dido, but that happily very few of our play-houfe 
critics underftand enough of Latin to read Virgil. 

In the next place, we muft admonifh thee, my wor- 
thy friend, (for, perhaps, thy heart may be better 
,than thy head), not to condemn a chara¢ter as a bad 
one, becaufe it is not perfectly a good one. If thou 
_dolt delight in thefe models of perfection, there ah 
books 
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books enow written to gratify thy tafte; but as we 
have not, in the courfe of our converfation, ever hap- 
pened to meet with any fuch.perfon, we have not 
chofen to introduce any fuch here. To fay the truth, 
I a, little queftion whether. mere man ever. arrived at. 
this confummate degree of excellence, as well. as whee 
ther there hath-ever exilted a monfter bad enough ta: 
verify that 


—— Nulla virtute redemptum . 
A vitiis—— oe 


in Juvenal: nor d6 I, indeed, conceive the good pure 
pofes ferved by inferting charaters of fuch angelic pers 
fection, or.fuch diabolical depravity, in any work of | 
invention: fince, from contemplating either, the mind- 
of man is more likely to be overwhelmed with for- 
row and thame, than.to draw any good ules frem fuch: 
patterns; for in the former inltance_he may be both . 
concerned and alhamed to fee.a pattern of excellence, 
in his nature, which he may reafonably defpair of 
ever arriving at; and, in contemplating the latter he 
may be no lefs affected with thofe uneafy fenfations, . 
at feeing the nature, of which he is a partaker, dee- 
graded into fo odious and deteftable a creature. 
In fact, if there be enough of goodnefs in a charace - 
ter to engage the admiration and affection of a well- 
difpofed mind, though there fhould appear fome of 
thofe little blemifhes, guas humana parum cavit natura, 
they will raife our compaflion rather than our abhor- 
rence. Indeed, nothing can be of more moral ufe 
than the imperfe@ions which are feen in examples of 
this kind; fince. fuch form a kind of furprize, more 
apt to affect and dwell upon-the mind, than the faults 
of very vicious and wicked. perfons. The foibles and 
vices of men, in whom there is a great mixture of good, . 
become more glaring objea&s from the virtues which 
contraft them, and fhew their deformity; and, when- | 
we find fuch vices attended with their evi] confequence 
to our favourite characters, we are not only taught. 


+ Whofe vices are not allayed with a fingle virtue. 
: to-~ 
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to fhun them*for' their: own fake, but to hate them for 
the mifchiefs they have alzeady brought on thofe we 
love. 

And: now, my friend, : having given you thefe few 
adinonitions, we will, if you pleafe, once more ee 
forward with our hiftory. 


CAA? 


‘Containing the arrival of anUrith gentleman, with very 
extraordinary adventures which enfued at the inn. 


OW the little trembling hare, ‘which the dread 
N of all her numerous enemies, and-chiefly of that 
cunning, cruel, -carniverous animal man, had con- . 
fined all the day:to her durking: place,'‘{ports wantonly 
o’er the lawns :‘now ‘on fome ‘hollow tree the owl, 
Thrill chorilter of the night, hoots forth notes which 
might charm the ears:of fome modern connoiffeurs in 

mufic : now ‘in the imagination of the half drunk 
clown, as he ftagpers through the-church-yard, or rae 
‘ther charnet-yard, to his‘ hame, fear paints the bloody 
Shobgoblin : now thieves and ruthans are awake, and 
thoneft watchmen fait afleep : in plain Englith, it was 
“now midnight ; and the:company at the inn, as well 
tthofe who have been already mentioned in this hiftory, 
vas fome others who arrived im the evening, were all 
‘in bed. Only Sufan chambermaid was now tir ring, 
‘fhe being obliged to wafh the kitchen, betore {he res 
"tired to the arms of the‘fond, expecting hoftler 
In this pofture were affairs at the inn, when a gens 
‘tleman arrived'there poft. He immediately alighted 
‘from his horfe, and,‘coming up to Sufan, enquired of 
‘her, in a very abrupt and cohfufed manner, being al- 
"molt out‘of breath with.eagernefs, whether there was_ 
~ any lady in the houte. Vhe leur of night, and the 
“behaviour of the man, who ftared very wildly all the - 
"time, a little furprized Sufan, fo that the hefitated be- 
fore fhe made any anfwer : upon which the geutleman, 
-with redoubled eagernefs, begged her to give hima 
‘true information, faying, he had loft his wife, and 
awas come‘in:putluit of her, ‘ Upon my fhoul,’ zee 
ey 
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he, ‘J have been near catching her already in two 
‘ orthree places, if I had not found her gone jult.as 
‘ [ came up with her. ‘If fhe be in the houfe, do 
¢ carry me up in the dark, and fhew her to me; and 
¢ if the be gone away before me, do tell me which 
‘ way I thall go after her to meet her, and, upon my 
¢ fhool, [ will make you the richeft poor woman in 
‘ the nation.’ He then pulled out a handful of gui- 


neas, a fight which would have bribed perfons of much | 


greater confequence than this poor wench, to much 
worfe purpoles. _ 

Sufan, from the account fhe had received of Mrs 
Waters, made not the leaft doubt but that fhe was the 
very identical ftray whom the right owner purtued. 
As the concluded, therefore, with great appearance of 
reafon, that fhe never could get money in an honeiler 
way than by reltoring a wife to her hufband, . fhe 
made no feruple of afluring the gentleman, that the 
lady he wanted was then in the houfe ; and was pre- 
fently afterwards prevailed upon (by very liberal pro- 
mifes, and fome earne(t paid into her hands), to con- 
dud him to the bed-chamber of Mrs Waters. 

It hath been a cuftom long eftablilhed in. the polite 
world, and that upon very {clid and fub(lantial reafons, 
‘that a hufhand thall never enter his wife’s apartment 
without firft knocking at the docr, The many excel- 
Jent ufes of this cuitom need feurce be hinted to a rea- 


der who hath any kaowledge of the world: for by this ° 


means the lady hath time toadjutt herfelf, or to remove 
any difagreeable object out of the way ; for there are 
fome fituations, in which nice and delicate women 
would not be difcovered by thetr hufbands. 

Yo tay the truth, there are feveral ceremonies in- 
ftitured among the polifhed part of mankind, which, 
thong’ they may to coarfer judgments, appear as 
matters of mere form, are found to have much of fub- 
ftince in them, by the more dilcerning; and lucky 
would it have been, had the cultom above-mentioned 
been obferved by our gcntieman in the prefent in- 
ftance. Knock, indeed, he did at the door, but not 
with one of thofe gentle raps which is uiual on fuch 
occafions.: On the contrary, when he found the door 

I - . - locked 
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Jocked, he flew at it with fuch violence, that the lock 
immediately gave. way, the door burft epen and he 
fell headlong into the room. ~ 

He had no fooner recovered his legs, than forth 
from the bed, upon his legs likewife appeared 
with fhame and forrow are we obiiged to proceed ——~ 
our hero himfelf, who, with a menacing voice, de- 
manded of the gentleman who he was, and what he 
meant by daring to burit open his chamber in that 
outragious manner. 

The gentleman at firft thought he had committed 
a miltake, and was going to afk pardon and retreat 5 
when, on a fudden, as the moon thone very bright, 
he calt his eyes on ftays, gowns, petticoats, caps, 
ribbons, ftockings, garters, fhoes, clogs, &c. alf 
which lay in a difordered manner on the floor. All 
thele operating on the natural jealoufy of his temper; 
fo enraged him, that he loft all power of fpeech; and 
without returning anv an{wer to Jones, he endeavou- 
ged to approach the bed. 

Jones immediately interpofing, a fierce contention 
rote, which foon proceeded to blows on both fides. 
And now Mrs Waters (for we muft confeis fhe was in 
the iame bed), being, I fuppofe, awakened trom her 
Mlecp, and feeing two men fighting in her bed-cham- 
ber, began to icream in the molt vroJent manner, cry- 
ing out murder ! robbery! and more frequently rape { 
which lalt, fome, perhaps, may wonder fhe fhould 
mention, who do not confider that thefe words ot exe 
clamation are uf:d by Jadies in a fright, as fa, la, la, 
ra, da, &c. are in mufic, only as the vehicles of 
found, and without any fixed ideas, 

Next to the lady’s chamber was depofired the body 
of an Irith gentleman, who arrived ioo late at the ina 
to have been mentioned before. This gcntleman was 
one of thefe whom the Irifh call a caiabalaro, or cae 
valier. He was a younger brother_ot a good family, | 
and having no fortune at home, was obliged to look 
_ abroad in order.to get one: for which purpofe he 
was proceeding to Bath to try his luck with cards 
and the women. 

This young fe.iow lay in bed reading one of Mrs 
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Behn’s novels; for he had been inftrudted, by.a friend, 
that he would find no more eficctual method of ree 
commending. himfelf to the ladies than the improving 
his underflanding, and filling his mind with good 
literature. He no founer, therefore, heard the vio- 
Jent uproar in the next room. than he leapt from his 
bolfter, and, taking his fword in one hand, and the 
candle which burnt by him in the other, he went di- 
rectly to Mrs Waters’s chamber. | 

If the fight of another man in his fhirt at firt added 
fome fhock to the decency of the lady, it made her 
prefently amends by confiderably abating her fearss 


tor no fooner had the calabalaro entered the rcom, — 


than he cried out: * Mr Fitzpatrick, what the devil 
* is the meaning of this ?? Upon which the other im- 
mediately anfwered, * O, Mr Macklachlan, I am 
‘ rejoiced you are here.—This villain hath debauch- 
‘¢ ed my wife, and is pot into bed with her’—* What 
© wife?’ cries Macklachlan, * do not I know Mrs 
¢ Fitzpatrick very well, and don’t I fee that the lady, 
© whom the gentleman who ftands here in his fhirt is 
« lying in bed with, is none of her!’ 

Fitzpatrick now perceiving, as well by the glimpfe 
he had of the lady, as by her voice, which might 
have been diftinguifhed at a greater diltance than he 
now ftood from her, that he “had made a very unfor- 
tunate miftake, began to afk many pardons of the 
Jady ; and then turning to Jones he faid, ‘ I would 
¢ have you take notice [ do not afk you pardon, for 
“© you have beat me; for which I am refolved to have 
¢ your blood in the morning.’ 

Jones treated this menace with much contempt ; 
and Mr Macklachlan anfwered, § Indted, Mr Fitz- 
' € patrick, you may be afhamed ot your owntelt, ta 
< difturb people at this time of night: if all the pea- 
§ ple in the inn were not afleep, you would have 
‘ awakened them as you have me. The gentleman 
¢ has ferved you very rightly. ‘Upon my con:cience, 
* thongh I have no wife, if you had treated her fo, 
© I would have cut your throat, 

Jones was fc corfcunded with his fears for his lady’s 
reputation, that he knew neither what to fay or . ; 

ut 
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but-the invention of women is, as hath been obferved; 
much readier than that of men. She recollected that 
there was a communication between her chamber and 
that of Mr Jones; relying, therefore, on his hopour 
and her own eee: fhe anfwered, ‘ I know not 
¢ what you mean, villains ! [ am wife to none of you. 
‘ Help! Rape! Murder! Rape!”+-And now the 
landlady coming into the room, Mrs Waters fell 
upon her with the utmoft virulence, faying, ¢ She 
‘ thought herfelf in a fober inn, and not ina bawdy- 
‘ houfe; but that a fet of villains had broke into her 
© room, “ath an intent upon her honour, if not uporm 
‘ her life; and both, fhe faid, were equally dear to 
« her? 

The landlady now began to roar as loudly as sie 
poor woman in bed had done before. She cried,‘ She 
‘ was undone, and that the reputation of her houfe, 
¢ which was never blown upon before, was utterly 
‘ deftroyed.’ Then tutning to the med, fhe cried,’ 
¢ What, -in the devil’s name, is the ten lou: of all this 
* difturbance in the lady’s roonr?’ Fitzpatrick, hang-. 
ing down his head, repeated, * That he had commit+ 
$ ted a miftake, for which he heartily afked, pardon;’ 
and then retired with his countryman. Jones, who 
was too ingenious to have mule the hint given him by 
his fair one, boldly aflerted, * That he had run to her 
¢ afliftance upon hearing the door broke open; witlr 
¢ what defign he could not conceive, unlefs of robbing 
¢ the lady; which if they intended,’ he faid, * he had 
® the good fortune to prevent.’ * I never had a rob-: 
* bery committed in my houfe fince I have kept it,” 
cries the landlady: * 1 would have you to know, Sir; 
* J harbour no highwaymen here; I fcorn the word, 
£ thof [ fay it, None-but honett, good gentlefolks, 
€ are welcome to my houfe;-and 1 thank good luck,’ 
© I have always had enow of fuch cuftomers ; indeed 
* as many as { could entertain. Here hath been my 
‘ Lord and then fhe repeated over a catalogue 
of names and titles, many of which we might, per- 
haps, be guilty of a breach of privilege by infer ting. 

Jones, afer much patience, at length interrupted 


her by makiig an apology to Mrs Waters, for having 
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appeared before her in his fhirt, affuring her, * That 
“ nothing but a concern for her fafety could have 
* prevailed on him to doit.’ The reader may inform 
himlelt of her anfwer, and, indeed, of her whole be- 
haviour to the end of the icene, by confidering the 
fituation which the affected, it being that of a model 
lady, who was awakened out of her fleep by three 
range men in herchamber. This was the part which 
fhe undertook to perform; and, indeed, fhe executed 
at fo well, that none of our theatrical aGrefles could 


exceed her, in ayy of their performances, either on oF 


off the ftage. 

And hence, I think, we may very fairly draw an 
argument, to prove how extremely natural virtue is to 
the fair fex: for though there is not, perhaps, one in 
ten thouland who is capable of making a good attreis; 
and even among thefe we rarely fee two whe are e- 
qually able to perfonate the fame character; yet this 
of virtue they can all admirably well put: on; and as 
well thofe individuals who have it not, as, thofe who 
polle's it, can all ad it to the utmolt degree of per- 
fection. 

When the men were all departed, Mrs Waters, 
recovering from her fear, recovered likewHe from her 
anger, and {poke in much. gentler accents to the land- 
lady, who did not fo readily quit her concern for the 
reputation of the houfe, in favour of which fhe began 
again to number the many. great perfons who had 
flept under her roof; but the lady ftopt her fhort, 
and, having abfolutely acquitted her of having had 
any {hare in the palt difturbance, begged to be left 
to her repofe, which, fhe faid, fhe hoped to enjoy 
unmoletted during the remainder of the night. Upon 
which the landlady, after much civility, aad many 
gourt’lics, touk her leave. | 
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CHAP. It 


Jf dialogue between the landlady, and Sufan the chambers 
maid, proper to be read by all innkeepers and their fer~ 
vants: with the arrival, and affable behaviour of a 
beautiful young lady; which may teach perfons of condi- 
tion bow they may acquire the love of the whole world. 


HE landlady, remembering that Sufan had been 

the only perfon out of bed when the door was | 
burft open, reforted prefently to her, to enquire into 
the firft occafion of the difturbance, as well as wha 
the ftrange gentleman was, and when and how he ar- 
tived. 
- Sufan related the whole ftory, which the reader 
knows already, varying the truth only in fome cir- 
cumi{tances, as fhe faw convenient, and totally con- 
cealing the money which fhe had received. But 
whereas her milirefs had, in the preface to her en- 
quiry, fpoken much in compatlion for the fright | 
which the lady had been in, concerning any intended 
depredations on her virtue, Sufan could not help en- 
deavour ing to quiet the concern which her mikrefs 
feemed to be under on that account, by {wearing hear- 
tily the faw Jones leap out from her bed. 


The landlady fell into a violent rage at thefe words, — 


* A likely ftory truly,’ cried fhe, ‘ that a woman 
fhould cry out, and endeavour to expofe herfelf, if 
that was the cafe! I defire to know what better 
proof any lady can give of her virtue than her cry- 
ing out, which, I believe, twenty people can wit- 
nets for her the did? I beg, Madam, you would 
‘ fpread no fuch feandal of any of my guetts: for it — 
* will not only refle& on them, but upon the houfe; 
* and [ am fure no vagabonds,-:nor wicked beggarly 
* people come here.’ : 
© Wel, fays Sufan, ‘then I muft not believe my 
* own eyes.’ * No, indeed you muft not always,’ an- 
fwered her miftrefs, «I would not have believed my 
* own-eyes againit fuch good gentlefolks, -1 have not 
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‘ had a better fupper ordered this half year than they 

* ordered lait night; and fo eafy and good-humoured 
— © were they, that they found no fault with my Wor- 

« céiterfhire perry, which | fold them for Champaignes 
* and to be dure it 1s as well taited, and as wholefome 
« as the beft Champaigne in the kingdom, otherwife I 
€ would tcorn to give it ’em, and they drank me two 
* bottles. No, no, | will never believe any harm of 
‘ fuch fober good fort of people.’ . : 

Sufao being thus filenced, her mifltrefs proceeded to 
other matters.  § And fo you tell me,’ eontinued 
fhe, * that the ftrange gentleman came poft, and there 
is a footman without with the hories? why then, he 
is certainly fome of your great gentlefolks too. Why 
did not you afk him whether he’d have any fupper ? 
I think, he is in the other gentleman’s room; go up 
and afk. whether he called. Perhaps he’ll order fome- 
thing when he finds any body itirring in. the houfe to 
drefs it. Now don’t commit any of your ufual blun- 
ders, by telling him the fire’s out, and the fowls 
alive. Andit he fhould order. mutton, don’t blab 
out, that we have none. The butcher, | know, 
killed a fheep jult before I went to bed, and he never 
refufes to cut it up warm when I defire it. Go, re- 
member there’s all forts of mutton and fowls; go, 
open the door, with, Gentlemen d’ye call? and if 
they fay norhing, afk what his honour will be plealed 
to hve for his tupper. Don’t forget ht honour : Go; 
if yor don’t mind all thete matters better, you'll ne- 
ver come to any thing.’ 

Sufan deyarted, and foon returned with an account 
that the two gen:lemen were got both into the fame 
bed ‘ Two gentlemen,’ {ays the landlady, ‘1 
the fame bed! that’s impoffible ; they are two errant 
fernbs, I warrant them; and, 1 believe, young 
*fquire Allworthy gueffed right, that the fellow im- 
tended to rob her Jadyfhip: for if he had broke open 
_the lady’s door with any of the wicked defigns of a 
gentleman, he would never have {neaked away [0 
another roon to fave the expence of a fupper and 


bed to himielf. They are certainly thieves, and 
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‘ their fearching after a wife is nothing but a pre. 
* tence.’ 

_ In thefe cenfures my landlady did Mr Fitzpatrick 
great injultice: for he was really borm a gentleman, 
though not worth a groat; and though, perhaps, he 
chad fome few blemifhes in his heart as well as in his 
head, yet being a ineaking, or a niggardly fellow, was 
not one of them. In reality, he was fo generous a © 
man, that whereas he had received a very handfome 
fortune with his wife, he had now fpent every penny 
of it, except tome little pi:tance which was fettled up- 
en her; and in order to pofle(s himfelf of this, he had 
ufed her with fuch cruelty, that, together with his jea- 
louf,, which was of the bittereit kind, it had forced 
the poor woman to run away from him. 

This gentleman then being well tired with his long 
journey trom Chelter in one day, with which, and fome 
good dry blows he had received in the feuffle, his etree 
were fo fore, that added to the forenefs of his mind, 
had quite deprived him of any appetite for. anes 
and being now fo violently difappointed in the-woe 
man, whom, at the matid’s initance, he had miitaken 
for his wife, it never once entered into his head, that 
fhe might nevervhelefs be in the houfe, though he had 
rred in the firit perfon he had attacked. He there 
Tore yielded to the diffuafions of his friend from fearche 
ing any farther after ber that night, and accepted 
the kind offer of part of his bed. 

. The footman and poit-boy were ina different. di 
polition. They were more ready to order than the 
kandlady was to provide ; however, after being pretty 
well fatisfied by them of the seal truth of the caie, and 
that Mr Fitzpatrick was no thicf, fhe was at length 
pre ‘ailed on to fet jome cold meat before them, which 
they were devouring with great greedinels, when Pars 
tridge caine into the kitchen. [fe nad been firlt awake 
ed by the hurry which we have before feen ; and while 
he was endeavouring to compofe himielf again on his 
pitlow, a {creech-owl bad given him fuch a lerenade at 
his window, that he leap: in a mott horrible affright 
from his Bete and huddling on his cloaths with great 
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expedition, ran down to the protedion of the come 
pany, whom he heard talking below in the kitchen. 

* His arrival detained my landlady from returning to 


her reft: for fhe was juft about to leave the other two ' 


gnefls to the care of Sufan; but the friend of young 
"quire Allworthy was not to be fo neglected, efpect- 
ally as he called tor a pint of wine to be mulled. She 
immediately obeyed, by putting the fame quantity of 
perrv to the fire : for this readily anfwered to the name 
of every kind of wine. | 

The Irith footman was retired to bed, and the poft- 
boy was going to follow; but Partridge invited him 
to ftay, and partake of his wine, which the lad very 
thankfully accepted. The fchoolmatter was indeed 
afraid to return to bed by himieif; and as he did not 
know how foon he might lofe the company of my land- 
lady, he was refolved to fecure that of the boy, in 
whofe ‘prefence he apprehended no danger from the 
devil, or any of his adherents. | 

And now arrived another poft-boy at the gate; up- 
on which Sufan being ordered out, returned, intro- 
ducing two young women, in riding habits, one of 


which was fo very richly laced, that Partridge and the — 


pott-bey inftantly ftarted from their chairs, and my 
landlady fell to her court’fies, and her ladyfhips, with 
great eagernefs. | | 

The lady in the rich habit faid, with a fmile of great 
conde!cenfion, * If you will give me leave, Madam, 
‘ 1 will warm myfelf a few minutes at your kitchen 
* fire; for it is really very cold; but 1 muft infft on 
‘ difturbing no one from hig feat... This was fpoken 
on account of Partridge, who had retreated to the other 
erfd of the room, ftruck with the utmoft awe and afto- 
nifhment at the fplendor of the lady’s drefs. Indeed, 
fhe had a much better title to refpe@ than this: for 
fhe was one of the tmoft beautiful creatures in the 
world. 

The lady earneftly defired Partridge to return to his 
feat, but could not prevail. She then pulled off her 
gloves, and difplayed to the fire two hands, which had 
every property of {now in them, except that of melt- 
ang. Her companion, who was indeed her maid, like- 
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wife pulled off her gloves, and dileovered what bore 
‘an exact refemblance, in cold and colour, to a piece of 
frozen beef. ; 

‘ { with, Madam,’ quoth. the latter, ‘ your ladys 

* fhip would not think of going any farther to-night, 
* [am terribly afraid your rady ip, will not be able 
* to bear the fatigue.’ ¥ 

© Why ture,’ cries the landlady, ‘ her ladythip’s 
« honour can never intend it. O blefs me, farther 
* to-night indeed! let me beféech your ladyfhip not 
¢ to think on’t—But to be fure, your lady{hip can’t. 
« What will your honour be pleafed to have for fup- 
* per? I have mutton of all kinds; and fome nice 
* chicken.’ 

¢ | think, Madam,’ faid the lady, * it would be 
rather breaktaft than fupper; but I can’t eat any 
thing; andif I ftay, thal] only ly down for an hour 
or two. However, if you pleafe, Madam, you may 
get me a little fack-whey made very {mall and thin.’ 

“ Yes, Madam,’ cries the miftrefs of the houfe, * [ 

have fome excellent white-wine.’ * You have no 
fack then,’ fays the lady. ‘ Yes, an’t pleafe your 
honour, I have; I may challenge the couutry. for 
that---but let me beg your ladythip to eat fome- 
- thing.’ 

_ © Upon my word, I can’t eat a morfel,’ aitwendd 
the lady; * and I fthall be much obliged to you, if 
¢ you will pleafe to get my apartment ready as foon 
* as pofible: for 1 am refolved to be on horfeback 
« again in three hours.’ 

_ © Why, Sufan,’ cries the landlady, ‘ is there a fire 
© Jit yet in the Wild-goofe? ——TI am forry, Mae 
* dam, all my heft rooms.are full. Several people of 

* the firft quality are now in bed. Here’s a great | 
* young ’fquire, and many other great gentlefolks of 
© quality.’ 
Sufan anf{wered, ‘ That thre Irifh gentlemen were 
‘ got into the Wild goofe.’ 
‘ Was ever any thing like it!’ fays the mittrefs ; ; 
* why the devil would you not keep fome of the bett 
¢ roums for the quality, when you know fcarce a day 
“ paffes without fome calling here?---If they be gen- 
* tlemen, | 
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tlemen, I am certain, when they know it is for het 
ladythip, they will get up again.’ . 

‘ Not upon, my account,’ ‘lays the lady; * I wilf 
have no perton difturbed for me. If you have a 
room that is commonly decent, it will ferve mé 
very well, though it be never fo plain. I-beg, Ma- 
dam, you will not give yourfelf fo much troublé 
on my account.’ * O, Madam,’ cries the other, 
I have feveral very good rooms for that matter, but 
none good enough for your honour’s ladythip. 
However, as you are fo condefcending to take up 
with the beft I have, do, Sufan, get a fire in the 
Rofe this minute. Will your ladyfhip be pleafed 
to go up now, or ftay till the fire is lighted?? * I 
* think,. 1 have fufficiently warmed myfelf,’ anfwered 


a a 


ee 


‘the lady: ‘ fo if you pleafe I will go now: I am 


‘ afraid | have. kept ‘people, and particularly’ that 
* gentleman; (meaning Partridge), too long in thé 
* cold already. Indeed I cannot bear to think of 
‘ keeping any perfon from the fire this dreadful 
‘ weather.’ She then departed with her maid, thé 


Jandlady marching with two lighted candles beforé 


her. 

When that good woman returned, the converfation 
in the kitchen was all upon the charms of the young 
lady. There is indeed in perfe& fbeauty a power 
which none almoft can withftand: for my landlady; 
though the was not pleafed at the negative given td 
the fupper, declared the had never feen fo lovely 4 
creature. Partridge ran out inte the moft extravagant 
encomiums on her face, though he could not refrain 
from paying fome compliments to the gold lace ort 
her habit: the poft boy fung forth the praifes of her 
goodnels, which were likewife echoed by the other 
polt-boy, who was now come in.. * She’s a true 
* good lady, I warrant her,’ fays he; ¢ fhe hath mercy 
upon dumb creatures; for fhe afked me every now 
and- tan upon the journey,-if I did not think fhé 
fhould hurt the horfes by riding too faft; and, when 
‘fhe came in, the charged me to give them as much 
corn as ever they would eat.’ | re 
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Such charms there are in affability, and fo fure is 
it to attrad the praifes of all kinds of people. It 
may indeed be compared to the celebrated Mrs. Huf- 
fey *. it is equally fure to fet off every female per- 
fection to the higheit advantage, and jto palliate and 
conceal every defect. A fhort reflection which we 
could not forbear making in this place, where my 
reader hath feen the lovelinefs of an affable deport= 
ment ; and truth will now oblige us to contraftut, by 
fhewing the reverfe. 


C HA P. IV. 


Containing infallible nofirums for procuring ani 
difcfteem and hatred. 


H FE Jady had no fooner laid herfelf on her pil- 

Jow, than the waiting woman returned to the 
kitchen to regale with fome of thofe dainties which 
her miftrefs had refuted. 
_ The company, at hefentrance, fhewed her the 
fame refpeé which they had before paid to her mif- - 
trefs, by rifing; but the forgot to imitate her by de- 
firing them to fet down again. Indeed it was fcarce 
poflible they fhould have done fo: for fhe- placed her 
chair in fuch ‘a pofture, as to occupy almolt the 
whole fire. She then ordered a chicken to be broiled 
that inftant, declaring, if it was not ready in a quar- 
ter of an hour, fhe would not, ftay for it. Now, 
though the faid chicken was then at rooft in the ftable, 
and required the feveral ceremonies of catching, kil- 
Jing, and picking, before it was brought to the grid- 
iron, my-landiady wonld neverthelefs have under- 
taken to do all within the time; but the gueft, being 


‘ unfortunately admitted behind the fcenes, mult have 


been witnefs to the Fourberie: thé poor woman was 
therefore obliged to confefs that {he had none in the 
houfe; * but, Madam,’ faid fhe, * I can get any and 
‘. of mutton in an inftant from the butcher’s. 


‘ © A celebrated mantua-maker in the Strand, famous for fetting 
o the fhapes of women, , 
: ‘ Do 
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‘ Do you think then,’ anfwered the waiting gen- . 


tlewoman, § that I have the {tomach of a horfe, to eat 


mutten at this time of night? Sure you people. | 


¢ 

¢ that keep inns imagine your betters are like youre 
‘ felves. Indeed I expected to get nothing at this 
¢ wretched place. I wonder my lady would ftop at 
‘it. I fuppofe none but tradeimen and grafiers ever 
* called here.” The landlady fired at this indignity 
offered to her houfe; however fhe fupprefled her 
temper, and contented herfelf with faying, * Very 
‘ good quality frequented it, fhe thanked Heaven P 


believe I kuow more of people of quality than 
fuch as you.—But, prithee, without troubling me 
with any of your impertinence, do tell me what I 
can hive for fupper; for thcugh T cannot eat horfe- 
¢ fluth, fam really hungry. * Why truly, Madam,’ 
aniwered the landlady, * you cauld not take me again 
*atfuch a duladvantege: for | muft confefs I have 
¢ nothing in the houte, unlefs a cold piece of beef, 
¢ which indeed a gentleman's footman and the polt- 
© boy have almoit cleared to the bone.” * Woman,’ 
faid Mrs abigail, (10 for fhortnefs we will call her), 
* [ intreat you not to make me fick. If I had fafted 
‘a month, [{ could not eat what had been touched 
* by the fingers of fuch fellows: is there nothing neat 
© or decent to be had in this horrid place?’ © What 
¢ think you of fome eggs and bacon, Madam?’ faid 
the landlady—* Are your egys new laid? are you 
‘6 
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certain they were laid to-day ? and let me have the 

bacon cut very nice and thin; for I can’t endure 

any thing that’s grofs. —Prithee, try if you can do 

a little tolerably for cne:, and don't’ think you 

have a farmer’s wife, or fome of thofe creatures in 

the houfe.’—The landlady then began to handle her 
knife; but the other ftopt her, fayng, ‘ Good wo- 
man, I muft infilt upon your firit wafhing youe 
hands: for [ am extremely nice. and have been al- 
ways uled from my cr adle to have every thing. 
in the moft elegant manner.’ 
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The landlady, who governed herfelf with much - 


difficulty, began now the neceflary preparations ; a 
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Don’t tell me,’ cries the other, * of quality! f - 
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us to Sufan, fhe was utterly rejeéted, and with fuch 
difdain, that the poor wench was as hard put to it, to 
retrain her hands from violence, as her miitrefs had - 
been to hold her tongue. This indeed Sufan did not 
entirely: for though the literally bad ys It within her 
teeth, yet there it muttered many ‘ Marry-come-ups, 
‘¢ as good fieth and blood as youréelf,’ with other fuck 
indignant phrafes. 

While the fupper was preparing, Mrs Abigail began 
to lament fhe had not ordered a fire in the parlours 
‘but the faid, that was now too late. ‘ However,’ faid 
fhe, ‘ Ihave novelty to recommend a kitthen; tor 
* I do not believe I ever ate in one before.’ Then, 
turning to the poft-boys, fhe afked them, ‘ why they 
* were not in the ftable with their horfes? If I mutt 
¢ eat my hard fare here, Madam,’ cries fhe to the 
landlady, « I beg the kitchen may be kept clear, that 
« { may not be furrounded with all the blackguards 
* in town: as for you, Sir,’ fays fhe to Partridge, 
you look fomewhat like a gentleman, and may fit 
{till if you pleafe; 1 don’ dene to diiturb any body 
but mob.’ 

‘ Yes, yes, Madam,’ cries Partridge, ¢« [ am a 
© gentleman, I do aflure you, and [ am not fo eafily 
* to be diftur bed. Non femper vox cafualis eff verbo 
© nominativus” This Latin {he took to be fome af- 
‘front, and anfwered, ‘ You may be a gentleman, Sir; 


“* byt you dow’ t thew yourfelf as one to talk Latin to 


¢ a woman.’ Partridge made a gentle reply, and 
concluded with ore Latin; upon which the tofled up 
her nofe, and contented herfelf by abufing him with 


the name of a great {cholar. 


The fupper being now on the table, Mrs Abigail 
ate very heartily, for fo delicate a perfon; and while 
a fecond courle of the fame was by her order prepa- 
ring, fhe faid, * And fo, Madam, you tell me your 
* houfe is frequented by people of great quality?’ 

The landlady anfwered in the affirmative, faying, 
‘ there were a great many very good quality and 
* gentlefolks in it now. TThere’s young {quire All- 
* worthy, as that gentleman there knows.’ 


Vo. VIII. OQ * And 
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‘¢ And pray who is this young gentleman of quality, 

@ this young fquire Allworthy ©? faid Abigail. 
¢ Who fhould he be,’-antwered Parcridge, ‘ but the 

* fon and heir-of the great {quire Allworthy of Somer- 
fetthire.’ : 
‘ Upon my word,’ faid the, * you tell me ftrange 
< news: for [ know Mr Allworthy of Somerfetihire 
*-very well, and { know he hath no fon alive.’ 

The dandlady pricked -wp ‘her ears at this, and Par-_ 
tridge ‘tooked a little confounded. . However, after a 
Short hefitation, he anfwered, * Indeed, Madam, it ts 
* true every body doth not know him to be ’{quire 
« Allworthy’s fons for he was never married to his 
« mother; ‘but his fon he certainly is, and will be his 
* heir too,:as certainly as his name is Jones.’ At that 
word Abigail let drop the bacon, which fhe was con- 
veying to her mouth, and cried out, ‘ You furprife 
« me, Sir.c Is it poffible Mr Jones fhould be now in 
* the houfe?? ‘ Quare non?’ anfwered Partridge, 
“ it is poMble, and it is certain,’ 

Abigail now made hafte to finifh the remainder of 
her meal, and then repaired back to her mittrefs, when 
the converfation pailed, which may be read in the next 
chapter. : 


& 


CHAP. V. 


Shewing who the amiable lady, and ter unamiable maid 
QUE? be 


S in the menth of June the damafk rofe, which 
chance hath planted among the hilltes with their 
candid hue mixes his vermilicn ; or as feme playfome 
heifer, in the pleafant menth of May, diffufes her edo- 
riferous breath over the flowery meadows: or as, ta — 
the blooming menth of April, the gentle, conftant 
dove, perched on fome fair bough, fits meditating on | 
Her mate; fo looking a hundred charms, and breath- 
ing as many fweets, her thoughts being fixed cn her 
"Sommy, with a heart as good and as innocent,’ as 
her face was beautiful: Sophia (for it was fhe her- 
Self} Tay reclining her lovely head on her hand, ae 
er * 
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her maid entered the room, and, running dire&ly to 
her bed, cried, *, Madam—-Madam—who doth your 
« Ladythip think is in the houfe ?? Sophia, tlartingy — 
up, cried, ‘I hope my father hith- not overtaken us.” 
¢ No, Madam, it is one wortha handred fatlrers ;” 
¢ Mr Jones himfelf is bere at this very mftant’ ‘Me 
* Jones,’ fays Sophia, “it is impoffible : I cannot be 
© fo fortunate.’ Her maid. averred the faa, and was 
prefently detached by her miittefs to order him to be 
called ; for the faid. the was refulved. to fee. him iinme= 
diately. 

Mrs: Honour had no fooner left the. kitchen. in the 
manner we have befpre feen, than the landhady felb 
feverely upon her, The poor woman had: indecd 
been loading her heart with. foul Janguage for fome 
time, and now it fcoured out of her mouth, as filth 
doth from:a mud-cart, when the board which confines 
it is removed. Partridge likewife fhavelled in his. 
fhare of calumny ; and-(what may-furprize the-reader),» 
pot only befpattered the maid, but attempted to fully: 
the lilly-white character of Sophia herfelf. ‘ Never aw 
* barrel the better herring,’ cries he. § Nofcitur a fom 
‘ cio is a true faying. It mult be confefled indeed, 
¢ that the lady im the fine garments is the. civiller of 
the two; but I warrant neither of them-are a bit 
« better than they fhould be. A couple of Bath trulls,, 
« Tl! anfwer for them ;. your qnality don’t ride about: 
‘ at this time o} night without. fervants, § Sbodlikins, 
‘and that’s true,’ cries. the landlady, * you have 
« certainly hit upon the very matter;¢ for quality | 
© don’t cqgme into a haufe without befpeaking a fup- 
© per, whether they eat or no.’ 

While. they. were thus difcourfing, Mrs. Honour 
returned, and difcharged her commiffion. by. bidding 
the landlady immediately wake Mr Jones,. and telb 
him a lady wanted to fpeak with him. ‘The landlady 
referred her to Partridge, faying, * he. was. the "Iquire’s: 
« friend ; but for her part fhe never called men- 
* folks, efpecially gentlemen,’ and then walked ful- 
Jenly out of the kitchen. Honcur applied herfelf to- 
Rartridge ; but -he refufed; ‘ for my. friend,’ cries 
' he,‘ went to bed very late, and he.,would be very; 
M3 Q'2. * “angry 
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our in- 


-€ angry to be difturbed fo foon.’ Mrs Hon 
fifted ftill to have him called, faying, ‘ fhe was fure’ 
‘ inftead of being angry, that he would be to the 
¢ higheft degree delighted when he knew the occa- 


a 


‘ fion.” ‘* Another time perhaps he might,’ cries — 


Partridge ; ‘but non omnia pofumus omnes. One 
-* woman Is enough at once for a reafonable man.’ 
& What do you mean by one woman, fellow ?? cries, 

Honour. ‘ None of your fellow,’ anfwered Pare 

tridge. He then proceeded to inform her plainly, 

that Jones was in bed with a wench, and made ule 
ef an expreffion too indelicate to be here inierted 
which fo enraged Mrs Honour, that the called h. +: 
_factanaps, and returned in a violent hurry to .'m 
miftrefs, whom fhe acquainted with the fuccefs of ?€F 
errand, and with the account the had recetved: whichs 
¥ pofhble. fhe exaggerated, being as angry with Jones. 
as if he had pronounced all the words that came from. 
the mouth of Partridge. She difcharged a torrent 
of abufe on the mafter, and advifed her mittrefs to: 
. quit all thoughts of a mah who had never fhewn him- 
. felf deferving of her. She then ripped up the ftory: 


of Molly Seagrim, and gave the mott malicious turn — 


to his formerly quitting Sophia herfelf; which [ 

smut confefs, the prefent incident not a little counte- 

_ anced. ) 

‘The fpirits of Sophia were too much diffipated’ 

. by concern to enable her to ftop the terrent of her. 

maid. At lalt, however, fhe interrupted her, faying, 

* I never can believe this: fome viliain hath belied 

* him. You fay you had it from his friend ; but furely 

* it is not the office of a friend to betray fuch fecrets.* 

_ * T fuppofe,’ cries Honour, ¢ the fellow is his pimp ; 

¢ for I. never faw fo ill-looked a villain. _ Befides, fuch’ 

* profligate rakes as Mr Jones are never afhamed of 
© thefe matters.’ | ers ce ee 

' To fay the truth, this behaviour of Partridge was: 

a little inexcufable; but he had not flept off the 

effect of the dofe which he f{waflowed the .evening 

before; which had, in the morning, received the ad- 

dition of above a pint of wine, or indeed rather of 

malt fpirits ; for the perry was:-by no means pure. 

a Now 
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Now that part of his head: which Nature defigned for 
the refervoir of drink being very fhailow,.a finail 
quantity -of liquor overflowed: it, and opened the: 
- fluices of his heart; fo that all the. fecrets there de- 
pofited run-out. Thefe fliices: were.indeed naturally 
very ill.fecured. To give. the bett-natured. turn we. 
can to his di/pefition, he was a.very honeit man, for: 
as he was the moft.inquilitive of mortals, and. eternally: 
prying into the fecrets of others; fo he very faiuhfully 
paidthem, by communicating, in return,. every thing; 
within his knowledge. 

While Sophia, tormented with. anxiety, knew nowt 
what to believe,. nor what reiclution to take, Sufans 
arrived with: the fack-whey, Mrs Honour imme= 
diately advifed her miitrefs, in a. whifper,. to- pump” 
this wench, who probably could inform her. of the: 
truth. Sophia approved. it, and began. as follows x 
*-Come ‘hither, child, now anfwer me. truly: whag: 
«J am going to afk. you, and-[. promife you I wik: 
«- very well reward you;  Is-there a young. gentleman: 
*-in this houfe, a handfume young gentleman, that---”” 
Here Sophia bluthed and- was confounde d..—-* Az. 

*- young gentleman,’ cries Honour, * that, came hi+- 
‘ther in company with that faucy rafcal-who is nowr 
*-in the kitchen?” Sufan anfwered, * there was.’---- 
‘- Do you kaoow any thing of: any lady ?’ continues: 
Sophia, * any lady! I dont afk. you. whether the is. 
«- handiome or no; perhaps: the is not, that’s: nothing. 
*-to the. purpote; but do you Know of any ludy ?” 


¢_La,. Madam,’ cries Honour,. you will. make a very 


¢*bad examiner. Harkee, child,’ fays fhe, .* is nce: 
‘that very young gentleman now im bed with fome: 
*-nafty trull.or other?’ Here Sufan. frmiled,. and waa: 
filent.. * Anfwer the quetiion, child, fays. Sophia. 
* and here’s a guinea.for you.’ * A gninea!.Madaim,?' 
eries ‘Sufan; * La, what's a guinea? If. my mirc: 
© thould know i ir, 1 fhall certainly. lofe my: place that 
‘- very inftanc’ ‘ Here’s anether for you,’ lays Sc+ 
phia,’* and I promife. you faithfully your- niflrety. 
* (hall. never know- it. Sufan, after a:very-fhort he- 
Gtation, took. the moncy, and told: the: whole Roryg. 
concluding with faying, ‘ If you have any great cue 

_ OQ 3. e - rohit tYy, 
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- © riofity, Madam, I can fteal foftly into his room, 
« and fee whether he be in his own bed or no. She. 
accordingly did this by Sophia’s defire, and-returned. - 
with an anfwer in the negative. : 

Sophia now trembled and turned pale. Mrs Ho- 

nour begged her to be comforted, and not to think 
any more of fo worthlefs a fellow. * Why there,’ 
fays Sufan. « I hope, Madam, your ladythip won't 
* be offended; but pray, Madam, is not your lady- 
fhip’s name, Madam Sophia Weftern ?? * How is it 
pofible you fhould know me?’ anfwered Sophia. 
Why that man that the gentlewoman ipoke of, wha . 
is in the kitchen, told about you laft night. But 
IT hope your ladyfhip ts not angry with me.’ ¢ In- 
deed, child,’ faid fhe, * 1 am not; pray tell me 
all, and I promife you I’! reward you.’ * Why, 
Madam,’ continued Sufan, * that man told us alb 
in the kitchen, thas Madam Sophia Weltern—In- 
¢ deed 1 don’t know how to bring it out.’—Here fhe. 
Stopped, till, having received encouragement trom 
Sophia, and being vehemently prefled by Mrs Ho- 
nour, fhe proceeded thus:—* He told us, Madam, 
though to be’fure it ts all aly, that your ladythip- 
was dying for love of the young ’fquire, and that 
he was going to the wars to get rid of you. I 
thought to myfelf then he was a falfe~ hearted 
wretch; but now to fee fuch a fine, rich, beautifuf 
lady as you be forfaken for fuch an ordinary, wo- 
man; for to be fure fo fhe is, and another man’s 
wife into the bargain. It is fuch a ftrange unna- 
tural thing, in a manner.’ 
Sophia gave her a third guinea, and telling her fhe 
would certainly be her friend, if fhe mentioned no- 
thing of what had paffed, nor informed any one who 
fhe. was, difniffed the girl with orders to the poft-boy 
to get the horfes ready immediately. 

Being now left alone with her maid, fhe told her 
trufty waiting-woman, * That fhe never was more 
~ * eafy than at prefent. I am now convinced,’ faid 
fhe, ‘ he is not only a villain, but a low delpicable 
‘ wretch. I can forgive ajl rather than his expofing 
* my name in fo barbarous a manner. That ee 
. ‘ aim 
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* him the obje& of my contempt.. Yes, Honour, L 
* am now cafy. Lam indeed. 1am very ealy ;’ and 
then the burft into a viclent flood. of tears. 

After a fhort. interval, fpent by Sophia, chiefly in. 
erying, and afuring her maid that fhe was pertectly: 
aly, Sufan arrived with an account that the hartes. 
were ready, when a-very extraordinary thought fug- 
gelted itfelf to ours young heroine, by which Mr 
Jones would be acquainted with her having been at 
the inn, ina way, which, if any {parks. of. affection. 
for her remained in him, would be at lealt fome pu+ 
nifhment for his faults. 

The reader will be pleafed to remember a little: 
muff, which hath had the honour of being more than. 
ence remembered already in this hiftory. This muff,. 
ever fince the departure of. Mr Jones, had been the: 
econftant companion of Sophia by day, and her bed- 
fellow by night; and this muff fhe had at this very 
inftant upon her arm; whence fhe took it off with: 
great indignation, and, having writ her name with her 
pencil upon @ piece of paper which fhe pinned to it,. 
fhe bribed the maid.to conveyat into the empty bed. 
of Mr ‘Jones, in which if he did not find it, fhe charged 
her to take fome method of conveying it. before his 
¢yés in the morning. if 

Then having paid fer what Mrs Honour had 
eaten, in which bill was included an account for what 
fhe herlelf might have eaten; fhe mounted her horfe, 
and, once more afluring her companion that fhe was 
perfectly eafy, continued ber journey. 


—_ 


C H A P. VI. 


Lontaining; among other things, the ingenuity of Par- 
tridge, the mddnefs of Jones, and the folly of Fitz- 
patrick. 


T was now paft five in the morning, and other 
company began to rife and come to the kitchen, 
among whom were the ferjeant and the coachman; 
who, being thoroughly reconciled, made a libation, 
or, in the Englith phrafe, drank a hearty cup toge- 

ther. = - 
In 
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In this drinking nothing more remarkable happen- 
¢d than the behaviour of Partridge, who, when the 
ferjeant drank a health to King George, repeated 
only the word Armg: nor could he be brought to 
utter more; tor though he was going to fight againft 
his own caufe, yet he could not be prevailed upon ta. 
drink againit it. 

Mr ‘Jones, being now returned to his own bed, 
(but from whence. he returned we muft beg to be ex- 
ceied from relating), fummoned Partridge from this 
agreeable company, who, alter a ceremontous pre- 
face, having obtained leave to offer his advice, de- 
livered himlelf as. foilows.: 

‘ Jtis, Sir, an old faying, and a. true one, haem 
€ wife man may fometimes learn counfel from a fool; 
© | with therefure | might be fo bold as to offer you 
‘my advice, which is: to return home again, and 
*- Jeave. thele Aorrida bella, thele blcody wars, to fel-. 
‘ Jows who are contented to {wallow gunpowder, be- 
“ caufe they have nothing elie to eat. Now every. 
‘ body knows your-honour wants for nothing at home 5. 
* when that’s. the cafe,. wiry fhould any man travel: 
© abroad ? 

« Partridge,’ cries Jones, © ‘hea art certainly a cows. 
«ard; I with therefore thou wouldit. return home. 
: thyielf, and trouble me no more.’ 

‘ { aik your Honour’s pardon,’ cries Partridge, ‘ L- 


‘ {poke on your account. more than my,own; tor as- 


‘to me,. Heaven knows my circumftances are bad 
*‘ encugh; and J am fo far trom being afraid, that I. 
. value a piftol, or a blunderbufs, or any fuch- thing,. 
* no more than a-pop-gun. Every man mutt die once,. 


hups, ! may come off with the lofs only of an arm 
ora leg. IL affure you, Sir, I was never lefs atraid. 
in my hfe; and fo, if your Honour is refclved to go: 
on, | am relolved to tollow you. But, in that caies. 
I vith | might give my opinion. To be fure it is a- 
feandalous way of travelling, for a great gentleman 
like you to walk a foot. Now here.are two or three 
good horfés in the flable, which the. landlord will 
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certainly make ne {cruplé of.trulting you. with: but, 
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‘if he fhoutd, I can eafily contrive to- take them ¢ 
“and let the worft come to the work, the King 
‘ would certainly pardon you, as you are going to 
‘ ficht in. his caufe.” 

Now as the honefty of Partridge was equal to his 
underftanding, and both dealt only in fmall matters, 
be would never have attempted a roguery of this kind, 
had he not imagined it altogether fafe; for he was. 
ene of thofe who have more confideration of the gal- 
jows than of the fitnefs of things; but, in reality, he. 
thought he might have committed this felony without 
any danger: for belides that he doubted not but the 
pame of Mr Allworthy would fufficiently quiet the 
Jandlord, he conceived they fhould be altogether fafe,. 
whatever turn affairs might take; as Jones, he imae 

ined, would have friends enough on one fide, and as.- 
is friends would as well fecure him on the other. 
' When Mr Jones found that Partridge was in earneft 
in this propofal, he very feverely rebuked him, and 
that in fuch bitter terms, that the other attempted to 
daugh it off, and prefently turned the difcourfe to: 
other matters, faying, he believed they were then.in a 
bawdy-houfe, and that he had with much ado pre- 
vented two wenches from difturbing his Honour in the 
middle of the. night. ‘ Heyday! fays he, « I believe. 
‘ they got into your chamber whether I would or no; 
* for here lies the muff of one of them on the ground.” 
Indeed, as Jones returned to his bed in the dark, 
he had never perceived the muff on the quilt, and in. 
keaping into his bed he had tumbled it on the floor, 
This Partridge now took up, and was going to put 
4nto his pocket, when Jones defired to fee it. The 
muff was fo very remarkable, that our hero might 
_ poflihly have recolleéted it without the information. 
annexed. But his memory was not put to that hard 
Office; for at the fame inftant he faw and read the 
words Sophia Weffern upon the paper which was pin- 
ned to it. His looks now grew frantic in a moment, 
and he eagerly cried out, ‘ Oh Heavens, haw came: 
“this muff here?? * I know no more than your 
* Honour,’ cried Partridge; ¢ but I ifaw it upon the’ 
*‘arm of one of the women who would have’ dilturbed: 
_ & you,. 
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¢ you, if I would have fuffered them.’ * Where are 
“ they?” cries Jones, jumping out of bed, and laying 
hold of his clothes. ‘ Many miles off, I believe,, 
‘ by this time,’ jaid Partridge. And now Joncs, up- 
on further enquiry, was fuficiently aflured that the 
bearer of this muff was no other than the lovely So- 
phia herfelf. 

The behaviour of Jones on this occafion,- his 
thoughts, his looks, his words, his ations, were fuch. 
as beggar all defcription. After many bitter execra+ 
tions on Partridge, and: not fewer on himfelf, he or- 
dered the poor fellow, who was frightened out of his- 
wits, to run. down and hire him horfes at any rates 
and, avery few minutes.afterwards, having fhuffled om 
his clothes, he haftened dewn ftairs to execute the . 
-erders himfelf, which he had juil before given. 

But, before we proceed to what paffed-on his arri- 
val. in, the. kitchen, it wil be neceffary to recur to- 
what had there happened: fince Partridge had firft: 
left it on his mafter’s fummons 

The. ferjeant was juft marched off with his party,, 
when: the two Irifi gentlemen arofe, and came down, 
fairs; both complaining, that they bad been fo often. 
waked by the noifes in “the inn, that they had never 
once been able to clofe their eyes all night. 

The coach, which had brought the young. lady ands 
her maid, and which, perhaps, the reader, may have- 
hitherto. concluded. was, her own, was. indeed'a re- 
turned coach belonging to.Mr King of Bath, one of: 
the worthielt and honeiteft men that ever. dealt in, 
horfe-flefh,, and whote coaches we. heartily recom- 
mend to all our readers. who travel that road. By; 
which. means they may, perhaps, have the pleafure. 
of riding in the very coach, and being driven by the. 
very coachman, that is recorded in this hiftory. 

The eoachman, having but two paffengers, are 
' hearing Mr Maclachlan was going to Bath, offered to- 
_ carry him thither at a very moderate price. He wads- 
taduced to this by the report of the hoftler, who faid,. 
that the horfe which Mr Maclachlan had hired from. 
Worcefter, would be much more pleafed with return-. 

mig to his friends there, than to profecute a long joure- _ 
a ACY > . 
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ney; for that the faid horfe was rather a two- legged 
than a four-legged animal. | 
_ Mr Maelachlan immediately clofed with the pro- 
pofal of the coachman, and, at the fame time, pere 
fuaded his friend Fitzpatrick to accept of the fourth 
place in the coach. This conveyance the forenefs of 
his bones made more agreeable to him than a horfe; 
and, being well, affured of meeting with his wife at 
Bath, he thought a little delay would be of no con- 
fequence. 

Maclachlan, who was much the fharper man of the 
two, no fooner heard that this Jady came from Chef 
ter, with the other circumiftances, which he learned 
from the hoftler, than it came into his head that the 
might poflibly be hits friend’s wife; and prefently ac- 
~ quainted him with this fufpicion, which had never 
once occurred to Fitzpatrick himfelf. To fay the _ 
truth, he was one of thofe compofitions which nature 
makes up in too great a hurry, and forgets to put any 
‘brains into thei? head. 

Now it happens to this fort of men, as to bad 
hounds, who never hit off a fault themfelves; but no 
fogner doth a dog of fagacity open “his mouth, than 
they immediately do the fame, and, without the guid 
ance of any fcent, run direétly forwards as falt as they 
are able. In the fame manner, the very moment My 
Maclachlan had mentioncd his apprchenfion, Mr 
Fitzpatrick inftantly concurred, and flew direétly up 
fairs to: furprife his wife, before he knew where the 
was; and unluckily (as Fortune loves to play tricks 
with thofe gentlemen who put themfelves entirely un- 
der her conduét), ran his head againft feveral doors 
and pofts to no purpofe. Much kinder was fhe to 
me, when fhe fuggefted that fimile of the hounds, jut 
before inferted; fince the poor wife may, on thele 
occafions, be fo juftly compared to a hunted hare. 
Like that dittle wretched animal, fhe pricks up her 
ears to liften after the voice of her purtuer; like her, 
Hies away trembling when fhe hears it; and, like her, 
is generally overtaken and deftroyed in the end. 

This was not however the cafe at prefent; for, after . 


@ long fruitlefs fearch, Mr Fitzpatrick returned i 
“the 
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the kitchen, where, as if this had been a real chace, 
entered a gentleman hallowing as hunters do whea 
the hounds are at a fault. He was jut alighted from 
his horfe, and many attendants at his heels, 

Here, reader, it may be neceflary to acquaint thee 
with fome matters, which, if thou Jon know already, 
thou art wifer than [ take thee to be. And this in- 
formation thou halt receive in the next chapter. 


C H A P. VII. 


In which are concluded the adventures that happened a¥ 
the inn at Upton 


N the firft place then, this gentleman juft arrived 
was no other perfon than "iquire Weftern himfelf, 
who was come hither in purfuit of his daughter; and, 
had he fortunately been two hours earlier, he had 
not only found her, but his niece into the bargains 
for fuch was the wife of Mr Fitzpatrick, who had run 
away with her five years before, out of the cuftody of 
that lage lady Madam Weltern. 

“Now this lady had departed from the inn much 
about the fame time with Sophia: for, having been 
waked by the veice of her bufband, the had fent up 

for the landlady, and, being by her apprized of the 

mater, had bribed che good woman, at an extrava» 
gaur price, to furntth her with horfes for her efcape. 
Such prevaicnce had money in this family; and tho? 
the miitrels wonld have turned away her maid for a 
corrupt huffy, if the had* known as much as the rea- 
der, yet fhe was no more proof againit corruption 
herfelf than poor Swfan had been. 

Mr Wellern and bis nephew were not known to 
one another; nor indeed would the former have ta- 
-ken any notice of the latter, if he had known him; 
for this being a ftolen match, and confequently an 
unnatural one in the opinion of the good ’iquire, he 
had. from the time of her committing it, abandoned 
the poor young creature, who was then no more than 
eighteen, asa moniler, and had never fince f{uftered | 
her to be named in his prefence, : 


The kitchen was now a iceae of univerfal confufion, 
i  Weitera. 
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Weftern enquiring after his daughter, and Fitzpatrick 
as eagerly after his wife, when Jones entered the room, 
unfortunately having Sophia’s muff in ‘his hand. 

As foon as Weftern faw Jones, -he fet up the famé 
holla as is ufed by fportimen when their game is in 
view. He then immediately run up. and laid hold of 
Jones, crying, “* We have got.the :dog-fox, | warrant 
* the bitch is notfar off.” The jargon which followed 
for fome minutes, where many fpoke different things 
at the fame time, as it would be very difficult to de- 
fcribe, fo would it be-no Jefs unpleafant to read. 

Jones having, at length. fhaken Mr Wettern off, 
and fome of the company having interfered between 

them, out hero protetted his innocence as to knowing 
any thing of the lady ; when parfon Supple itepped 
up, and faid, ‘It is folly to deny.it; for why, the 

‘marks of guilt are in thy hands. 1 will myfelf afs 
* feverate and bind it by an oath, that the muff thou 
* beareitan thy Jrand belongeth unto Madam Sophia ; 
* for | have frequently oblerved her, of Jater days, 
* to bear it about her.’ * My daughter’s muff !’ cries 
the "fquire in a rage; § hath he got my daughter’s. 
“ muff? Bear witnefs, the goods are found upon him. 
* TH have him before a juftice of the peace this inftant. 
* Where is my daughter, villain 2 * Sir,’ faid Jones, 
* I beg you would be pacified. The muff, | acknow- 
* ledge, is the young lady’s; but, upon my honour, 
* [ have never feen her.’ At thefe words Weftern loft 
all patience, and grew inarticalate with rage. 

Some of the fervants had acquainted Fitzpatrick 
who Mr Weftern was. The good Irifhman therefore, 
thinking he had now an opportunity to do an att of 
fervice to his uncle, and by that means might poffibly 
obtain his favour, ftept up to Jones, and cried out, 
* Upon my confcience, Sir, you may be afhamed of 
* denying your having feen the gentleman’s daughter 
* before my face, when you kaow I found you th-re 
“ upon the bed together.’ Then, turning to Welte:n, 
he offered to condu& him immediately to the room 
where his daughter was ; which offer being accepted, 
he, the *iquire, the parfon, and fome others afcended 
dire@ly to Mrs Waters's chamber, which they entered 

Vor. Vill, P 7 with 
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with no leis violence than Mr Fitzpatrick had done 
before. 

‘The poor indy farted from her fleep with as much 
amazement as terror, and beheld at her bedtide a 
figure which might very well be fuppofed to have 
eicaped out of Bedlam: fuch wildnets and confulion 
were in the looks of Mr Weltern; who no fooner faw 
the lady, than he ftarted back, fhewing fufliciently by 
his manner, before he fpoke, that this was not the pers 
fon fought after. 

So much more tenderly do women valtie their ree 
putation than their perions, that though the Jatter 
gecmed now in more danger than before ; yet, as the 
former was fecure, the lady {creamed not with fuch 
violence as fhe had done on the other occafon. Howe 
ever, fhe no fooner found hericlt alone, than the aban- 
doned all thoughts of further repole ; and, as the had 
Sufficient reaton to be diffatisticd with her prefent 
Judging, fhe drefled herielf with all pollible expedi- 
tion. 

Mr Weftern now proceeded to fearch the whole 
houfe, but to as little purpofe as he had dilturbed 
poor Mrs Waters. He then returned diiconfolate in- 
to the kitchen, where he found Jones in the cuitody 
of his fervants, 

This violent uproar had raifed all the people in the 
houfe, though it was yet fearcely day-lhght. Among 
thefe was a grave gentleman, who had the honour to 
be in the commifflion of the peacé for the county of 
Worcefter. Of which Mr Weltern was no fooner 
informed, than he offered to lay his complaint before 
him. The juitice declined executing his office,;.as he 
faid he had no clerk prefent, nor‘no book about juf- 
tice bufinefs ; and that he could not carry all the law 


in his head about flealing away daughters, and fuch . 


dort of things, 

Here Nir t Fitzpatrick Sie to lend him his atlif- 
tance : iniorming the company that he had been hin- 
felf bred to the law. (And indeed he had ierved three 
years as clerk to an atiorney in che norch of Ireland, 
when, chuting a gentezler walk in lie, he quited his 
maiicr, came over to England, ana ict up that bufinefs 

which 
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which requires no apprenticefhip, namely, that of a 
gentleman, in which he had fuceeeded as hath been 
already partly mentioned). 

Mr Fitzpatrick declared that the law concerning 
daughters was out of the prefent cafe; that ftealing 
amutf was undoubtedly felony; and the goods, being 
found upon the perfon, were {fulicient evidence of the 
fact. 

The magiftrate, upon the encouragement of fo 
learned a coadjutor, and upon the violent interceffion 
of the “fquire, was at length prevailed upon to feat hims 
felf in the chair of juitrce, where being placed, upon 
viewing the muff, which Jones fill held in his hand, 
and upon the parfon’s {wearing it to he the property — 
of Mr Weftern, he defired Mr Fitzpatrick to draw 
up a commitment, which he faid he would fign. 

Jones now defired to be heard, which was at laft, 
with difficulty, granted him. He then produced the 
evidence of Mr Partridge, as to the finding it; but, 
what was (till more, Sufan depofed, that Sophia: hers 
felf had delivered the muff to her, and had ordered 
her to convey it into the chamber where Mr Jones 
had fonnd it. . ——. 

Whether a natural love of juftice, or the extraordi- 
nary comeline's of Jones, had wronzht on Sutan to 
make the difcovery, 1 will not determine; but {uch 
were the effects of her evidence, that the magiitrate, 
throwing himfelf back in his chair, declared that the 
Matter was now altogether as clear on the fide of 
the prifoner, as it had been before againh him; with 
which the parfon concurred, faying, The Lord forbid 
he fhould be initrumental in committing an innocent 
perfon to durance. The jultice then arofe, acquitted 
the prifoner, and broke up the ceurt. : 

Mr Weltern now gave every one prefent a hearty 
curfe, and immediately ordering his herfes, departed 
in purfuit of his daughter, without taking the !eaft 
notice of his nephew Fitzpatrick, or returning any 
anfwer to his claim of kindred, notwithftanding all 
the obligations he had juft received from that gentle- 
man. Inthe violence, moreover, of his hurry, and 
of his paffion, he luckily forgot to demand the muff of 

P2 Jones : 
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Jones: I fay luckily; for he would have died on the 
{pot rather than have parted with it. 

Jones hkewife, with his friend Partridge; fet for- 
ward the moment he had paid his reckoning; in quett: 
of his lovely Sophia, whom he now refolved ‘never 
more to abandon the purfuit of. Nor could he bring: 
himfelf even to take leave of Mrs Waters; of whom 
he detefted the very thoughts, as fhe had been, the* 
not defignedly, the occafion of his miffing the hap- 
pielt interview with Sophia, to whom he new vowed 
eternal con{tancy. — : ; 

As for Mrs. Waters, fhe took the opportunity of 
the coach which was guing to Bath; for which place 
fhe fet out in company with the two Irifh gentlemen, 
the Jandlady kindly lending her, her clothes; in re 
turn for which fhe was contented only to receive a- 
bout double their value, as a recompence for the 
loan. Upon the rnad fhe was perfeAly reconciled to. 
Mr Fitzpatrick, who was a very handfome fellaw, 
and indced did all fhe could to. confole him in the 
abfence of his wife. 

Thus ended the many odd adventures which Mr- 
Jones encountred at his inn at Upton, where they 
talk to this day, of the beauty and lovely behaviour 
of the charming Sophia, by the name of the Somere 
Let/hire angel, 


C H A P. VII. 
In which the biflory goes backward. 


E FORE we proceed any farther in our hiftory;, 

it may be proper to look a little back, in order 

to account for the extraordinary appearance of So- 
phia and her father at the inn at Upton. 

The reader may be: pleafed ta remember, that, in 

the ninth chapter of the feventh book of - our hiftory, 


we. left Sophia, after a long debate between love and. 


duty, deciding the caufe, as it ufually, I believe, 
happens, in favour of the former. 

This debate had arifen, as we have there fhewn, 
from a vifit which ber father had.juft befoze made her 


in 
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in order to force her confent to a marriage with Bhifil s 
and which he underitood to be fully imphed in her 
acknowledgment, ‘¢ that ihe neither muit nor could 
‘ refule any ablolute command of his.’ 

Now from this vitit the iquire retired to his evening 
potation, overjoyed at the iucceis he had gained with 
his daughter; and as he was.of a focial difpoiition, and 
willing to have partakers in his happinefs, the beer was 
ordered to flow very liberally into the kitchen; fo that 
before eleven in the evening, there was not a fingle 
perfon tober in the houfe, except only Mrs Weltern 
herielf, and the charming Sophia. 

karly in the morning a meilenger was difpatched to 


4 


é 


fummon Mr Biifil: tor though the fquire imagined — 


that young gentleman had been much lets acquainted 
than he really was, with the former averfica of his 
daughter; as he had not, however, yet received her 
conient, he longed impatiently to communicate ‘it to 
him, not doubung but that the intended brive her- 
felf would confirm it with her lips. As to the wed- 
ding, it had the evening betore been fixed by the male 
parties, to be delebeaccd on the next morning fave 
one. 

Breakfaft was now fet forth in the parlour, where 


‘Mr Blifil attended, and where the {quire and his fitter 


likewile were allembled ; and now Sophia was ordered 
to be called. 

O Shakeipeare, had I thy pen! O Hogarth, had I 
thy pencil ! then would I draw the picture of the poor 
ferving man, who with pale countenance, itaring eyes, 
chattering teeth, faultering tongue, and trembling 
limbs, 


‘© (E’en fuch a man, fo faint, fo fpiritlefs, 

** So dull, fo dead in look, fo woe-be-gone, 

‘* Drew Priam’s curtains in the dead ot night, . 

‘ Aud would have told him, half his ae was 
** burn’d)”’, 


a 


entered the room and declared, ——That Madam So- 
phia was not to be found. | . 
P 3 © Not 
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‘ Not to be fonnd !’ eries the {quire, ftarting from 
his. chair: * Zounds and damnation ! bloed and fury t 


¢ Where, when, how, what,——Not to be found! 


© Where?” ; ; 

‘ La, brother,’ faid Mrs Weftern, with true politi- 

_ eal coldnefs, * you are always throwing yourfelf inte 
¢ fuch violent paflions for nothing. My niece, I fup- 
‘ pofe, is only walked out into the garden. I protelt 
« you are grown fo unreafonable, that it is impolflible 
* to live in the houfe with you.’ 
_ * Nay, ny,’ anfwered the fquire, returning as fud- 
denly to himfelf, as he had gone from himfelf; ‘ if 
« that be all the matter, it frenifies not much; but, 
* upon my foul, my mind mifgave me, when the fel- 
« low faid fhe was not to be found.’ He then gave 
orders for the bell to be rung in the garden, and fat 
himfelf contentedly dowa. 

No two things could be more the reverfe of each 
other than were the brother and fifter, in moft in- 
ftances, particularly in this, that as the brother never 
forefaw any thing at a difance, but was moft fagacious 
in immediately feeing every thing the moment it had 
happened; fo the fifter eternally forefaw at a diftance, 
but was not fo quick-fighted to objects before her eyes. 
Of both thefe the reader'‘may have obferved examples: 
and, indeed, both their feveral talents were exceflive : 
for as the fifter often forefaw what never came to pafs, 
fo the brother often faw much more than was actually 
the truth. : 

This was not however the cafe at prefent. The 
fame report was brought from the garden, as before 
had been brought from the chamber, that Madam So- 
phia was not to be found. 

The ’fquire himfelf now fallied forth, amd began 
to roar forth the name of Sophia as loudly, and in as 
hoarfe a voice, as whilome did Hercules that of Hylas: 
and as the poet tells us, that the whole fhore echoed 
back the name of that beautiful youth; fo did the 
houfe, the garden, and all the neighbouring fields, 
refound nothing but the name of Sophia, in the hoarfe 
voices of the men, and in the fhrill pipes of the wo- 
men; while Echo feemed fo pleafed to repeat a 

ove 
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loved fonnd, that, if there is really fuch a perfon, I 
believe Ovid hath belied her fex. 

Nothing reigned for a long time but confufion ; 
til at laft the "{quire, having fufficiently fpeat his. 
breath, returned to the parlour, where he found Mrs. 
_ Weftern and Mr Biifil, and threw himfelf, with the 
pea dejeGion in his countenance, into a great 
cnair. — 

Here Mrs Weftern began to apply the folowing 
confolation : 

‘ Brother, I am forry for what hath happened; 
and that my niece fhould have behaved herfelf in 
a manner fo unbecoming her family; but it is all 
your own doings, and you have no body to thank 
but yourfelf. You know fhe hath been educated 
always in a manner directly contrary to my advice, _ 
and now you fee the confequence. Have I nota 
thoufand times argued with you about giving my 
niece her own will? But you know I never could 
prevail upon you; and when I had taken fo much 
pains to eradicate her headftrong opinions, and 
to rectify your errors in policy, you know fhe was 
taken out of my hands; fo that I have nothing to 
anfwer for. Had I been trufted entirely with the 
care of her education, no fuch accident as this 
had ever befallen you: fo that you muft comfort 
yourfelf by thinking it was all your own doing; 
and indeed what elfe could be expected from fuch 
indulgence ??—— 

* Zounds! fifter,’? anfwered he, ‘ you are enough 
to make one mad. Havel indulged her? Have I 
given ‘her her will? ——It was no longer ago than 
lat night that I threatened, if fhe difobeyed me, 
to confine her to her chamber, upon bread and 
water, as long as fhe lived.—You- would provoke 
* the patience of Job.’ | 

‘ Did ever mortal hear the like?’ rephed fhe. 
* Brother, if { had not the patience of fifty Jobs, 
“ you would make me forget all decency and deco- 
‘rum. Why would. you interfere? Did } not beg 
you, did I not intreat you, to leave the whole con- 
‘ du& to me? You have defeated all the opsrenen? 

‘o 
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‘of the campaign by one falfe ftep. Would any 
man in his fenies have provoked a daughter by 
fuch threats as thefe? How often have | told you, 
that Enghth women are not to be treated like C1 
racallian * flaves. We have the protection of the 
world: we are to be won by gentle means only, 
and not to be heétored, and bullied, and beat into 
compliance. I thank Heaven, no Salque law go- 
verns here. Brother, you have a rougimefs in your 
manner which no woman but mytelt would bear. 
i do not wonder that my niece was trightened and ter 
rificd into taking this meature; and, to ipeak hos 
nelily, 1 think my niece will be jultified to the 
world for what the hath done. 1 repeat it to you 
again, brother, you muit comfort yourielt, by res 
membering that it is all your own fault. How ofter 
have I adviled—’ Flere Wellern rote hattily trom 
Ais chair, and, venting two or three horrid 1 MpSee ae 
tions, ran out of the room. 

When he was departed, his filler Spree more 
bitterneis (it pothble) againtt him, than the had done 
while he was preient; for the truth of which the ap- 
pealed to Mr Birhl, who, with great complacence, 
acquiefced entirely in all fie faid; but excufed all the 
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faults of Mr Weiern, § as they muit be confidered,® 


he taid, ‘ to have proceeded from the too inordinate 
‘ fondnefs of a father, which muit be allowed the 
‘ name of an amiable weakneis.’ * So much the more 
‘ inexcutable, aufwered the lady; * for whom doth 
‘ he ruin by his fondneis, but his own child?’ ‘To 
which ]:lifl immediately agreed. 

Mrs Weftern then began to exprefs great confufior 
on the account of Mr Blifil, and of the ulage which 
he. had received froma family to which he intended: 
fo much honour. On this tubject the treated the tolly 
ot her niece with great feverity ; but concluded witkr 
throwing the whole on her brother, who, fhe faid, was 
inexculabie to have proceeded fo far without betier 
afiurances of his daughter’s confent: * But he was,” 
fays the, ‘ always of a violent, headitrong temper; and 


* Poffibly Circaflian, 
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* I can f{carce forgive myfelf for all the advice I have 
$ thrown away upon him.’ 

After much of this kind of converfation, which, 
perhaps, would not greatly entertain the reader, was 
‘at here particularly related, Mr Blifil took his leave, 
and returned home, not highly pleafed with his dif- 
appointment ; which however the philofophy which 
he had acquired from Square, and the religion infufed 
into him by Thwackum, together with fomewhat 
elfe, taught him cto bear rather better than more 
pafonate lovers bear thefe kind of evils, 


C H A P. IX, 
The efcape of Sophia. 


Tt now time to look after Sophia, whom the- 
reader, tf he loves her half fo well as.I do, will 
rejoice to find her efcaped from the clutches of her paf- 
ee father, and from thofe of her difpaffionate 
over. ! 
Twelve times did the tron regifter of time beat on 
the fonorous bell-metal, f{ummoning the ghofts to rife, 
and walk their nightly round.—In plainer language, 
Ht was twelve o’clock, and all the family, as we have 
faid, lay buried in drink and fleep, eacept only Mrs 
Weftern, who was deeply engaged in reading a poli- 
tical pamphlet, and except our heroine, who now 
foftly ftole down {tairs, and, having unbarred and 
unlocked one of the houfe-doors, fallied forth, and 

haftened to the place of appointment. 
Notwithflanding the many pretty arts, which ladies 
fometimes practife to difplay their fears on every little 
occafion, (zlmoft as many as the other fex ufes to cone 
ceal theirs) certainty there is a degree of courage, whick 
not only becomes a woman, but is often neceflary to 
enable her to difcharge her duty It is, indeed, the 
tdea of fiercenefs, and not of bravery, which deltroys 
the female character : for who can read the ftory of the 
jattly celebrated Arria, without conceiving as high 
an opinion of her gentlenefs and tendernefs, as of her 
fortitude? At the fame time, perhaps many 2 ee 
; whe 
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who fhrieks at a moufe or a rat, may be capable of 
poifoning a hufband; or, what is worfe, of driving 
him to poifon him(elf. 

Sophia, with all the gentlenefs which a woman can 
have, had all the fpirit which fhe ought tohave. When, 
therefore; fhe came to the place of appointment, and 
inftead of meetimy her maid, as was’agreed, faw a 
man ride directly up to her, fhe neither {creamed out 
nor fainted away: not that her pulfe then beat with 
its ufval regularity 5 for the was at firft under fome 
furprife and apprehention, but-thefe were relieved al- 
moit as foon as raifed, when the man pulling off his 
hat, afked her in a very fubmiflive manner, * If her 
¢ Jadyfhin did not expec to meet another lady?? And 
then proceeded to inform her, that he was fent to 
conduct her to that lady. 

Sophia could have no pofible fufpicion of any 
falfhood in this acconnt: fhe therefore mounted re- 
folutcly behind the fellow, who conveyed her fafe 
to a town about five miles dittant, where fhe had 
the fatisfacticn of finding the good Mrs Lionour: 
for as the foul of the waiting-woman was wrapt up 
in thofe very habiliments which u‘ed to enwrap heer 
body, fhe could by no means bring herfelt to truft 
them out of her fight. Upon thele, therefore, fhe 
kept guard in perfon, while the detached the aforefaid 
feilow after her miltrefs, having given him all proper 
inftrudtions. 

They now debated what courfe to take, in order to 
avoid the purfuit of Mr Weltern, who, they knew, 
would fend after them in a few hours. The London 
road had fuch charms for Honour, that fhe was de- 
firous of going on directly; alledging, that as Sophia 
could not be miffed till erght or nine the next morning, 
her purfuers would not be able to overtake her, even 


though they knew which way fhe had gone. But So- 


phia had too. much at fiake to venture any thing to 
chance; nor did fhe dare truft too much.to her tender 
limbs, in a conteft which was to be decided only by 
{wittnefs. She refolved, therefore, to travel acrofs 
the country, for at leaft twenty or thirty miles, and 
then to take the direct road to London. So, hav- 
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ing hired horfes to go twenty miles one way, when . 
fhe intended to go twenty miles the other, fhe fet for- 
ward with the fame guide, behind whom fhe had rid- 
den from her father’s houfe; the guide having now 
taken up behind him, in the room of Sephia, a much 
heavier, as well as much lefs Jovely burden; being, 
indeed, a huge portmanteau, well ftuffed with thole 
outfide ornaments by means of which the fair Ho- 
nour hoped to gain many conquelis, and peaNy to 
make her fortune in London city. : 

When they had gone about two hundred paces 
from the inn, on the London road, Sophia rode up 
to the guide, and with a voice much fuller of honey 
than was ever that of Plato, though his mouth is 
fuppofed to have been a bee-hive, begved him to take 
the irft turning which led towards Bruitol. 

Reader, | am not fuperflitious, nor any great be- 
Jiever of modern miracles. I do not, theretore, de- 
liver the following as acertain truth; for, indeed, I 
“can fearce credit it myielf: but the fidelity of an hif- 
torian obliges me to relate what hath been confident- 
Jy alerted. The horfe then, on which the guide rode, 
is reported to have been fo charmed by Sophia’s voice, 
that he made a full flop, andexprefled an unwillingnels 
4o proceed any farther. 

‘Perhaps, however, the fact may be true, and lefs 
miraculous than it hath been reprefented; fince the 
natural caufe feems adequate to the effe&t: for as the 
guide at that moment defifted from a conttine appli- 
cation of his armed right heel, (for, like Hudibras, 
he wore but cone {pur), it is more than pcflible that 
this omiflion alone might occafion the beaft to ftop, 
efpecially as this was very frequent with him at other 
times. 

But, if the voice of Sophia had really an eff 4 on 
the horfe, it had very little on the rider. He an- 
{wered fornewhat furlily, ¢ Phat meatter had ordered 
‘ him to go a different way, and that he fhould lofe 
‘his place, if he went any other way than that he 
* was ordered.’ 

Sophia, finding all her perfuafions had no effea, 
began now to add irrefiftible charms to her OES 

: charms, 
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_charms, which, according to the proverb, nrakes the 
old mare trot, inftead of ftanding ftill; charms! to 
which modern ages have attributed all that irrefitti- 
ble force, which the ancients imputed to perfe& ora- 
tory. Ina word, fhe promifed the would reward him 
to his utmoft expectation. 

The lad was not totally deaf to thefe promifess 
but he difliked their being indefinite: for though pers 
haps he had never heard that word, yet that in fa@ 
was his objection. He faid, ‘ Gentlevolks did not 
‘ confider the cafe of poor volks; that he had like to 
' © have been turned away the other day, for riding 
« about the country with a gentleman from ’fquire 
« Allworthy’s, who did not reward him as he fhould 
* have done.’ 

‘ With whom?’ fays Sophia eagerly.—‘ With a 
‘ gentleman from {quire Allworthy’s,’ repeated the 
dad ; ‘ the {quire’s fon, E think, they call ’un.’—* Whi- 
* ther, which way did he go?” fays Sophia, * Why, a 
* little o’ one fide o’ Briftol, about twenty miles off,’ 
anfwered the lad—‘ Guide me,’ fays Sophia, * to the 
« fame place, and I'll give thee a guinea, or two, 
© if one is not fufGcient.’ * To be certain,’ faid the 
boy, ‘ itis honeftly worth two, wken your Ladydhip 
* confiders what arifk I run; but however, if your 
Ladythip will promife me the two guineas, I’ll-e’ea 
venture to be certain itis a finful thing to ride about 
my matter’s horfes; but one comfort ts, I can only 
be turned away, and two guineas will partly make 
me amends.’ 

The bargain being thus ftruck, the Jad turned afide 
into the Briltol road, and Sophia fet forward in pur- 
fuit of Jones, highly contrary to the remonftrances of 
Mrs Honour, who had much more defire to fee Lon- 
don, than to fee Mr Jones; for indeed fhe was not his 
friend with her miftrefs, as he had been guilty of fome 
neglect in certain pecuniary civilities, which are by 
cultom due to the waiting-gentlewoman in all lové 
affairs, and more efpecially in thofe of a clandeitiné 
kind. This we impute rather to the careleflnefs of 
his temper, than to any want of generofity: but per- 
baps fhe derived it from the latter motive: certain ‘ 18s 
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that fhe hated him very bitterly on that account, and 
Yrefolved to take every opportunity of injuring him 
with her miitrefs. It was therefore highly unlucky 
for her, that fhe had gone to the very fame town and 
tnn whence fones had ftarted, and itill more unlucky 
was fhe in having {tumbled on the fame guide, and on 
this accidental difeovery which Sophia had made. 

Our travellers arrived at Hambrook * at the break 
of day, where Honour was againit her will charged 
‘to enquire the route which Mr Jones had taken. Of 
this, indeed, the guide himfelf could have informed 
them; but Sophia, [ know not for what reafon, never 
afked him the queftion. =, 

When Mrs Honour had ade her report from the 
Jandlord, Sophia with much difficulty procured fome 
indifferent horfes, which brought her to the inn, where 
Jones had been confined rather by the misfertune of 
meeting with a furgeon, than by having met with a 
broken head. 

Here Honour being again charged with a com- 
yifion of enquiry, had no fooner applied herfelf to 
the Jandlady, and had defcribed the perfon of Mr 
Jones, than that fagacious woman began, in the 
vulgar phrafe, to fmell a rat.) When Sophia there- 
fore entered the room, inftead of an{wering the maid, 
the landlady, addretling herfelf to the miitrefs, began 
the following fpeech: * Good-lack-a-day! why there - 
¢ now, who would have thought it? [ proteit the 
loveliett couple that ever eye beheld. I-fackins, Ma- 
dam, itis no wonder the ’fquire run on fo about 
your Ladythip.” He told me indeed you was the 
finelt_lady in the world, and to be fure fo you be. 
Mercy on him, poor heart, I bepitied him, fo [ 
did, when he ufed to hug his pillow, and call it his 
dear madam Sophia.—I[ did all I could to diiluade 
him from going to the wars: [ told him there were 
men enow that were good for nothing el/e but to be. 
killed, that had not the love of fuch fire ladies.’ 
Sure,’ fays Sophia, ‘the good woman ts diitracted.? 
No, no,’ cries the landlady, ‘jam net diltracted,’ 
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* This was the village where Jones met the Quaker 
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* What, doth your Lady fhip think [ don’t know then? 
* | affure you he told me all.’ « What faucy fellow, 
cries Honour, ‘told you any thing of my lady?’ « No 
* faucy fellow,’ anfwered the landlady, © but the 


* young geatleman you enquired after, and a very - 


* pretty young gentleman he is, and he loves Madam 
* Sophia Weftern to thé bottom of his foul” « He 
* Jove my lady! [’'d have you to know, woman, fhe 
* is meat for his mafter —* Nay, Honour,’ faid So- 
phia, interrapting her, ‘ don’t be angry with the good 
* woman; fhe intends no harm.’ ¢ No, marry don’t 
* I,’ anfwered the landlady, emboldened by the foft 
accents of Sophia, and then launched into a Jong nar- 
rative too tedious to be here fet down, in which fome 
pailages dropt, that gave a little offenee to Sophia, 
and tinuch more to her waiting-woman, who hence 
took occafion to abufe poor Jones to her miftrefs the 
Moment they were alone together, faying, ‘ that he 
* mult be a very pitiful fellow, and could have no love 
* for a lady, whofe name he would thus prottitute ia 
« an alehoule’ 

Sophia did net fee his behaviour in fo very difad- 
vantageous .a light, and was perhaps more pleafed 


with the violent raptures of his love, (which the Iand- | 


Jady exaggerated as much as fhe had done every other 
circumitance), than’ fhe was offended with the relft; 
and indeed {he imputed the whole to the extravagance, 
er rather ebullience of his padion, and to the openne(s 
of his heart. 
This meident, however, being afierwards revived 
an her mind, and placed in the moft odious colours by 
Klonour, ferved to heighten and give credit to thole 
unlucky occurrences at Upton, and affitted the wait- 
ing-woman in her endeavours to make her miltrefs de- 
part fron that inn, without feemg Jones. | 
The landlady finding Sophia intended to ftay no 
Jonger than till her hories were ready, and that with- 
out cither cating or drinking, foon withdrew ; wher 
Honour began to take her mutre!s to tatk, (for indeed 
fic ufed great freedom), and after a long harangue, 
an which lhe reminded her of her intention to go to 
Leadon, and gave frequent hints of the sn prOpUIey 
| 9 
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of purfuing a young fellow, fhe at laft concluded witls 
this ferious exhortation: * For Heaven’s fake, Ma~ 
* dam, confider what you ase about, and whither ibe 
* are going. 

This advice to a lady who had already rode near 
forty miles, and in no very agreeable feafon, may 
feem foolifh enough. It may be fuppofed fhe had 
well confidered and refolved this already; nay, Mrs: 
Honour, by the-hints fhe threw out, feemed to think fos 
and this, I doubt not, is the opinion of many readers, 
who have, | make no doubt, been loug fence well: con= 
vinced of the purpofe of our heroine, and have hear« 
tily condemned her for it as a wanton begpage. 

Bont in reality this was net the cafe. Sophia had beery 
hately fo diftraded between hope and fear, her duty 
and love to her father, her hatred te Blifil, her com- 
paffion, and (why fhould we not confefs the truth >) 
her love for Jones; which lat the behaviour of hee 
father, of her aunt, of every one. elfe, and more par-. 
ticularly of Jones himfelf, had blown into a flame, 
that her mind was in that confufed: tate, which may 
be truly faid te make us ignorant of what we do, or 
whither we. go, or rather indeed. indifferent. as to the 
coniequence of either.. 

The prudent and fage advice of her maid produc 

ced, however, fome cool reflection; and fhe at length 
determined to go. to Gloucefter, and thence to pro- 
ceed direétly to London. 
_ But unluckily, a few miles before fhe entered that 
town, fhe met the hack-attorney, who, as is before 
mentioned, had dined there with Mr Jones. This 
fellow, being well known to Mrs Henour, ftopt and 
{poke to her; of which Sophia. at that time took. lite 
tle notice, more than. to enquire who he was, 

But having had a more particular account from 
Honour of this man afterwards at Gloucefter, and 
hearing of the great expedition he ufually made in- 
travelling, for which (as hath been before obferved),. 
he was particularly famous; recollecting likewife,. 
that fhe had overheard Mrs Honour inform him,. 
that they were going to Gloucefter, fhe began to fear 
leit her father might, by this fellow’s means,. be able: 
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to trace her to that city ; wherefore, if fhe fhould there 
Atrike into the London road, the apprehended he would: 
certainly be able to overtake her. She therefore al- 
tered her refolution; and having hired hories to goa 
week’s journey, a way which the did not tntend to 
travel, he again fet forward after a light refrethment, 
contrary to ‘the defire and earneft entreaties of her 


maid, and to the no lefs vehement remonitrances of. 


Mrs Whitefield, who from good-breeding, or per~ 
haps from good-nature, (for the poor young lady 
appeared much fatigued), prefled her very heartily 
to {tay that evening at Gleucelter. 

Having refrefhed herfelf only with fome tea, and 
with lying about two hours on the bed, while her 
horfes were getting ready, fhe refolutely left Mrs 
Whitefield’s about eleven at night, and, ftriking di« 
rectly into the Worcelter road, within lefs than four 


heurs arrived at that very inn where we saft faw her, » 


Having thus traced our heroine very particularly 
back from her departure, till her arrival at Upton, 
we fhall in a very few words bring her father to the. 
fame place; who having received the firlt fcent from 
the poft boy, who conducted his daughter to Ham- 
brook, very eafily traced her afterwards to Gloucef- 
ter; whence he purfued her to Upton, as he had 
kearned Mr Jones had taken that route, (for Pars 
tridge, to ufe the “{quire’s expreflion, left every where 
a itrong fcent behind him), and he doubted not in 
the leait but Sophia travelled, or, as he phrafed it, 
ran the fame way. He ufed indeed a very coarfe ex~ 


preflion, which need not be here tnferted; as fox. 


_ hunters, who alone would underftand it, will eafily 
fuggelt it to themfelves, 
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A cruft for the critics. 


have treated that. formidable fet of men,. who are: 
called critics, with more.freedom than becomes us ;. 
fince they exact, and indeed generally rective,. great: 
_eondefcenfion from authors. We. fhall.in this, there- 
fore, give the reafons of. our conduct. to this auguit 
body ; and here we. fhall. perhaps place. them in a: 

light, in. which they have not hitherto been feen. 
This word:critic.is of: Greek derivation, and figni-- 
fies judgment. Hence I prefume. fome perfons who- 
have not underftood the. original, and: have: feen the: 
Englifh tranflation. of the. primitive, have concluded,, 
that it meant judgment in the legal -fente, in which iti 

is frequently ufed.as equivalent to condemnation. 
' [am the rather inclined.to be of that opinion, as: 
the greateft number. of critics hath: of late years been: 
found amongit the lawyers. Many of thefe gentlemeny. 
from defpair, perhaps, of ever. rifing to the bench i 
oe O32) Wee fini ses 


I: our. laft initial chapter,. we may be. fuppofed tor 
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Weftminfter-hall, have placed themfelves on the 
benches at the play-houfe, where they have exerted 
their judicial capacuy, and have given judgment, b. Ge 
condemned without mercy. . 

Lhe gentlemen would perhaps be well enough 
pleafed, it we were to leave them thus compared ¢o. 
one of the moft important and honourable offices in 
the commonwealth, and, it we intended to apply to 
their favour, we would do fo; but, as we defign to- 
deal very fincerely and plainly too with them, we 
muti remind them of another officer of juftice of a 
much lower rank; to whom, as they not only pro- 


nource, but execute their own judgment, they bear: 


Jikewife fome remote refemblance. 

But in reality there is another light, in which thefe 
modern critics may with great jultice and propriety be 
teen ; and this 1s that of a common flanderer. Ifa 
perion who pries into the characters of others, with no 
other defizn but to difcover their faults, afid to pub- 
Jith them to the world, deferves the title of a funderer 
of the reputation of men; why fhould not a critic, 
who reads with the fame malevolent view, be as pro- 
perly ftiled the flanderer of the reputation of bosks ? 

Vice hath not, 1 believe, ~«a more abject flave ; fo-- 
ciety produces not a more odious vermin ; nor can the 
dev'] receive a guelt more worthy of him, nor poffibly 
more welcome tu him, than a flanderer. The world, 
J am afraid, regards not this moniter with half the 
abhorrence which he deferves ; and I am more afraid 
to affign-the reafon of this criminal Jenity fhewn to- 
wards him: yet it is certain, that the thief looks in- 
nocent in the comparifon; nay, the murderer him- 
felf can feldom ttand in competition with his guil: : 
‘for flander is a more cruel weapon than a fword, as 
' the wounds which the former gives are always incu- 
rable. One method, indeed, there is of killing, and 
that the bafeft and moft execrable of all, which bears 
an exz& analogy to the vice here difclaimed againit, 
and that is poifon : ameans of revenge fo bale, and 
yet fo horrible, that it was once wifely diflinguifhed 
by our Jaws from all other murders, in the peculiar 
feverity of the punifhment, 
Befides 
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Befides the dreadful mifchiefs done by flander, and. 
the baienefs of the means by which they are effected, 
there are other circumftances that highly aggravate 
its atrocious quality: for it often proceeds from no 
provocation, and feldom promifes itlelf any reward, 
' unlefs fome black and infernal mind may propote a re- 
ward in the thoughts of having procured the ruin and. 
mifery of another. 7 : 
Shakefpear hath nobly touched this vice, when he 
fays, : . 
«“ Who fteals my purfe fteals trafh, ’tis fomething,. 

“* nathing 3. 
« Twas mine, ’tis his, and hath been {lave to thous 
| ‘© fands: - 
« But he that filches from me my good name, 
* Robs me of that WHICH NOT ENRICHES HIM,,. 
“ But MAKES ME POOR INDEED.” 


With all this my good. reader will doubtlefs agree; 
but much of it will probably feem too fevere, when 
applied to the flanderer of books. But let it here be 
confidered, that both proceed from the fame wicked 
difpofition of mind, and are alike void of the excufe 
of temptation. Nor fhall we conclude the injury done 
this way to be very flight, when we confider a book 
as the Author’s offspring, and indeed as the child of 
his brain. 

The reader who hath fuffered his mufe to continue 
hitherto in a virgin ftate, can have but a very inade- 
quate idea of this kind of paternal fondnefs ‘To fuch 
we may parody the tender exclamation of Macduff, 
* Alas! thou haft written no book.” But the Au- 
thor whofe mufe hath brought forth, will feel the pa- 
thetic ftraig, perhaps will accompany me with tears 
(efpecially if his darling be already no more) while I 
mention the uneafinefs with which the big mufe bears 
about her burthen, the painful labour with which fhe 
produces it, and laftly, the care, the fondnefs, with - 
which the tender father nourifhes his favourite, till it 
be brought to maturity, and produced into the world. 

Nor is there any paternal fondnefs which feems lefs 

; to, 
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to favour of abfolute inftin@, and: which may fo welf& 
be reconciled to worldly wifdom, as this. Thefe chil+ 
dren may molt truly be called the riches of their fa- 
ther ; and many of them have with true filial piety fed. 
their parent in his old age: fo that not only the affec- 
tion, but the intereit of the author, may. be highly 
injured by thefe flanderers, whofe poifonous breath: 
brings his book to an untimely end. 

Laitly, the {lander of a book is,. in’ truth, the flan- 
der of the author: fer as no one can call another 
baftard, without calling the mother a whore ; fo nei- 


ther can any one give “the names of fad ftuff, horrid. 


nonfenfe, &c. to a book,. without calling the author 
a:.bockhead; which, though in a moral fenfe it is a. 
preferable appellation to that of vé/lain, ts perhaps 
rather more injurious to his worldly interelt. 


Now, however ludicrous all this may appear:to: - 


fome, others, I doubt not, will-feel and acknowledge: 
the truth of it; nay, may perhaps think, I have not: 
treated the fubject: with decent folemnity; but. furely. 
aman may {peak truth with a fmiling: countenance: 
In reality, to depreciate a book. malicioufly, or even 
wantonly, is at leait a very ill-natured office; and a: 


morofe {narling: critic may,.J believe, be. fulpected. to - 


be a'bad man. 

I will. therefore endeavour, in the: remaining part 
of this chapter, to explain. the. marks of this-charac- 
ter, and to fhew what criticifm I here intend to cbe 


viate: for I can never be underftaod, unlefs by the- 


very perfons. here meant, . to infinuate, that there are 
RO proper jndges of writing, or to endeavour to ere 
clude from the commonwealth of: literature any of 
thofe noble critics, to whofe labours the learned 
world are fo greatly. indebted. Such were Arillotle,. 
Horace, and Longinus, among the.aneieats, Dacier. 
and Boifu: among the French, and fome perhaps a~ 
mong us; who have certainly been duly authorifed tor 
execute at leaft.a judicial authority in Foro Literario. 

- But, without afcertaining all the proper qualificas 
tions of aeritic, which | have touched on elfewhere, 
I think I may very boldly obje&. to the cenfures of 


a one, palt upon works which he hath act elves 
rea 


t. ~- oes Sls FS 
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read. Such cenfurers as thefe, whether they fpeak 
from their own gueis or fufpicion, or from the report 
and opinion of others, may properly be faid to flander 
the reputation of the book they condemn. 

Such may likewife be futpected of deferving this. 
character, who, without afigning any particular faults, 
condemn the whole in general defamatory terms; 
fuch as vile, dull, da—d ftuff, &c. and particularly 
by the ufe of the monofyllable Low; a word which 
becomes the mouth of no critic whe is not Ricut 
HonourRABLeE. . 

Again, though there may be fome faults juftly af- 
fined in the work: yet, if thofe are not in the moft 


_ eflential parts, or if they are compenfated by greater 


beauties, it will favour rather of the malice of a flan 

derer, than of the judgment of a true critic, to pafs 

afevere fentence upon the whole, merely on account. 
of fome vicious part. This is directly contrary to the. 
{fentiments of Horace, 


‘ Verum ubi plura nitent in carmine, non ego paucis, 
_ § Offendor maculis, quas aut insuria fudit, 
‘ Aut humana parum cavit natura 


- 


*« But where the beauties, more in number, thine, 
* Tam not angry when a cafual line, | 
’ (That with fome trivial faults unequal flows), 
- “A carelefs hand, or human frailty {hows.” 
Mr Francis. 


For, as Martial fays, Aliter nom fit, avite, liber. 
No book can be otherwife compofed. All beauty of 
charaGter, as well as of countenance, and indeed of 
every thing human, is to be tried in this manner. 
Cruel indeed would it be, if fuch a work as this hifs. | 
tory, which hath employed fome thoufands of hours. 
in the compofing, fhould be liable to be condemned, 
becaufe fome particular chapter, or perhaps chapters, 
may be obnoxious to very juft and fenfittle objections, 
4\nd yet nothing is more common than the moft rigo~ 
Fous fentence upon books fupported by fuch objec- 
‘ions, which, if they were rightly taken, (and ee 

, “¥ 
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they are not always), do by no means go to the me- 
rit of the whole. Inthe theatre efpecially, a fingle 
expreffion, which doth not coincide with the tafte of 
the audience, or with any individual critic of that au- 
dience, is fure to be hifled; and one fcene, which 
fhould be difapproved, would hazard the whole piece. 
To write within fuch fevere rules as thefe, is as im- 
poffible as to live up to fome fplenetie opinions ; and, 
if we judge according to the fentiments of fome critics 
and of fome Chriftians, no author will be faved in this. 
world, and no man in the next. 


CH A P. IL 


The adventures which Sophia met with after her leaving 
Upton. ; 


NUR hiftory, juft before it was obliged to turn 
about, and travel backwards, had mentioned the 

departure of Sophia and her maid from the inn; we 
fhall now therefore purfue the fteps of that lovely crea- 
ture, and leave her unworthy lover a little longer to 
bemoan his ill luck, or rather his 11) conduc 

Sophia having dire&ted her guide to travel through 
bye-roads acrofs the country, they now paffed the Se- 
vern, and had fearce got a mile from. the inn, when 
the young lady looking behind her, faw feveral horfes 
coming after on full fpeed. This greatly alarmed Ker 
fears, and fhe called to the guide to put on as faft as. 
poflible. : 

He immediately ebeyed her, and away they rode at 
full gallop. But the fafter they went, the falter were 
they followed; and as the horfes behind were fome- 
what {wifter than. thofe before,.fo the former were-at 
length overtaken; a happy circumftance for poor 
Sophia, whofe fears, joined to her fatigue, had almolt 
overpowered her fpirits; but fhe was now inftantly 
relieved by a female voice, that greeted her in the 
fofteft manner, and with the utmoft civility. This 
greeting, Sophia, as foon as fhe could recover her 
breath, with like civility, and with the highelt fatis- 
faction. to. herfelf, returned. SA 
; a The. 
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The travellers who joined Sophia, and who had gi- 
ven her fuch'terror, confifted, like her own company, 
of two females and a guide. The two parties pro- 
ceeded three full miles together before any one offered © 
again to open their mouths; when our heroine, ha- 
vmg pretty well got the better of her fear, (but yet 
being fomewhat furprifed that the other {till continued 
to attend her, as fhe purfued no great road, and had 
already paffed through feveral turnings), accofted the 


_ ftrange lady in a moft obliging tone; and faid, * She 


* was very happy to find they were both traveliing the 


© fame way.’ The other, who, like a ghoft, only 


wanted to be fpoke -to, readily anfwered. ¢ That the 


_ happinefs was entirely bers; that fhe was a p-rfe@ 


‘ flranger in that country, and was fo overjoyed at 
* meeting a companion of her own fex, that fhe had 
* perhaps been guilty of an impertinence which re- 
‘ quired great apology, in keeping pace with her.’ 
More civilities pafled between thefe two ladies; for 
Mrs Honour had now given place to the fine habit of 
the ftranger, and had fallen into the rear. But though 
Sophia had great curiofity to know why the other 
lady continued to travel on through the fame bye- 
roads with herfelf, nay, though this gave her fome 


_ uneafinefs; yet fear, or modetty, or fome other con- 


fideration, reftrained her from afking the queftion. 
The {trange lady now laboured under a difficulty, 
which appears almoft below the dignity of hiftory to. 
mention. Her bonnet had been blown from her head 
not lefs than five times within the laft mile ; nor could 
fhe come at any ribbon or handkerchief to tie it un 
écr her chin. When Sophia was informed of this, 


fhe immediately fupplied her with a handkerchief for 


this purpofe; which, while fhe was pulling from her 
pocket, the perhaps too much neglected the manage- 
ment of her horfe ; for the bealt, now unluckily ma- 
king a falfe ftep, fell upon his fore-legs, and threw 
his fair rider from his back. 

Though Sophia came head foremoft to the ground, 
fhe happily received not the leaft damage: and the 
fame eircumftances, which had perhaps contributed to 
her fall, now preferved her from confufion; for the 

lane 


o 
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Jane which they were then paffing, was,narrow and 
very much over-grown with trees, fo that the moon 
could here afford very little light, and was moreover, 
at prefent, fo obicured in a cloud, that it was almott 
perfectly dark, By theie means the young lady’s mo- 
deily, which was extremely delicate, efcaped as free 
from injury as her limbs, and fhe was once more re- 
in{tated in her faddle, having received no other harng 
than a little fright by her fall. 

Day light at length appeared in its full luftre; and 
mow the two ladies, who were riding over a common 
fide by fide, looking ftedfaltly at each other, at the 
fame moment both their eyes became fixed ; both their 
Aorfes Rept, and both, {peaking together, ‘aeicli equal 
‘Soy pronounced, the one the name of Sophia, the 
‘other that of Harriet. = 

This unexpected encounter furprifed the ladies 
much more than I.believe it will the fagacious rea- 
der, who mulft have imagined that the itrange lady 
could be no other than Mrs Fitzpatrick, the coulin 
of Milfs Weftern, whom we before mentioned to have 
fallied from ‘he inn a few minutes after her. 

So great was the furprize and joy which thefe two 
coufins conceived at this meeting, (for they had for- 
merly been mort intimate acquaintance and friends, 
and had long lived together with their aunt Weltern), 
that it is impotlible to recount half the congratula- 
tions which pafled between them, before either atked 
avery natural quettion of the other, namely, whither 
fhe was going? 

This at lit, however, came firft from Mrs Fitz- 
patrick; bute eafy and natural as the quettion may 
feem, Sophia found it difficult to give it a very ready. 

and certain anfwer. She begged her coufin therefore 
to fulpend all curiofity ti!] they arrived at fome inn, 
‘ which [ fuppofe,’ fays fhe. * can hardly be far dif- 
‘tant: and believe me, Harriet, ¥ fiitpend as much 
© cnriofity on my fide: for indeed L1-believe our alto» 
* nilhment is pretty equal.’ 

The converfation which pafled between the ladies 
on the road was, Ll apprehend, little worth relating ; ; 
and leis certainly was that between the two waiting- 

I women 
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women: for they likewife began to pay their compli- 
ments to -each other. As for the guides, they were 
debarred from the pleafure of difcourie, the one being 
placed in the ‘van, and the other obliged to bring up 
the rear. : 

In this pofture they travelled many hours, till they 
came into a wide and well-beaten road, which, as 
they turned to the right, foon brought them to a very 
fair promifing inn; where they all alighted: but fo 
fatigued was Saphia, that, as fhe had fat ner horfe du- 
ring the Jaft five or fix nmles with great difficulty, fo 
was fhe now incapable of difmounting from him with- 
out affifttance. ‘This the landlord, who had hold of 
her horfe, prefently perceiving, offered to lift her in 
his arms from -her faddle; and the too readily accepted 
the tendér .of his fervice. Indeed Fortune feems to 
have refolved to put Sophia to the bluth that day, and 


_ the fecond malictous attempt fucceeded better than tne 


fir:t ; for my landlord had no fooner received the young 
lady in his.arms, than his feet, which the gout had 
lately very feverely handled, gave way, and down he 
tumbled; but at the fame time, with no lefs dexterity 
than gallantry, contrived to throw himfelf under his 
charming burden, fo that he alone received any bruife 
from the fall; for the great injury which happened to 
Sophia, was a violent {hock’ given to her modefty, by 
an immoderate grin, which, at her rifing from: the 
ground, fhe obferved . inthe countenances of molt of 
the by-ftanders. This made her fufpeé&t what had 
really happened, and what we fhaH not here relate 
for the indulgence of thofe readers who are capable of 
laughing at the offence given to a young lady’s delica- 
cy. Accidents of this kind we have never regarded 
in a-comical light ; nor will we fcruple to fay, that he 
muit have a very inadequate idea of the modefty of a 
beautiful young woman, who would with to facrifice it 
to fo paultry a fatisfaction as can arife from laughter. 
This fright and fhock, joined to the violent fatigue 
which both her mind and body had undergone, almoft 
overcame the excellent conftitution of Sophia, and fhe 
had fcarce ftrength fufficient to totter into the inn, 
Jeaning on the arm of her maid. Here fhe was no 
Vou. VIII. R fooner 
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fooner feated than fhe called for a glafs of water; but 


~ Mrs onour, very judicioufly, in my opinion, chan- 


ged it into a glafs of wine. 

Mrs Fitzpatrick, hearing from Mrs Honour, that 
Sopa had not been in bed during the two laft nights, 
and obferving her to Jonk very pale and wan with fa- 
tigue, earneitly entreated her to refreth herfelf with 
fome fleep. She was yet a ftranger to her hittory, or 
her apprehenfions; but, had fhe known both, fhe 
would have given the fame advice; for reft was vifibly 
neceflary for her; and their long journey through by- 


‘roads fo entirely removed al] danger of purfuit, that 


fhe was herfelf perfe@tly eafy on that account. 

Sophia was eafily prevailed cn to follow the coun- 
fel of her friend, which was heartily feconded by her 
maid. Mrs Fitzpatrick likewile offered to bear her ~ 


coufin company, which Sophia, with much complat- 


Tance, accepted. 

The miftrefs was no fooner in bed, than the maid 
prepared to follow her example She began to make 
many apologies to her fifter Abigail for leaving her 
alone in fo horrid a place as an inn; but the other 
ftopped her fhort, being as well inclined to a nap as 
hertelf, and defired the honour of being her bedfel- 
low. Sophia’s maid agreed to give her a thare of her 


_ bed, but put in her claim to all the honour. So, after 


many court’fies and compliments. to bed together went 
the waiting-women, as their miftrefles had done before 
them. 

It was ufval with my landlord (as indeed it is with 
the whcle fraternity), to enquire particularly of all 
coachmen, footmen, poftboys, and others, into the 
names of all his guefts; what their eftate was, and 
where it lay. It cannot therefore be wondered at, 
that the many particular circumftances which attended 

our travellers, and efpecially their retiring all to fleep 
at fo extraordinary and unufual an hour as ten in the 
morning, fhould excite his curiofity. As foon there- 


fore as the guides entered the kitchen, he began to 


examine who the ladies were, and whence they came; 
but the guides, thoueh they faithtolly related all they 
knew, gave him very little fatisfaction. On the con- 

trary, 
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trary, they rather inflamed his curiofity than extin- 
guithed it, 


_This landlord had the character, among all his 
neighbours, of being a very iagacious fellow. He 
was thought to fee farther arid deeper into things 
than any manin the parifh, the parion himfelf not 
excepted Perhaps his look had contributed not a 
Jittle to progure him this reputation; for there was in 
this fomething wonderfully wife and fignificant, efpe- 
cially when he hada pipe in his mouth; which, in- 
deed, he felitom was without. His behaviour, likee 
wife, greatly affiited in promoting the opinion of his 
wifdom In his deportment he was folemn, if not 
fullen; and when he fpoke, which was feldom, he al- 
ways delivered himfelf in a flow voice; and though 
his fentences were fhort, they were ftill interrupted with 
many hum’s and ha’s, ay ays, and other expletives 
fo that though he accompanied his words with cer- 
tain explanatory geltures, fuch as fhaking or nodding 
the head, or pointing with his fure-finger, he genes _ 
rally left his hearers to underitand more than he 
exprefled; nay, he commonly gave thema hint, that he 
knew much more than he thought proper to difclofe. 
This lait circumitance alone, may indeed, very well ac- 
count for hischaracter of wifdom; fince men are {trange- 
ly inclined to worfhip what they do not underitand. 
A grand fecret, upon which feveral impoiers on man- 
kind have totally relied tor the fuccefs of their frauds, 
This polite perfon, now taking his wife alide, alked 
her, *« what the thought of the iadies lately arrived ;? 
‘ Think of them? faid the wife, ‘ why, what fhould 
* I think of them?’ * I know,’ an{wered he, * what 
‘I think. Tae guides tell ftrange ftories. One 
* pretends to come from Gloucefter, and the other 
‘ from Upton; and neither of them, for what I can 
* find, can tell whither they are going. But whae 
* people ever travel acrofs the country from Upton 
‘ hither, efpecially to London? And one-of the 
* maid fervants, before fhe alighted irom her horfe, 
‘ afked, if this was not the London road? Now k ~ 

* have put all thefe circumftances together, and whom 
* do you think ] have found them out to be?’ * Nay,” 
R 2 . anfwered 
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_anfwered fhe, * you know I never prétend to guefs 
* at your difcoveries.’——* It is a good girl,’ replied 
he, chucking her under the chins ‘ I muft own you 
‘ have always fubmitted to my knowledge of thefe 
‘ matters. Why then depend upon *; mind what 
* 1 fay ;—depend upon it they are certainly. fome of 
$ the rebel ladies, who, they fay, travel with the 
young Chevalier; and have taken a round-about 
* way to efcape the Duke’s army.’ 
‘ Hufband,’ quoth the wife, * you have certainly 
‘ hit it; for one of them is dreft as fine as any prin- 
© cefs;.and, to be fure, fhe looks for all the world 
“like ofe. But yet when I confider one thing.’ 
—‘* When you confider,’ eries the landlord contemp- 
tuoufly-——* Come, pray let’s hear what you con- 
® fider.’ ‘ Why, it is,’ anfwered the wife, ‘ that 
fhe is too humble to be any very great lady; for, 
while our Betty was warming the bed, fhe called her 
nothing but child, and my dear, and {weetheart ; 
and when Betty offered to pull off her fhoes and 
ftockings, the would not fuffer her, faying, fhe would 
not give her the trouble.’ ! 
‘ Pugh!’ anfwered the hufband, ‘ that’s nothing. 
Dott think, becaufe you have feen fome great ladies 
rude and uncivil to perfons below them, that none 
of them know how to behave themfelves when they 
come before their inferiors? I think I know people 
of fafhion when I fee them. I think I do. Did not 
fhe call for a glafs of water when fhe came tn? 
Another fort of woman would have called for a 
dram; you know they would. If the be not a wo- 
man of very great quality, fell me for a fool; and, 
I believe, thofe who buy me wil have a bad bargain. 
Now, would a woman of her quality travel without 
a footman, unlefs upon fome fuch extraordinary oc- 
cafion?? * Nay, to be fure, hufband,’ cries fhe; 
you know thefe matters. better than I, or molt folk. 
{ think I do know fomething,’ faid he. * To be 
¢ fure,’ anfwered the wife, ‘ the poor little heart 
@ looked fo piteous, when fhe fat down in the chair, 
4,1 proteft I could not help having a compaffion for 
¢ her almoft as much as if fhe had been a poor perk 
 % ‘but 
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‘ But what’s to be done, hufband? If an fhe be a re- 
‘ bel, | fuppofe you intend to betray her up to the 
‘court. Well, fhe’s a fweet tempered, good hw- 
* moured lady; be what fhe will, and I fhall hardly 
‘ refrain from crying, when | heat fhe is hanged or 
4 beheaded.” ‘ Pooh ! v an{wered the hufband | —~— 
* But as to what’s to be done, it is not fo caly a matter 
* to determine. I hope, before the goes away, w 

« fhall have the news of a battle: for, if the Chea 
* thould get the better, fhe may gain us mtereft at 
‘court, and make our fortunes without betraying 
‘her” Why that’s true,’ replied the wife; * and 
‘ T heartily hope {he will have it in her power. Cer- 
* tainly ‘the’s a {weet good lady: it would go hor- 
*'ribly againlt me to have her come to any harm? 

‘ Pooh,’ eries the landlord, * women are always fo 
‘ tender-hearted. Why, you. would not harbour re- 
‘ bels, would you?’ ‘ No certainly,’ anfwered the 
wife ; * and as for betraying her, come what will on’t, 
* nobody can blame us. It is what any body would 
* do in our cafe.’ 

While our politic landlord, who had not, we fee, 
undefervedly the reputation of great wifdom among 
his neighbours, was engaged in debating this matter 
with himielf, (for he paid little attention to the opi- 
nion of his wife), news arrived that the rebels had 
given the Duke the flip, and had got a day’s march 
towards London; and foon aiter arrived a famous 
Jacobite ’fquire, who with great joy in his counte- 
nance, fhook the landlerd by the hand, faying,* All’s _ 
‘ our own, boy; ten thoufand honeit Frenchmen are 
‘ Janded in Suffolk. Old England for ever! ten 
* thoufand French, my brave lad! I am going to- tap 
‘ away directly.’ 

This news determined the opinion of the wife man, 
and he refolved to make his court to the young lady, 
when fhe arofe; for he bad now (he faid), diicnver- 
ed, that the was no other than Madam Jenny Came- 


ron hertelt. 
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CHAP. Itt. 


A very fhort chapter, in which however is @ fun, a 


moon, a fiar, and an angel. 


HE fun (for he keeps very. good hours at this . 


time of the year), had been fome time retired 
to reft, when Sophia arofe greatly refrefhed by her 
fleep; which, fhortas it was, nothing but her extreme 
fatigue could have occafioned: for though fhe had 
told her maid, and perhaps herfelf too, that fhe was 


- perfectly eafy when fhe left Upton; yet it is certain 


! 


~ 


her mind was a little affected with that malady which 
is attended with all the reftlefs fymptoms of a fever, and 


is perhaps the very diitemper which phyficians mean: 


(if they mean any thing), by the fever on the fpirits. 

Mrs Fitzpatrick likewife left her bed at the fame 
time; and, having fummoned her maid, immediately 
dreffed herfelf. She was really a very pretty woman, 
and, had fhe been in any other company but that of 
Sophia, might have been thought beautiful; but, 
when Mrs Honour of her own accord attended, (for 
her miltrefs would not fuffer her to be waked), and 
had equipped our heroine, the charms of Mrs Fitz- 
patrick, who had performed the office of the morn- 
ing-(tar, and had preceded greater glories, fhared 
the fate of that ftar, and were totally eclipfed the 
moment thofe glories fhone forth. 

Perhaps Sophia never looked more beautiful than 
fhe did at this inftant. We ought not therefore to 
condemn the maid of the inn for her hyperbole, who 
when fhe defcended, after having lighted the fire, 
déclared, and ratified it with an oath, that, if ever 
there was an angel upon earth, fhe was now above 
Rtairs. 

Sophia had acquainted her confin with her defign 
to go to London; and Mrs Fitzpatrick had agreed to 
accompany her; for the arrival of her hufband at Up- 
ton had put an end to her defign of going to Bath, or 
to her aunt Weftern. They had therefore no fooner 
finifhed their tea, than Sophia propofed to fet out, 
the moon then fhining extremely bright, and, as for the 

. frott, 
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froft, fhe defied it; nor had fhe any of thofe apprehen- 
fions, which many young ladies would have felt at 
travelling by night; for fhe had, as we have before 
obferved, fome little degree of natural courage; and 
this her prefent fenfation, which bordered fomewhat 
on defpair, greatly increafed. Befides, as fhe had al- 
ready travelled twice with fafety, by the light of the 
moon, fhe was the better emboldened to truft to it a 
third time. — 

The difpofition. of Mrs Fitzpatrick was more timo- 
rous; tor though the greater terrors had conquered the 
lefs, and the prefence of her hufband had driven her 
away at fo unfeafonuble an hour from Upton; yet, be- 
ing now arrived at a place where fhe thought herfelf 
fate from his purtfuit, thefe lefler terrors of i know not 
what, operated fo itrongly, that fhe earneftly intreated 
her coufin to ftay till the next morning, and not exe 
pofe herfelf to the dangers of travelling by night. 

Sophia, who was yielding to an excefs, when fhe 
could neither laugh nor reafon her coufin out of thefe 
apprehenfions, at laft gave way to’'them. Perhaps, in- 
deed, had fhe known of her father’s arrival at Upton, 
it might have been more difficult to have perfuaded 
her; for as to Jones, fhe had, I am afraid, no great 
horror at the thoughts of being overtaken by him; 
nay, to confefs the truth, I believe fhe rather wifhed 
than feared it; though I might honeftly enough have 
concealed this with from the reader, as it was one of 
thofe fecret fpontaneous emotigns of the foul, to which 
the reafon is often a ftranger. 

When our young ladies had determined to remain 
all thar evening in their inn, they were attended by 
the landlady, who defired to know what their lady- 
fhips would be pleafed to eat Such charms were 
there in the voice, in the manner, and in the affable 
deportment of Sophia, that fhe ravifhed the landlady 
to the highelt degree ; and that good woman, con- 
cluding that fhe had attended Jenny Cameron, became 
in a moment a ftaunch Jacobite. and wilhed heartily 
well to the young Pretender’s cauie, from the great 


’ {weetnets and affability with which fhe had been 
‘treated by his fuppofed maittreis. ; 
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The two coufins began now to impart to each other 
their reciprocal curiofity, to know what extraordinary 
accidents on both fides occafioned this fo frange and 
unexpected meeting. At laft Mrs Fitzpatrick, having 
obtained of Sophia a promiie of communicating likes 
wife in her turn, began to relate what the reader, if he 
is defirous to know her hiftory, may read in the en- 
fuing chapter. | 


 C.H A P. IV. 
The hiflory of Mrs Fitzpatrick. 


RS Fitzpatrick, after a filence of a few moments 
fetching a deep figh, thus began: 

‘ It is natural to the unhappy to feel a fecret con- 
cern in recollecting thofe periods of their lives which 
have been moft delightful to them. The remem- 
brance of pait pleafures affects us with a kind of ten- 
der grief, like what we fuffer for departed friends; 
and the ideas of both se be faid to haunt our ima, 
ginations. 

¢* For this" reafon, I never refle& without forrow on 
thofe days. (the happieft far of my life), which we 
fpent together, when both were under the care of my 
aunt Weftern. Alas! why are Mifs Graveairs and 
Mifs Giddy no more? You remember, I am {fure, 
when we knew each other by no other names. Indeed 
you gave me the latter appellation with too much 
caufe. [ have fince experienced how much | defer- 
vedit. You, my Sophia, was always my fupertor in 
every thing, and I heartily hope you will be foin 
your fortune. I thall never forget the wife and ma- 
tronly advice you once gave me, when [ lamented 
being difappointed of a ball, though you could not be 
then fourteen years old.——O my Sophy, how blelt 
mutt have been my fituation when [ could think fuch 
a difappointment a misfortune; and when indeed it 
was the greateft [ had ever known ! 

* And yet, my dear Harriet,’ anfwered Sophia, * it 
* was then a ferious matter with you. Comfort your. 
© felf ther cfore with thinking, that whatever you now 
; * lament 
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‘ Jament may hereafter appear as trifling and con- 
‘ temptible as a ball would at this time.’ 

‘ Alas, my Sophia,’ replied the other lady, * you 
* yourfelf will think otherwife of my prefent fituation; 
* for greatly muft that tender heart be altered, if my 
* misfortunes do not draw many a figh, nay, many a 
‘tear from you. The knowledge ot this fhould per- 
‘ haps deter me from relating what I am convinced 
* will fo much affeét you.’ Here Mrs Fitzpatrick 
ftopt, till, at the repeated ‘entreaties of Sophia, {he thus 
proceeded : | | 
‘ Though you muft have heard much of my mar- 
riage; yet as matters may probably have been mif- 
reprefented, [ will fet out from the very commence 
ment of my unfortunate acquaintance with my pre- 
fent hufband ; which was at Bath, foon after you 
left my aunt, and returned home to your father. 
‘ Among the gay young fellows, who were at this 
feafon at Bath, Mr Fitzpatrick was one. He was 
handfome, degagé, extremely gallant, and in his 
drefs exceeded moft others. In fhort, my dear, if 
you was unluckily to fee him now, I cotld defcribe 
him no better than by telling you he was the very 
reverfe of every thing which he is: for he hath rufti- 
cated himfelf fo long, that he is become an abfolute 
wild Irifhman. But to proceed in my ftory ; the 
qualifieations which he then poflefled, fo well recom- 
mended him, that though the people of quality at 
that time lived feparate from the reft of the com- 
pany, and excluded them frem all their parties, Mr | 
Fitzpatrick found means to gain admittance. It was 
perhaps no eafy matter to avoid him; for he re- - 
quired very little or no invitation ; and as being 
handfome and genteel, he found it no very difficult 
matter to ingratiate himfelf with the ladies; fo, he 
having frequently drawn his fword, the men did not 
care publicly to affront him. Had it not been tor 
fome fuch reafon, I believe he would have been 
foon expelled by his own fex ; for furely he had no 
frig title to be preferred to the Englith gentry ; 
nor did they feem inclined to fhew him any extraor- 
‘ dinary favour, They all abufed him behind his 
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back, which might probably proceed from envy ¢ 
for by the women he was well received, and very 
particularly diltinguifhed by them. 

* My aunt, though no perion of quality herfelf, as 
fhe had always lived about the court, was enrolled 
in that party : for by whatever means you get into 
the polite circle, when you are once there, it is fuf- 
ficient merit for you that you are there. This ob- 
fervation, young as you was, you could fcarce a- 
void making from my aunt, who was free, or res 
ferved, with all people, juft as they had more or 
lefs of this merit. 

* And this merit, J believe, it was, which princie 
pally recommended Mr Fitzpatrick to her favour, 
In which he fo well fucceeded, that he was always 
one of her private parties. Nor was he backward 
in returning fuch diftin@ion: for he foon grew fo 
‘very particular in his behaviour to her, that the 
fcandal club firft began to take notice of it, and the 
better difpofed perfons made a match between them. 
For my own part, I confefs, I made no doubt but 
that his defigns were ftridly honourable, as the 
phrafe is ; that is, to roba lady of her fortune by 
way of marriage. My aunt was, I conceived, nei- 
ther young enough nor handfome enough, to attra& 
much wicked inclination; but fhe had matrimonial 
charins in great abundance. > 

‘ I was the more confirmed in this opinion from 
the extraordinary refpect which he fhewed to my- 


felf, from the firft moment of our acquaintance. 


This 1 underftood as an attempt to leffen, if pofli- 
ble, that difinclination which my intereft might be 
fuppofed to give me towards the match ; and I know 
not bnt in fome meafure it had that effect: for as I 
was well contented with my own fortune, and of 
all people the leaft a flave to interefted views ; fo I 
could not be violently the enemy of a man with 
whofe behaviour to me I was greatly pleafed ; and 
the more fo, as i was the only object of fuch re- 
{fp:@ ; for he behaved at the fame time to many wos 
men ot quality without any refpect at all. 
* Agrecable as this was to me, he foon changed it 
* into 
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into another kind of behaviour, which was perhaps 
more fo. He now put on much foftnefs and tender- 
nefs, and languifhed and fighed abundantly. At 
times, indeed, whether from art or nature { will not 
determine, he gave his ufual loofe to gaiety and 
mirth; but this was always in general company, 


-and with other women; for even in a country- 


dance, when he was not my partner, he became 
grave ; and put on the fofteft look imaginable, the 
moment he approached me. Indeed he was in all 
things fo very particular towards me, that 1 muft 
have been blind not to. have difcovered it. And, 
and, and—’ ‘* And you was more pleafed fill, my | 
dear Harriet,’ cries Sophia; * you need not be 
afhamed,’ added the fighing; * for fure there are 
irrefittible charms in tendernefs, which too many 
men are able to affe@.” © True,’ anfwered her cou- 


fin, * men, who in all other inftlances want common 


& 
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fenfe, are very Machiavels in the art of loving. I 
wilh | did not know an initance. Well, tcandal 
now began to be as bufy with me as it had before 
been with my aunt; and fome good ladies did not 
{cruple to affirm, that Mr Fitzpatrick had an in- 
trigue with us both. 

* But what may feem aftonifhing; my aunt never 
faw, nor in the leaft feemed to fufrect that which 
was vifible enough, I believe, fron both our beha- 


viours. One would indeed think, that love quite 


puts out the eyes of an old woman. In faét they 
fo greedily fwallow the addrefles which are made 
to them, that, hke an outrageous glutton, they are 
not at leifure to obferve what paffes amongft others 
at the fame table. This I have obierved in more 
cafes than my own; and this was fo ltrongly verifi- 
ed by my aunt, that, though fhe often found us to- 
gether at her return trom the pump, the leait cante, 
ing word of his, pretending impatience at her ab- 
fence, effeQually f{mothered all {uipicion, One ar- 
tifice fucceeded with her to admiration. This was 
his treating me like a little child, and never calling 
me by any other name in her pretence, but that of 
pretty mifs. This indeed did him fome spall 
§ wit 
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wilt voer tome fervent; bar I foon faw through 
rl, ¢ ltse + as nm ber abdienace he behaved to me, 
; eco. = acsterent manner. However, if 
tals 2.225..zed by a condu@ of which 
ates th: cera, Limarted very feverely 
[7 mei 2ict rez_v conceived me to be what 
sr liver ois ize t2 ugat him', called me, and 
2.22l m2, tm 2! reivecs, as a perfe& infant. To 
: 22a, § wencer ice Bad not anfiitted on my 
se or eas get: Zs 
Seo OV aed, 202% he ‘eae thought proper, - 
stom micner, to <uclote a fecret which 
cooea iorg bere. he now placed all the 
reteciel to my aunt to my ac- 
ver¥ pathetic terms, the 
‘ven him, and made a high 
Geter iag igo ous Srurs, in which he had under- 
gone Ser canveriaticn.— Whar cnall [tell you, my 
sear Sop cial — Paes Pw. conrefs the truth, I was 
s weiR ymin. Twas pleafed with my con- 
Git Tarival my acat dzizared me; to rival fo 
Wager cher se aie chirm:d me. [nm fhort, Iam 
: 24d rot bKeh.ve as DT theuld do, even upon 
' Sec araciea. I wiia | did not almoft 

give bia Sooke eGov uracement befsre we parted. 
© The bath new talsed loociy, I oizbt almort fay, 
roared igainit me. Several ycuag women affected 
to thun my 2s eae not fo much perhaps trom 
any real fu:picion, as from a cefice of banithing me 
from a company, im waich © too much ingrofled their 

favourite man. Ard here I cannot omit expreflin 
my gratitude to the kicdres mtended me by Mr 
Nata 3; Who toox me cne day ae ar.d gave me ad- 
Vice, which if I bad {3 sowed, I had been a happy 
woman. ‘ Chi,’ tavs he, * | am torry to tee the 
familiarity which ‘fabtidts Setween you and a fellow 
who is altogether unworthy of ycu, and [ am afraid. 
will prove your ruin. As tor your old ttinking 
aunt, if it was to be no injury to you, and my 
pretty Sophy Weitern, (I affire you I repeat his 
words), [ thoutd be heartily glad that the fellow 
was in pofletiion cf all that belongs to her. I ne- 
2 “© ver 
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ver advife old women: far, if they take it into 
their heads to go to the devil, it is no more polli- 
ble, than worth while, to keep them from him, 
Innocence, and youth, and beauty, are worthy a 
better fate, and [ would fave them from his clutch- 
es. .Let me advife you therefore, dear child, never 
fuffer this fellow to be particular with you again.’ 
—Many more things he faid to me, which | have 
now forgotten, and indeed I attended very little to 
them at that time: for inclination contraditted all 
he faid ; and befides, | could not be perfuaded, that 
women of quality would condefcend to familiarity 
with fuch a perfon as he deifcribed. 

¢ But [ am afraid, my dear, I fhall tire you with a 
detail of fo many minute circumitances. To be con- 
cife therefore, imagine me married; imagine me 
with my hufband, at the feet of my aunt;. and then 
imagine the maddelt woman in Bedlam in a raving 
fit; and your imaginatien will fuggelt to you no 
more than what really happened. 

‘ The very next day my aunt left the place, partly 
to avoid feeing Mr Fitzpatrick or myfelf, and as 
much perhaps to, avoid feeing any one elfe; for, 
though [.am told {he lath fince denied every ‘thing 
ftoutly, 1 believe fhe was then a little confounded at 
her difappointment. Since thattime I have written 
to her many letters; but never could obtain an an- 
{fwer, which [I muft own fits fomewhat the heavier, 
as the herfelf was, though undefignedly, the occa- 
fion of all my fufferings: for had it not been under 
the colour of paying his addreffes to her, Mr Fitz- 
patrick would never have found (ufficient opportu- 
nities to have engaged my heart, which, in other 
circumftances, [I {till flatter myfelf would not have 
been an eafy conqueit to fuch a perfon. Indeed, I 
believe, { thould not have erred fo grofsly in my 
choice, if | had relied on my own judgment; but I 
trufted totally to the opinion of others, and very 
foolifhly took the merit of aman for granted, whom 
{ faw fo univerfally well received by the women. 
What is the reafon, my dear, that we who have un- 
derftandings, equal to the wifelt and greacelt of the 
Vor. VIil. S. . * other 
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* other fex, fo often make choice of the fillieft fell 
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lows for companions and favourites? It raifes my 
mdignation to the higheft pitch, to refle@ on the 
numbers of women of fenfe who have been undone 
by fools.” Here fhe paufed a moment; but, Sophia 


making no aniwer, fhe proceeded as in the next chap- 


xter. 
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C HAP. W. | 
En which the hiftory of Mrs Fitzpatrick is continued. 


W* remained at Bath no longer than a forts 
' night after our wedding: for, as to any Te- 
conciliation with my aunt, there were no hopes; 
and of my fortune, not one farthing could be 
touched till I was of age, of which | now wanted 
more than two years. My hufband, therefore, was 
refolved to fet out for Ireland; againft which I re- 
mon(ftrated very earneftly, and infitted on a promife 
which he had made me before our marriage, that 
I fhould never take this journey againit ny confent3 
and indeed I never intended to conient to it; nor 
will any body, I ‘believe, blame me for that relo- 
‘lution; ‘but this, -however, | never mentioned to | 
my hufband, and petitioned only for rhe reprieve 
of a mouth; but he had fixed the day, and to that 
day he obftinately adhered. 

« The evening before our departure, as we were 
difputing this point with great eagerncfs on both 
fides, he ftarted fuddenly frem his chair, and left 
me abruptly, faying he was going to the rooms 
He was hardly out of the houte, when I taw a pae 
per lying on the floor, which, I ‘tuppofe, he had 
carelefsly pulled from his pocket, together with his 
handkerchizf. This paper I took up, and, finding 
it to be a letter, [ made no icruple te open and 
read it; and indeed [ read it fo often, that 1 can 
repeat it to you almoft word for word. This then 


‘4 gvas the letter? 
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: To Mr Brian Fitzpatrick. 
‘STR, 


© 7OURS recéived, and am furprifed you fhoulé 


ufe me in this manner, as have never feex anz 
‘of your cafh, unlefs- for-one linfey-woolfey coat, 
¢ and your bill now is upwards of 1501., Confider, 
¢ Sir, how often you. have fobbed me off with your 
© being fhortly to be.married to this lady, and t’other 
‘lady, but [ can neither live on hopes or promilesy 


‘por will my. woolen-draper take any fuch in pay- 


* ment. You tell me-you are fecure of. having either 
‘the aunt or the niece, and that you might have 
‘ married the aunt before this, whofe jointure you 
* fay is immenfe, but that you prefer the niece on ace - 
* count of her ready money. Pray, Sir, take a fool’s 


_* advice for once, and marry the firft you can. ger 


* You will pardon my offering my advice, as you know © 
* I] fincerely wifh you well. Shall draw on you per 
“next polt, in favour of Meif. John Drugget and come 
* pany, at fourteen. days, which doubt not your hoe 
“ nouring, and ams. 
“Sr R;. 
‘. Your humble fervant; 
: | « Sam. Coscreve.” 


* This was: the Jetter word: for word. Guels, my 
* dear, girl, guefs how this letter affe@ed me. Yow 


* prefer the niece on.account of. her ready. money !. If 


* every one of thefe words had been a daggex, I could 
* with pleafure have ftabbed them into his heart; but 


* Twill not recount: my. frantic behaviour on.the occa- 


*fion. 1 had:pretty well {pent my tears before his re~ 
* turn home; but fufficient remains .of.them: appeared 
‘in my fwollen-eyes. He threw himfelf fullenl} into 
* his chair, and tor a long time we were both filent — 
* At length in-a haughty tone he faid,.* lL hope, Ma- 
“\dam, your fervants have packed up all-your thingss 
** for the coach will be ready by fix in the morning.™ 
“ My patience was totally fubdued by this provoca- 
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“ tion, and I anfwered, * No, Sir, there is a letter ftill 

** remains unpacked;’ and then throwing it on the 
_€ table, I fell to upbraiding him with the moft bitter ( 
* Janguage 1 could invent. ; 
‘ Whether guilt, or fhame, or prudence, reftrained ; 
him, I cannot jay; but, though he is the moft’ paf- | 
fionate of men, he exerted no rage on this occafion, | 
He endeavoured, on the contrary, to pacify me by the 
molt gentle means. He fwore the phrafe in the let- ! 
ter, to which [ princtpal!y objected, was not his, nor | 
had he ever written any fuch. He owned, indeed, . |: 
the having mentioned his marriage, and that prefe- | 
rence which he had given to myfelf, but dented with i 
many oaths the having afligned any fuch .reafon. ; 
And he excufed the having mentioned any fuch mat- ; 
ter at all, on account of the ftraits he was in for i 
money, arifing, he faid, from his having too long 
neglected his eftate in Ireland. And this, he faid, 
which he could not bear to difcover to me, was the 
only reafon of his having fo ftrenuoufly infifted on 
our journey. He then ufed feveral very endearmg 
expretlions, and concluded by a very fond careis, 
and many violent proteftations of love. 

*‘ There was one circumitance, which, thongh he 
did not appeal to it, had much weight with me in 
his favour, and that was the word soizture in the 
taylor’s letter, whereas my annt never had been 
married, and this Mr Fitzpatrick well knew 
As [ imagined therefore, that the fellow muft have 
inferted this of his own head, or from hearfay, I 
perfuaded myfelf he might have ventured hkewife 
on that odious line on no better authority. What 
reafoning was this, my dear? was [ not an advocate 
rather than a judge?-—— But why do I mention fuch 
a circumftance as this, or appeal to it for the jufti- 
fication of my forgivenefs ?-——In fhort, had he been 
guilty of twenty times as much, half the tendernefs 
and fondnefs which he ufed, would have prevailed 
on me to. have forgiven him. J] now made no far- 
ther objections to our fetting out, which we did the 
next morning, and in a Jittle more than a week, ar- 
rived at the deat of Mr Fitzpatrick. - 
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¢ Your curiofity will excufe me from'relating any 
¢ occurrences which palt during our journey: for 1¢ 
* would indeed be highly difagreeable to travel & o- 
‘ ver again,. and no lefs fo to you to travel it over 
‘ with me. 

‘ This feat then is-an ancient manfion-houfe: it I 
‘ was in one.of. thofe. merry humours, in which you: 


_£ have fo- often feen me, I could defcribe it. to you ri- 


* diculoufly enoughs It looked as tf it had been fore 
* merly inhabited by a gentleman. Here was room. 
‘enough, and:not the lefs-room on account of the 
* furniture :. for-indeed there was very littl inar, An 
* old.woman, who ieemed coeval with the building, 
* and greatly-refembled her whom Chamont mentions. 
‘in the Orphan, received us at the gate, and in a 
* howl tcarce human, and to-me unintelligible, wel- 
*-comed her mafter home. In thort, the whole icene: 
“was fe gloomy and melancholy, that it threw my 
‘ {pirits into the lowelt dejection ; which any hufband. 
*difcerning, initead of relieving, increafed by. twa: 


© or three malicious-oblervations, * There: are good’ 


“ houfes, Madam,’ fays. he, ‘as you find, in other: 
“ places befides England; but perhaps you nad rde- 


“ther. be in a dirty lodging at Bath.’ 


“ Happy, my deay, is the woman, who in any fates 
© of life, hath a.chearful good-natured companion to- 
* fupport and comfort her; but why do If reflect on. 
‘ happy fituations only to aggravate. my own mifery !_ 

y.companion, far from clearing up the gloom of- 
folitude,. {oon convinced me, that | mult have been. 
wretched with him in any place, and in.any condi-- 
tion. Ina word, he was a furly fellow, a charager™: 
‘perhaps, you have never feen;.for indeed-no womans 
“ever fees it exemplified, but in a father, a brother,, 
ms os a hefband; and, though you have.a-father, he is.. 

not of. that chara@ers This iurly fellow had for- 


‘ 


. merly appeared to me the very reverie, and fo he dids 


* fill to every other perfon. Cood-Heaven! how is. 
“it poffible for a man to maintain. a conitant lie in. 
* his appearance abroad and in compaay,. and te con- 
“tent himfelf with fhewing difagreeable truth only 
“at home? Here, my dear, they make themflelvos. 

- S30 *- amends. 
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amends for the uneafy reftraint which they put on 
their tempers in the world; for [ have obferved the 
more merry, and gay, and good-humoured my 
hufband hath at any time been in company, the 
more fullen and morofe he was fure to become at 
our next private meeting. How fhall I defcribe his 
barbarity? To my fondnefs he was cold and infen- 
fible My little comical ways, which you, my So- 
phy, and which others have called fo agreeable, he 
treated with contempt. In my molt ferious moments 
he fung and whiltled; and, whenever | was tho- 
roughly dejected and miferable, he was angry and 
abufed me: for though he was never pleaied with 
my good humour, nor afcribed it to my fatisfaéion 
in him; yet my Tow fpirits always oftended him, 
and thofe he imputed to my repentance of having 
Ss he faid), married.an Iri{hman. 

‘ You will eaftly conceive, my dear Graveairs, (I 
afk your pardon, I really forgot myfelf), that when 
@ woman makes an imprudent match in the fenfe 
of the world; that is, when fhe is not an arrant 
proftitute to pecuniary intereft, the mut neceffarily 
have fome inclination and affection for her man. 
You will as eafily believe that this affefion maf 
pofibly be leflened; nay, I do affure you, contempt 
will wholly eradicate it. This contempt I now 
began to entertain for my hufband, whom I now 
difcovered to be—I mult ufe the expreflion-—— an 
arrant blockhead. Perhaps you will wonder J did 
not make this difcovery long before; but women 
will fuggeft a thoufand excufes to themfelves for 
the folly of thofe they like: befides, give me leave 
to tell you, tt requires a moft penetrating eye to 
difcern a fool through the difguifes of gaiety and 
ood: breeding. 

‘ It will be eaftly imagined, that when I once de- 
fpifed my hufband, as I confefs to you [ foon did, 
T muft confequently difike his company; and ine 
deed I had the happinets of being very little trou- 
bled with it; for our houfe was now moft elegantly 
furnithed, our cellars well flocked, and dogs and 
* hories provided in reat abundance. As my ven- 
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:$ tleman therefore entertained his neighbours with 
* great hofpitalicy; fo his neighbours reiorted to dim 
with great alacrity; and iports and drinking con- 
fumed fo much of his time, that a fmaller part of his 
converfation, that is to fay, of his ill-humours, feil 
to my fhare. : 

‘ Happy would ic have been for me, if I could as 
eafily have avoided all other difagreeable company; 
but alas! 1 was confined to fome which conttantly 
tormented me;-and the more, as I faw no proipeét 
of being relieved from them. Thefe companions 
were my own racking thoughts, which plagued, 
and ina manner haunted me night and day. In 
this fituation | palt through a fcene, the horrors of 
which can neither be painted nor imagined. Think, 
my dear, figure, if you can, to yourfelf what [ 
muft have undergone. I became a mother by the 
man I fcorned, hated, and detelted. I went through 
all the agonies and mifertes of a lymg-in, (ten times 
more paintul in fuch a circumftance, than the worft 
Jabour can be, when one endures it for a man one 
loves), in a defert, or rather indeed a fcene of riot 
and revel, without a friend, without a companion, 
or without any of thofe agreeable circumitances, 
which often alleviate, and,. perhaps, fometimes more 
than compenfate the fyfferings of our fex at that 
feaion.” 
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C H A P. VE 
In which the miflake of the landlord throws S Sophia in~ 


to a dreadful confternation. 


R S) Fitzpatrick was proceeding m her narra- 

tive, when fhe was interrupted by the entrance’ 

.of dinner, greatly to the concern of Sophia: for the 

misfortunes of her friend had raifed her anexiety, and 

' left her no appetite, but what Mrs Fitzpatrick was to 
‘fatisfy by her relation. 

The iandlord now attended with a plate under his 

‘ .arm, and with the fame refpe@ in his coontenans 
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and addrefs which he would have put on, had the 
Jadies arrived in a coach and fix. 

The married lady feemed lefs affeGted with her own 
misfortunes than was her coufin: for the former ate 
very heartily, whereas the latter could hardly fwal- 
low a morfel. Sophia likewile fhewed. more concern 
and forrow in her countenance than appeared in the 
other lady; who, having obferved thele. fymptoms 
in her friend, begged her to be comforted, faying, 


“ Perhaps. all may yet end better than either you or I 


© expect,’ 
Our landlord thought he had now an epportunity 
to open his mouth, and was reiolved not to omit it, 


© Tam forry, Madam,’ cries He, ¢ that your Jadythip 


* can’t eat; for to. be fure you mult be hungry after 
© fo long fafting. I hope your ladythip is not un- 


‘ eafy at any thing; for, as madam there fays, ail. 


may end better than any body expeéts. A gentle- 


and perhaps.fome folks, who have given other folks 
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them.’ 


. All perfons, under the apprehenfion of . danger, 
convert whatever they fee,and hear into the objects. 


of that apprehenfion. Sophia therefore immediately 


concluded from the foregoing fpeech, that fhe was- 


known and purfued by her father. She was now 
_ftruck with the utmof confternation, and for a few 
mainutes deprived of the power of {peech;. which the 


no fooner recovered, than fhe defired. the landlord to- 


fend his fervants out of the room, and then, addref- 
‘fing herfelf to him, faid; « I perceive, Sir, you knew 
‘ who we are; but I befeech you;—nay, I am con- 
* vinced, if you have any compaflion or goodnefs, you 
_ © will not berray us. 

‘7 betray your Jadyfhip!’ quoth the landlord; 
“no; (and then he {wore feveral very hearty oaths}; 
* I would fooner he cut into ten thoufand pieces, I 
‘ hate all treachery. I! I never betrayed any one m 
‘ my life yet, and lam fare I fhall not begin with: 

: @. fo 


‘man whe was. here juft now brought excellent news;. | 


the flip, may get to Lendon before they are over-. 
taken; and, if they do, I make no doubt but they- 
will find. people who. will be very ready to receive: . 


te 
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* fo fweet a lady as your ladyfhip. All the world 
‘ would very much blame me if | fhould, fince it will 
« be in your ladythip’s power fo fhortly to reward me. 
* My wife can witnefs for me, I knew your ladythip 
‘ the moment you came into the houfe: I faid it was 
‘ your honour, before I lifted you from your horfe, 
and I fhall carry the bruifes I got in your Jadythip’s 
fervice to the grave; but what fignified that, as long 
as | faved your ladyfhip? To be ture fome people 
this morning would have thought of getting a re+ 
ward; but no fuch thought ever entered into my 
head. J would fooner ftarve than take. any reward 
for betraying your ladythip.’ 
‘ 1 promife you, Sir,’ fays Sophia, ‘ if it be ever in 
my power to reward you, you fhall not Joie by your 
generofity.’ 
‘ Alack-a-day, Madam!’ anfwered the landlord, 
in your ladythip’s power! Heaven put it as much 
into your will. I am only afratd your honour will 
forget fuch a poor man as an innkeeper; but if 
your Jadyfhip fhould not, [ hope you will remember 
what reward I refufed retufed! that is, 1 would 
have refufed, and to be fure it may be called refu- 
fing; for | might have had it certainly; and to be 
fure you might have been in fome houjes; but for 
my part, I would not methinks for the world have 
your ladyfhip wrong me fo much, -as to imagine £ 
ever thought of betraying you, even before I heard 
the good news,’ 
‘ What news, pray:? fays Sophia, fomething ea- 
rly. 
a Hath not your ladyfhip heard it then?’ cries the 
landlord, ‘ nay, like enough: for [ heard it only a 
« few minutes ago; andif | had never heard.t, may 
© the devil fly away with me this inftant, if I would 
“ have betrayed your honour; no, if I would, may 
ae Here he fubjoined feveral dreadful impreca- 
‘tions, which Sophia at Jaft interrupted, and begged 
to know what he meant by the news. He was go- 
ing to anfwer, when Mrs Honour came running into 
the room, aH pale and breathlefs, and cried out, 
_* Madam, we.are all.undone, all ruined, they are 
- “ came, 
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* come, they are come!’ thefe words almoft froze up 
the blood of Sophia; but Mrs Fitzpatrick afked Ho< 
nour who were come? ‘ Who?’ anfwered the; 


‘ why the French; feverat hundred thounfands of ~ 


¢ them are landed, and we {hall be all murdered and 
« ravithed.’ 

As a mifer, who hath in fome well-built city a cot- 
tave value twenty fhillings, when at a diitance he is 
alarmed with the news of a fire, turns pale and trembles 
at his tufs; but when he finds the Seautiiil palaces 
only are burnt, and his own cottage remains fafe, he 
comes inftantly to himfelf and tinies at his good foré 
tunes: or as (for we diflike fomething in the former 
fimile) the tender mother, when terrified with the ap- 
prehenfion that her darling boy is. drowned, is ftruck 
fenfelefs and aJmoft dead with coniternation: but 
when fhe is told that little matter is fafe, and the Vic- 
tory only with twelve hundred brave men gone to the 
bottom, life and fenfe again return, maternal fondnefs 
enjoys the fudden relief from all its fears, and the 
general benevolence which at another time would have 


deeply felt the dreadful cataftrophe, lies faft afleep in: 
her mind. 


So Sophia, than whom none was more capable of’ 


tenderly feeling the general calamity of her. country, 
found fuch immediate fatisfaGion trom.the: relief of 
thofe terrors fhe had of being overtaken by her father, 
that the arrival of the French fearce made any ime 
preffion on her. She gently chid her maid oF the 
frivbt into which fhe had thrown her, and faid, ‘ fhe 
‘ was glad it was no worfe; for that fhe had feared 
© fomebody elfe was come.” 

— © Ay, ay,’ quoth the landlord fmiling, ‘ her lady- 
fhip knows better things; fhe knows.the French: are 
our very beit friends, and come over hither only 
for our good. They are the people who are to 
make old England: fourith again. I warrant her 
honour thought the duke was coming; aod that 
was enough to put her intoa fright. 1 was going 
to tell your Ladythip the news.—--- His honour's ma- 
‘ jefty, Heaven blefs him, hath given the duke the 
« flip; and is. marching as fa(t as he can to mre 
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¢ and ten thoufand French are landed to join him on 
* the road.’ 

Sophia was not sieaily pleafed with thts news, 
nor with the -gentleman who rclated it ; but as fhe 
ftill imagined he knew her (for fhe could not poilibly 
dave any fuipicion of the real truth) fhe durit not 
fhew any diflike. And now the landlord, having re« 
moved the cloth from the table, withdrew ; but at his 
departure trequently repeated his hopes of peng Tee 
membered hereatter. 

The mind of Sophia was not at all eafy under the 
fuppofition of being known at this houfe; for the 
ftill applied to herfelf many things which the landlord 
had addrefled:- to Jenny Cameron; fhe therefore or- 
dered her maid to pump out of him by what means 
the had become acquainted with her perfon, and who 
thad offered him the reward for betraying her; the 
dikewife ordered the horfes to bé in readinefs by four 
an the morning, at which hour Mrs Fitzpatrick proe 
anifed to bear her company ; and theacompofing her- 
felf.as well as the could, the defired that lady to con- 
‘tinue her ftory. 


CHAP. VIL 
Yn which Mrs Fitzpatrick concludes her hiffory. 


HILE Mrs Honour, in purfuance of the com» 

inands of her: miftrefs, ordered a bowl of 
punch, and invited my landlord and landlady to par- 
‘take of it, Mrs Fitzpatrick thus went on with her 
relation. 
‘ Molt of the officers who were quartered at a 
town in our neighbourhood were of my hufband’s 
acquaintance. among thefe was a lieutenant, a 
very pretty fort of a man, and who was married to. 
a wonan fo agreeable both in temper and con- 
verfation, that from our firft knowing each other, 
which was foon after my lying-in, we were almolt 
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tune to make myfelf equally agreeabie to her. 


‘ The 


infeparable companions; for [| had the good fore 
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¢ The lieutenant, who was neither a fot nor a 


fportfman, was frequently of our parties ; indeed 
he was very intle with my hufband, and.no more 
than good breeding conitrained -him to be, as he 
lived almoft conttantly at our houfe. My hufbard 
often exprefled much diflatisfaGion at the lieutenant’s 
preferring my company to his; he was very angry 
with me on that account, and gave me many a hear. 


ty curfe for drawing away his companion ; faying, 


I ought to be d—ned for having fpoiled one of the 
prettielt fellows. in the world, by making a milk-fop 
of him. ‘ 

‘ You will be miftaken, my dear Sophia, if you 
imagine that the anger of my hufband arofe from 
my depriving him of a companion ; for the lieute- 
nant was not a perfon with whofe. fociety a foal 
could be pleafed; and if { fhoald admit the poflibiity 
of this, fo little right had my hufband to place the 
lofs of his companion to me, that I am convinced 
it was my converiation alone which induced him 
ever to come to the houfe. No, child, it was envy, 
the worft and moft rancorous kind of envy, the 
envy of fuperiority of underftanding. The wretch 
could not bear to fee-my converfation preferred to 
his, by a ovan. of whom he could not entertain the 
leaft jealoufy.. O my dear Sophy, you are a woman 
of fenfe ; if you marry a man, as is moft probable 
you will, of lefs capacity than yourfelf, make free 
quent trials of his temper before marriage, and fee 


‘ whether he can bear to fubmit to fueh a fuperiori-~ 


ty. Promife me, Sophy, you will take this advices 
for you will hereafter find its importance.’ * It is very 
hikely 1 (hall never marry at all,’ anfwered Sophia ; 
I think, at leait, [ thall never marry a man.in whofe 
underttanding I fee any defeés before marriage 3 
and { promile you [ would rather give up my own, 


-than iee any fuch afterwards.“ Give up your une 


deritanding !’ replied Mrs Fitzpatrick, ‘ O fie, 
chiid, {£ will not believe fo meanly of you. Every 
thing elfe | might myfelf be brought to give up; 
kut never this, Nature would not have allotted 
this fuperiority to the wife in fo many inflances, if 
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fhe had intended we fhould all of us have furren- — 
dered it to the hufband. ‘This inceed men of fenfe 
never expect of us: of which the lic:tenant I have 
juit mentioned was one notable example, for though 
he had a very good underftanding, he always acs 
knowledged (as was really true) that his wife. 
had a better. And this, perhaps, was one reafon of 
the hatred my tyrant bore her. 

* Befure he would be fo governed bya ne he faid, 
efpecially fuch an ugly b-- (for indeed the was not 
a regular beauty, but very agreeable and extremely 
genteel) he would fee all the women upen earth at 
the devil, which was a very ufual phrafe with him. 
He faid, he wondered what I could iee in her to be 
fo charmed with ‘her compaay ; fince this woman, 
fays he, hath come among us, there is an end of 
your beloved reading, which you pretended to like 
fo much, that you could not afford time to return 
the vifits of the-ladies in this country: and I muft 
confefs [ had been guilty of a little rudénefs this 
way ; for the ladies there are at leait no better than 
the mere country ladies here; and I. think [ need 
make no other excufe to you for declining any inti- 
macy with them. 

‘ This correfpondence however continued a ast: 
year, even al] the while the lieutenant was quar- 


tered in that town; for which I was contented to 


pay the tax of being conftantly abufed in the man- 
ner above-mentioned by my hufband; I mean when 
he was at home; for’ he was frequently abfent a 
month ata time at Dublin, and once made a journey 
of two months to London: in all which journies I 
thought it a very fingular happinefs that he never - 
once defired my company; nay, by his frequent 
cenfures on men who could not travel, as he phrafed 
it, without a wife ticd up to their tail, he fufficiently 
intimated, that had I been never fo defirous of ac- 
companying him, my wifhes would have been in 
vain; but Heaven knows, fuch withes were very far 
from: my thoughts. 

* At length my friend was removed from me, 
and [I was aia left to my folitude, to the tor- 
Vou. VIII. T ‘ menting 
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menting converiation with my own reflections, and 
to apply to books for my only comfort. | now 
read almoit all day longz—How many bocks do 
you think [ read in three months ?? * I can’t guc{s 
indeed, coufin,’ aniwered Sophia. *£ Perhaps half a 
fcore?? * Half aicore! half a thoufand, child,’ an- 


{wered the other. * I read a good deal in Daniei’s 
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Englifh Hiltory of Frances; a great deal in Plu- 
tarch’s Lives; the Atalantus; Pope’s Flomer; Dry- 
den’s Plays; Chillingworth; the Countefs D’ Anois, 
and Locke’s Human Underitanding, 

* During this interval [ wrote three very fupplicat- 
ing and | thought moving letters to my aunt; 
but as I received no anfwer to any of them, my dif. 
dain would not fuffer me to continue my applicae 


tion.’ Here fhe ftupt, and looking earnettly at So- | 


phia, faid, * Methinks, my dear, | read fomething in 
¢ your eyes which reproaches me of negic& in ano- 
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ther place, where [ fhould have met with a kinder 
return.’ * Indeed, deer Harriet,’ aniwered Sophia, 
your ftory isan apology for any neglect; but indeed 
I teel that L have been guilty of a remifinefs, with- 
out fo good an excufe. Yet pray proceed; for I 
long, though I tremble to hear the end,’ 

Thus then Mrs Fitzpatrick refumed her narrative: 
My hufband now took a fecond journey to England, 
where he continued upwards of three months. Dur- 
ing the greater part of this time, I led a lif. which 
nothing but having led a worfe, could make me 
think tolerable: for perfec folitude can never be res 
conciled to a focial mind, jike mine, but when it re- 
lieves you from the company of thofe you hate. 
What added to my wretchedneis, was the lois of 
my little infant: not that I pretend to have had for 
it that extravagant tenderrels of which [ believe I 
might have been capable under other circumftances ; 
but I refolved, in every inftance, to difcharge the duty 
of the tenderet mother 3 and this care prevented mé 
trom fecling the weight of that, heavielt of all 


things, when, it can be at all faid to lie heavy on 


our hands. 


‘1 had 
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« IT had fpent full ten weeks almoft entirely by my- 
felf, having feen nobody all that time, except my 
_fervants and a very few vifitors, when a young lady, 
a relation to my hufband, came from a dittance part 
of Ireland to vifit me. She had thaid once beiore # 
week at my houfe, and then | gave her a prelling 
invitation to return; for fhe was a very agreeable 
woman, and had improved good natural parts by 4 
propereducation. Indeed fhe was tome a mott wel 
come gueit. 

' © A tew days after her arrival, perceiving me in 
‘ very low {pirits, without enquiring the cauie, which 
* indeed fhe very well knew, the young lady fell to 

*- compaflionating my cafe. She faid, * Though po- 
s¢ liteneis had prevented me from complaining to my 
* hufband’s relations of his behaviour; yet they all 
©* were very fenfible of it, and felt great concern uporm 
** that account; but none more than herielf:’ And af- 
* ter {ome more general difcourie on this head, which 
* Town 1 could not forbear countenancing ; at latt, 
¢ after much previous precaution, and enjoined con- 
* cealment, fhe communicated to me, as a profound 
* fecret—that my huiband kept a miitre(s. | 

* You will certainly imagine, I heard this news 
with the utmoft intentibiliry—Upon my word, if 
you do, your imagination will miflead you. Con< 
tempt had not fo kept down my anger to my hufband, 
but that hatred rofe again on this occafion. What 
can be the reaion of this? Are we fo abominably 
felfith, that we can be concerned at others having 
poffefion even of what we defpife? or are we not 
rather abominably vain, and is not this the greatelt 
injury done to owr vanity? What think you, So< 
phia? 

* | don’t know, indeed,’ anfwered Sophia, ‘ I have‘ 
* never troubled myfelf with any of thele deep con» | 
‘ templations: but { think the lady did very ill in 
communicating to you fuch a fecret. 

« And yet, my dear, this conduct is natural,’ peplied 
Mrs Fitzpatrick; ‘ and when you have feen and read 
‘as much as my elf, you will acknowledge i it to be fo,” 

‘ Fam forry to hear it is natural,’ returned Sophia; 
Tz ‘ for 
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for I want neither reading nor experience to con- 
vince me, that it is very difhonourable and very ill- 
natured ; nay, itis furely as ili-bred to tell a huf- 
band or wife of the faults of each other, as to tell 
them of their own.’ 

* Well,’ continued Mrs Fitzpatrick, * my hufband 
at laft returned; and, if I am thoroughly acquaint- 
ed with my own thoughts, I hated him now more 
than ever; bit I defpifed him rather lefs: for cer- 
tainly nothing fo much weakens our contempt, as 
an injury done to our pride or our vanity. 

« He now aflumed a carriage to me, fo very differ- 
ent from what he had lately worn, and fo nearly 
refembling | his behaviour the firt week of our mar- 
riage, that, had J now any fpark of love remaining, 
he might, poflibly, have rekindled my fondneés for 
him. But, iebal hatred may fucceed to contempt, 
and may perhaps get the better of it, love, L be- 
lieve, cannot. "(he truth is, the paffion of love is 
too reftle{s to remain contented, without the grati- 
fication which it receives from its oljject: and one 
can no more be inclined to love without loving, than 


we can have eyes without feeing. When a hufband, 


therefore, ceafes to be the object of this paflion, it is 
molt probable fome other man- I fay, my dear, 
if your hufband grows indrfferent to you if you 
once come to defpife him—1 fay,——that is, if 


you have the pafiion of love in you—Lud! I have 


bewildered my‘elf ‘o —but one is apt, in thefe ab- 


ftracted confiderations: to Jofe the concatenation of 


ideas, as Mr -Locke fays —In fhort, the truth 


is —-— —1in fhort, | fearce know what it is: - but, asf . 


was faying, my hufband returned, and his behavi- 
our at fir greatly furprifed me; but he {oon ac- 


quainted me with the motive, and taught me to ac- - 


count for it. In a word then, he had {pent and 
loft all the ready money of my fortune; and as he 
could mortgage his own eltate no deeper, he was 
now defirous to.fepply himfelf with cath for his ex- 
travagance, by felling a little e/tate of mine, which he 
could not do without my affiitance; and, to ob- 
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© tain this. favour was the whole and fole motive of 
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all the fondnefs which he now put on. 
¢ With this [ peremptorily retuied to comply. EI 
told him, and [ told bin truly, that, had | been 


-poffefled of the Indies at our firit ‘marriage, he 


might have commanded it all: for it had been a 
conitant maxim with me, that, where a woman dif- 
pofes of her_heart, fhe thould always depofit her for 
tune; but as hé had been fo kind, long ago, to re 
ftore the former into my poflefion, I was refolved 


‘Jikewife to retain what little remained of the Jatter.: 


* [| will not defcribe to you the paffion into which 


‘thefe words, and the refolute air in which they were 


fpoken, threw him: nor will I trouble you with the 
whole fcene which fucceeded between us. Out came, 
you may be well affurec, the ftory of the miftrefs; 
and out it did‘come, with all the embellifhments 
which anger and difdain could beftow upon it. 

‘ Mr Fitzpatrick feemed a little thunderftruck 
with this, and more confufed than I had teen him; 


thouyvh his ideas are always confuied enough, Heaven | 


knows. He did not, however, endeavour to excul- 
pate himfelf; but took a method which almoft 
equally contounded me, What was this but recri- 
mination! He affected to be jealous ;—he may, for 
ought [ know, be inclined enough to jealouly in 
his natural temper: nay, he mult have had it from 
nature, or the devil mult have put it into his head; 
for I defy all the world to catt a jult afperfion on 


my character: nay, the moft fcandalous tongues © 
have never dared cenfure my reputation. My fame, 


I thank Heaven, hath been always as fpotlets as 


my life; and let falfehood itielf accufe that, if it. 


dare. No, my dear Graveairs, however provoked, 
however ill-treated, however injured in my love, [ 
have firmly refolved-never to give the leaft room 
for cenfure on this account. And yet, my dear, 
there are fome people fo malicious, fome tongues 
fo venomous, that no innocence can efcape them. 
The moft undefigned word, the moft accidental 
look, the leaft familiarity, the moft innocent free- 
dom, will be miiconftrued, and magnified into [ 

T 3 ‘ know 
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know not what, by fome people. But I defpife, my 


dear Graveairs, | detpife al] fuch flander No fuch © 


malice, [ aifare you, ever gave me an uneafy mo- 
ment. No, no, ! promife youl am above all that— 
But where was 1? O let me fee; I told you my huf- 
band was jealous—And of whom pray ?—Why of 
whom but the lieutenant I mentioned'to you be- 
tore? He was obliged to refort above a year and 
more back, to find any object for this unaccountable 


paflion, 1f indeed he really felt any fuch, and was 


not an arrant counterfeit, in order to abufe me. 


¢ But | have tired you already with too many par-_ 


ticulars; | will now bring my ftory to a very {pee- 
dy conclufion. In fhort, then, after many fcenes 
very unworthy to be repeated, in which my coufin 
engaged fo heartily on my fide, that Mr Fitzpa- 
trick at laft turned her out of doors; when he found 
I was neither to be foothed nor bullied into come 
pliance, he took a very vi6lent method indeed. Per- 
haps you will conclude he beat me; but this, tho’ 
he hath approached very near to it, he never ac- 
tually did. He confined me to my room, without 
luffering me to have either pen, ink, paper, or 
book; and a fervant every day made my bed, and 
br ought me my food. 

* When | had remained a week under this imprifon- 
ment. he made me a vifit, and, with the voice of a 
{choolmatter, or, what is often much the fame, of 
a.tyrant, afked me, ‘ If I would yet comply:’ I 
aniwered very ttoutly, ¢* That I would die firft.’ 
Then fo you fhall,-and be d—ned,’ cries he: * for 
you thal] never go alive out of this room.’ , 

‘ Here I remained a fortnight longer ; and, to fay 
the truth, my conitancy was almott fubdued, and [ 
began to think of fubmiffon; when one day, in the 
abfence of my hufband. who was gone abroad for 
fome fhort time. by the greateft good fortune in 
the world, an accident happened, — I ata 
time when I began to give way to the utmoft de- 
fpair—-- every thing would be excuiable at fucha 
time—at that very time I received.—But it would 


take up an hour to tell you all particulars.—In one 


‘ word, 
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word, then, (for 1 will not tire you with circumfan- 
ces}, gold, the common key to all padlocks, opened - 
my door, and fet me at liberty. 

* I now ‘made halite to Dublin, where [ immediately 
procured apaflage to England; and was proceeding 
to Bath, in order to ‘throw myfelf into the protec. 
tion of my aunt, or of your father, or of any relation 
who would afford it me. My hufband overtook me 
lait night at the inn where [ lay, and which you left 
a few minutes before me; but 1 had the good Juck 
to efcape him, and to follow you. 

‘ And thus, my dear, ends my hiltory: a tragical | 
one, I am fure, it is to myfelf; but perhaps, I ought 


rather to apologize to you for its dullneis.’ 


Sophia heaved 4 deep figh, and anfwered, ‘ Indeed, 
Harriet, | pity you'from my foul!—But what conld — - 
you expect? Why, why, would you nae an Irith- 

man: . . 
‘ Upon my word,’ replied her coufin, * your cen- 
fure is unjutt. There are, among the Irifh, men of 
as much worth and honour, as any among the En- 
glith; nay, to {peak the truth, generofity of {pirit is 
rather more common among them. I have known 
fome examples there too of guod hufbends; and I 
believe thefe are not very plenty in England. Atk 
me, rather, what I could expect when I married a 
fool, and I will tell you a folemn truth; I did not 
know him to be fo.2. ¢ Can no man,’ faid Sophia in 


a very low and altered voice, ‘ do you think make a 
© bad hufband, who is not a fool 2? * That,’ anfwer- | 
ed the other, ‘ is too general a negative; but none, [ 


believe, fo likely as a fool to prove fo. Among my 
acquaintance, the fillieft fellows are the worft huf- 


© bands; and I will venture to affert as a fact, that a 
¢ man of fenfe rarely behaves very ill to a wife, who 
© deferves very well.’ 


\ 
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CH AP. VIII 


A dreadful alarm in the inn, with the arrival of an une 
expected friend of Mrs Fitzpatrick, 


OPHIA now, at the defire of her coufin, related 

—not what follows, but what hath gone before in 
this hiftory: for which reafon the reader will, I fup- 
pofe, excufe me, for not repeating it over again. 

One remark, however, 1 cannot forbear making on 
her narrative, namely, that {he made no more mention 
¢f Jones, from the beginning to the end, than if there 
had been no fuch perion alive. This I will neither 
endeavour to account for, nor to excufe. Indeed, if 
this may be called a kind of difhoneity, it feems the 
more inexcufable, irom the apparent opennefs and exe 
plicit fincerity of the other lady. But fo it was. 

Juft as Sophia arrived at the conclufion of her ftory, 
there arrived in the room where the two ladies were 
fitting a noife, not unlike in loudnef$, to that of a pack 
of hounds juft let out from their kennel; nor, in fhrill- 
nefs, to cats, when caterwauling; or, to fcreech-owls ; 
or indeed,. more like (for what animal can-refemble a 
human voice?) to thofe founds, which, in the pleafant 
minGons of that gate,.which feems to derive its nume 
from a duplicity of tongues, iffue from the mouths, 
and fometimes frcm the noftrils of thofe fair river. 
nymphs, ycleped of old the Naiades; in the vulgar 
tongue tranflated oyfter-wenches; for when inflead 
of the ancient libations of milk and honey, and oil, 
the rich ditillation from the juniper berry, or perhaps 
from malt, hath, by the early devotion of their vota- 
ries, been poured forth in great abundance, fhould 
any daring tongue with unhallowed licence prophane ; 
t. e. depreciate the delicate fat NM: Iten oyfter, the 
plaice found and firm, the flounder as much alive as 
when in the water, the fhrimp as big as a prawn, the 
fine cod alive but a few hours ago, or any other of the 
various treafures, which thofe water deities, who fith 
the fea and rivers, have committed to the care of the 
nymphs, the angry Naiades lift up their immortal 
voices, 


a 
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voices, and the prophane wretch is ftruck deaf for his 
" impiety. 


Such was the noife, which now burft from one of: 
the rooms below ; and foon the thunder, which long 
had rattled at a diftance, began to approach nearer 
and nearer, uil, having afcended by degrees up ftairs, 
it at lait entered the apartment where the ladies were. 
In thort, to drop all metaphor and figure,-Mrs Fio- 
nour, having {colded violently below ftairs, and con- 
tinved the fame all the way up, came in to her mif- 
treis in a moft outrageous paflion, crying out, * What 
‘ doth your ladyfhip think? Would you imagine, 
‘ that this impudent villain, the matler of this houfe, 
* hath had the impudence to tell me, nay, to fiand it 
out to my face, that your ladythip is that nafty, 
ftinking wh- re, (Jenny Camercn they call her), 
that runs about the. country with the pretender ? 
Nay. the lying, faucy villain, had the aflurance to 
tell me, that your ladyfhip had owned yeurfcif to 
be fo; but I have clawed the rafcal : I have left the 
marks of my nails in his impudent face. My lady !” 
fays I, * you faucy tcoundrel : my lady is meat for no 
‘ pretenders. Shie is a young Judy of as good fiathion, 
‘ and family, and fortune, as auy in Somerfetthire, 
*¢ Did you fever hear of the great *{quire Weltern, 
‘ firrah ? Sheis his only daughter ; fhe is,- --and 
‘ heirefs to all his great eliate. My lady to be called 
¢ a nalty Scotch wh—re by fuch a varlet !—To be fure, 
¢ I with I had nacehee his braips out with the punch 
* bow!l.’ 

The principal maeeiace with which Sophia was 
affected on this occafion, Honour had herfelf caufed, 
by having in her paffion difcovered who fhe was. How- 
ever, as this miftake of the landlord fufficiently ac- 
counted for thofe paflages which Sophia had before | 
miftaken, fhe acquired fome eafe on that account 3 
nor could fhe, upon the whole, forbear fmiling. ‘This 
enraged Honour, and fhe cried, * Indeed. Madam, I 
* didnot,think your ladythip would have madea laugh- 
$ ing matter of it. To be called whore by fuch an 
* impudent Jow rafcal. Your ladythip may be angry 
‘ * with me, for ought I know, for dieu) your part, 
| ‘ fince 
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« fince proffered fervice, they fay, ftinks: but to be 
* fure I could never bear to hear a lady of mine called 
¢ whore. -—-Nor will [ bear it. I am fure your lady- 
* thip is as virtuous a lady as ever fet foot on Englifh 
* ground, and I will claw any villain’s eyes out who 
¢ dares for to offer to prefume for to fay the leaft word 
* to the contrary. Nobody could ever fay the leaft ill 
* of the character of any lady that ever I waited upon,’ 

Hinc ille lachryma@; in plain truth, Honour had as 
much love for her miftrefs as molt fervants have, 
that is to fay ——But, befides this, her pride obliged 
her to fupport the charaéter of the lady fhe waited on; 
for the thought her own was in a very clofe manner 
connected with it. In proportion as the character of 
her mi(trefs was raifed, hers likewife, as fhe cons 
ceived, was raifed with it ; and, on the contrary, fhe 


thought the one could not be lowered without the 


other. ar 
On this fubjc@, reader, I muft ftop a moment to 
tell thee a ftory. ‘ The famous Nell Gwynn, fleps 
-¢ ping one day from a houfe, where the had made a 
¢ fhort vilit, into her coach, faw a great mob affembled, 
- © and her footman all bloody and dirty; the fellow 
* being aiked by his miftrefs, the: reafon of his heing 
6 


in that condition, anfwered, ‘ I have been fight." 


*¢ ing, Madam, with an impudent rafcal who called 


s¢ your ladythip a wh----- e.’ * You blockhead,’ re 


‘ plied Mrs Gwynn, ‘at this rate you muit fight every, 


«¢ day of-your life: why, you fool, all the world 
—* knows tt.’ * Do they ?’ cries the fellow in a mutters 
* ing voice, after fhe had fhut the coach door, ‘ they 
*¢ fhan’t call me a whore’s footman for all that.” 
Thus the paffion of Mrs Honour appears natural 
enough, even if it. were to be no otherwife accounied 
for : but, in reality, there was another caule «i ier 
anger ; for which we muft beg leave to remind cur 
reader of a circuinftance mentioned in the above fimile, 
There are indeed certain liquors, which, being applied 
to our pailions, or to fire, produce effedts the very re- 
verte of thofe produced by water, as they ferve to kins 
" dic and inflame, rather than to extinguifh. Among 
theie, the generous jiquor called punch is one. lt 
| was 
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was not therefore without reafon, that the learned Dr 
Cheney ufed to call drinking punch, pouring liquid 
fire down your throat. 

- Now Mrs Honour had unluckily poured fo much 
_ of this liquid fire down her throat, that the {moke of 
it began to afcend into her pericranium, and blinded 
the eyes of reafon, which is there fuppofed to keep 
her refidence, while the fire itfelf from the ftomach 
eafily reached the heart, and there inflamed the no- 
ble paflion of pride: So that, upon the whole, we 
fhall ceafe to wonder at the violent rage of the wait 
ing-woman; though at firit fight we mult confefs the 
caufe feems inadequate to the effedt. 

Sophia, and her coufin both, did all in their power 
to extinguifh thefe flames, which had roared fo loudly 
all over the houie. They at length prevailed; or, 
to carry the metaphor one {tep farther, the fire, ha- 
ving confumed all the fuel which the language af- 
fords, to wit, every reproachtul term in it, at Jatt 
Went out of its éwn accord. 

But though tranquillity was reftored above ftairs, 
it was not fo below; where my landlady, highly re- 
fenting the injury done to the beauty of her hufband, 
by the flefh fpades of Mrs Honour, called aloud tor 
revenge and jultice. As to the poor man, who had 
principally {uttered in the engagement, he was per- 
fectly quiet. Perhaps the blood which he loft might 
have cool’d his anger: for the enemy had not only 
appied her nails to his cheeks,’ but Jikewife her filt to 
his noftrils, which lamented the blow with tears of 
blood in great abundance. To this we may add re- 
flections on his miftake; but indeed nothing fo eflec- 
tually filenced bis refentment, as the manner in which 
he now ditcovcred his error; for as to the behaviour 
of Mrs Honorr, it had the more confirmed him in 
his opinion: but he was now ailured by a perfon of 
Zreat figure, and who was attended by a great equi- 
page, that one of the ladies was a woman of fafhion 
and his intimate acquaintance. , 

By the orders of this perfon, the Tindlord now 
afcended, and acquainted our fair travellers, that a 


great gentleman below dclired to do them the honour 
| of 


~ 
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of waiting on them. Sophia turned pale, and trem. 
bled at this meflage, though the reader will conclude 
it was too civil, notwithitanding the landlord’s blun- 
der, to have come from her father; but fear hath the 
common fault of a jultice of peace, and is apt to cone 
clude haitily from every flight circumttance, without 
examining the evidence on both fides. 

To eafe the reader’s curiofity, therefore, rather than 
his apprehenfions, we proceed to inform him, that an 
Irith peer had arrived very late that evening at the 
inn in his way to London. This nobleman, having 
fallied from his fupper at the hurricane before com- 
memorated, had feen the attendant of Mrs Fitzpa- 
trick, and upon a thort enquiry was informed, that 
her lady, with whom fhe was very particularly ac- 
quainted, was above. This information he had no 
fooner received, than he addrefied himfelf to the land- 
Jord, pacified him, and ident him up ftairs with compli 
ments rather civiller than thofe which were delivered. 

It may perhaps be wondered at, that the waiting- 
woman herfelf was not the meflenger employed on 
this occufion; but we are forry to fay, fhe was not at 
prefent qualified for that, or indeed for any other of- 
fice. The rum (for fo the landlord chofe to call the 
diftillation from malt), had bafely taken the advan- 
taye of the fatigue which the poor woman had un- 
dergone, and had made terrible depredations on her 
noble faculties, at a time when they were very unas 
ble to refitt the attack. ; 

We fhall not defcribe this tragieal fcene too fully ; 
but we thought ourfelves obliged, by that hiftoric im- 
tegrity which we profefs, fhortly to hint a matter, 
which we would otherwife have been glad to have 
{fpared. Many hiftorians indeed, for want of this 1n- 
tegrity, or of diligence, to fay no worfe, often leave 
the reader to find out thefe little circumftances in the 
dark, and fometimes to his great confufion and pef- 
plexity. . 

' Sophia was very foon eafed of her caufelefs fright by 
the entry of the noble peer, who was not only: an intt- 
mate acquaintance of Mrs Fitzpatrick, but in reality 
a very particular friend of that lady. To fay truth, ! 
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was by his affiftance, that fhe had been enabled to 
efcape from her hufband: for this nobleman had the 
fame gaHant difpofition with thofe renowned. knights 
ef whom. we read in heroic ftory, and had delivered 
many an imprifoned nymph from durance. He was 
indeed as bitter an enemy to the favage authority too 
eften exercifed by hufbands and fathers, over the young 
and lovely of the other fex, as ever knight-errant was 
‘to the babarous power of enchanters: nay, to fay 
truth, [| have often fufpected, that thofe very enchant- 
ers, with which romance every where abounds, were 
in reality no other than the hufbands of thofe days; 
and matrimony itfelf was perhaps the enchanted caf- 
tle in which the nymphs were faid to be confined. | 
This nobleman had an eftate in the neighbourhood. 
of Fitzpatrick, and had been for fome time acquaint- 
ed with the Jady. No fooner therefore did he hear 
ef her confinement, than he earneftly applied himfelf 
to procure her Kberty; which he prefently effected, 
not by ftorming the cattle, according to the example 
‘of ancient heroes; but by corrupting the governor, 
in conformity with the modern art of war; in which 
craft is held to be preferable to valour, and gold is 
found to be more irrefiftible than either lead or tteel. 
This circumftance, however, as the lady did not 
think it material enough to relate to her friend, we 
would not at that time impart it to the reader. We — 
tather chofe to leave him a while under a fuppofi- 
tion, that fhe had found, or coined, or by fome very 
extraordinary, perhaps fupernatural means, had pofs: 
felled herfelf of the money with which fhe had bribed 
her keeper, than to interrupt her narrative by giving 
a hint of what feemed to her of too little importance. — 
to be mentioned. | . 
The peer, after a fhort converfation, could not for- 
bear exprefling fome furprize at meeting the lady in 
that place; nor could he refrain from telling her, he 
imagined fhe had been gone to Bath. Mrs Fitzpa- 
trick very freely anfwered, ‘ That fhe had been pre- 
« vented in her purpofe by the arrival of a perfon fhe 
‘ need not niention. In fhort,’ fays fhe, * I was over- 
* taken by my husband (for I need not affe& to con- 
~ Vou. VIIL U ‘ cead 
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* ceal what the world knows too well already). I 
* had the good fortune to efcape in a moft furprifing 
* manner, and am now going to London with this 
* young lady, who is a near relation of mine, and 
* who hath efcaped from as great a tyrant as my 
+ own.’ 7 

His lordfhip concluding that this tyrant was like- 
wife a hufband, made a fpeech full of compliments 
to both the ladies, and as full of invedtives againit 
his owr fex; nor indeed did he avoid fome oblique 
giances at the matrtmonial inftitution itfelf, and at 
the unjuft powers given by it te man over,the more 
fenfible, and more meritorious part of the fpecies, He 
ended his oration with an offer of his protection, and 
of his coach and fix, which was inftantly accepted by 
Mrs Fitzpatrick, and at laft, upon her perfuafions, 
by Sophia. : 
"Matters being thus-adjufted, hts lordfhip took his 
Jeave, and the ladies retired to reit, where Mrs Fitz; 
patrick entertained her coufin with many high enco« 
miums on the character of the noble peer, and en- 
dJarged very particularly om his great fondnefs for his 
wife; fayang, fhe believed he was almolt the only 
perfon of high rank, who was entirely conitant to the 
marriage bed. ‘ Indeed,’ added fhe, ‘ my dear So- 
«. phy, that is a very rare virtue amongft men of con- 
« dition. Never expeét it when you marry; for, be- 
4 lieve me, if you do, you will certainly be deceived.’ 

A gentle figh ftole from Sophia at~thefe words, 


which perhaps contributed to form a dream of no ve- - 


ry pleafant kind; but as fhe never revealed this dream 
to any one, fo the reader cannot expect to {ee it ree 
fated here. 
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CHAP. Ix. 


Fhe morning introduced in fome prettywriting. A flage~ 
coach. The civility of chamber-maids. The heroictem= 
per of Sophia. Hergenerofity. The return toit. The 
departure of the company, and their arrival at Lon~ 
don ; with [ome remarks for the ufe of travellers. 


HOSE members of the fociety, who are- bor 
to furnith the bleflings of life, now began to: 
hght their candles, in order to purfue their daily Ja- 
bours for the ufe of thofe who are born to enjoy thefe 
bleffings. The fturdy hind now attends the levee of 
his fellow-labourer the ox; the cunning artificer, the 
diligent mechanic, fpring from their hard mattrefs 5. 
and now the bonny houiemaid begins to repair the 
difordered drum-room, while the riotous authors of 
that diforder, in broken interrupted flumbers, tumble 
and tofs,. as if the hardnefs‘of down difquieted theia 
repofe. : 

In fimple phrafe, the clock had no fooner ftruck. 
feven, than the ladies were ready for their journey ¢. 
and at their defire, his lordfiip and his equipage were¢: 
prepared to attend them. i 

And nowa matter of fome difficulty arofe ; and this. 


.. was how his lordfhip-himfelf thould.be conveyed: for: 


though in ftage-coaches, where paffengers are properly: 
confidered as.fo much luggage, the ingenious coach- 
man ftows half a dozen with perfect eale into the place - 
of four: for well he contrives that the fat holtefs, 
er well-fed alderman, may take up no more room than 
the flim mifs, or taper mafter; it be».g the nature of 
guts, when well fqueezed, to give way, and to lie im 
a narrow compals; yet in thefe vehicles, which are- 
called, for diftinétion’s fake, yenileren’s. coaches, 
though they are often. larger than the athers, this. 
method of packing is never attempted. 
' His lordfhip would have put a fbort end to the: 
dificalty, by very gallantly defiring to mount his. 
horfe; but Mrs Fitzpatrick would by no means con- 
fent to it.. It was therefore concluded, that the Abie. 
gails fhould.by turns relieve each other on one of his 
U 2. : lordthip's. 
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Jordfhip’s horfes, which was prefently equipped with 
a fide-faddle for that purpofe. 

' Ewery thing being fettled at the inn, the Jadies dif-. 
charged théir former guides, and Sophia made a pre- 
fent to the Jandlord, partly to repair the bruife which 
he had received under herfelf, and partly on accoant 
of what he had fuffered under the hands of her en- 
raged waiting-woman. And now Sophia firlt difco- 
yered a lofs which gave her fome uneafinefs; and this 
was of the hundred pound bank-bill which her father 
had given her at their laft meeting; and which, with 
in a very inconfiderable trifle, was al} the treafure fhe 
was at prefent worth. She fearched every where, and 
fhook and tumbled all ber things to no purpofe ; the 
bill was not to be found: and fhe was at lait fully per- 
duaded, that the had loft it from her pocket, when the 
had the misfortune of tumbling from her horfe in the 
dark lane, as before recorded: A faé&t that feemed the 
amore probable, as fhe now recoHected fome difcompos 
dure in her pockets which had happened at that time, 
and the great difficulty with which fhe had drawn forth 
her handkerchief, the very inftant before her fall, m 
order to relieve the diftrefs of Mrs Fitzpatrick. 

Misfortunes of this kind, whatever inconvehienctes 
they may be attended with, are incapable of oe 

a mind in which there is any ftrength, without the als 
filtance of avarice. Sophia therefore, though nothing 
could be worfe timed than this accident at fuch a {ea 
fon, immediately got the better of her concern, and, 
with her wonted ferenity and chearfulnefs of countes 
nance, returned to her company. His Jordfhip cons 
duéted the ladies into the vehicle, as. he did Jikewile 
Mrs Honour, who, after many civilities, and more 
dear Madams, at lalt yielded to the well-bred impor- 
tunities of her fifter Abigail, and fubmitted to be 
complimented with the firft ride in. the coach; 19 
which indeed fhe would afterwards have been cof: 
tented to have purfued her whole journey, had not 
her miflrefs, after feveral fruitlefs intimations, ab 
length forced her to take her turn on horfeback. 

The coach now, having received its company; be: 
gan to move forwards, attended by many fervent 
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and by two led captains, whe had: before rode with: 
his lordthip, and who would have been difmiffed front. 
' the vehicle upon a much lefs-worthy occafion,. than: 
was this of. accommodating two ladies. In this they 
acted only as gentlemen; but they were ready at any” 
time to have performed the office of a footmam, or in-- 
‘deed would have condefcended Jower, for the honour: 
of his lordfhip’s company, and for the convenience: 
of his table. 

My lIandlord was fo pleafed with the prefent he had: 
received from Sophia, that he rather rejoiced in than: 
regretted his bruife, or his feratches. The reader will’ 
perhaps be curious to know the guantunr of. this pre-- 
fent; but we cannot fatisfy his curiolity. Whatever’ 
it was, it fatisfied the landlord.for his bodily hurt;: 
but he lamented he had not known: before -how little: 
the lady valued her money;:* For to be fure,’ fays he,. 
*- one might. have charged every article-double,. and: 
¢- fhe fhould: have made no cavil at the reckoning.’ 

His wife however was far from drawmg this conclue- 
fron; whether the really felt any injury done to her” 
hbufband: more than he did himfelf, I will:not fay ;. 
certain it is, fhe was-much lefs fatisfied with the gene-- 
rofity of ‘Sophia. ‘ Indeed,’ cries fhe, ‘ my-dear, the: 
© Jady knows better:‘how to difpole of*her-mroney than- 
¢- you imagine. She.might very.well thiak we fhould: 
¢-not put up fuch a bufinefs without fome fatisfaction, . 
*-and the law would have colt. her an. intinitedeal. 
*-more than this poor little matter, which’ 1 worder- 
*-you would take”. ‘ Youare always fo bleodily wile,’ ” 
quoth the hufband: ‘ 1t would. have colt’ her more,. 
¢ would it? doft fancy-I don’t know: that as -well as- 
‘thee? but would: any of that more, or fo wuch,. 
¢ have come.into our pockets? Indeed, if.fon. [om- 
*-the lawyer had been alive, .I could have been gladi 
‘to have put fuch.a pretty bufinefs: into -his hands. - 
_© He would have got a good picking-out of it; but [I 

*-have no relation: now who is:a lawyer, and why- 
* fhould [: go to law: for the benefit of {trangers?”” 
*:Nay, to be fure,’? anfwered fhe, *‘ you mult know: 
6 belt.” * 1 believe I do,’ replied he. ‘I fancy,, 
¢- when money is to. be got, 1 can fimell-it-our as well. 
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* as another. Every body, let me tell you, would nat 


© have talked people out of this. Mind that, I fay; 
© every body would not have cajoled this out of her, 
‘ mind that” The wife then joined in the applaufe 
of her hufband’s fagacity; and thus ended the fhort 
dialogue between them on this occafion. - 
We will therefore take our. leave of thefe good peo- 
_ ple, and. attend his-lordfhip and his fair companions, 
who made fuch good expedition, that they performed 
a journey of ninety miles.in two days, and on the fe- 
cond evening arrived in London, without having ene 


countered: any. one adventyre on.the road worthy the. 


dignity of this hiftory to relate. Our pen, therefore, 
fhall imitate the expedition which it defcribes, and 
our hiltory fhall. keep pace with the travellers. who are 
its. fubje. Good writers will indeed do well to imie 
tate the ingenious traveller in this inftance, who al» 
ways proportions his ftay at any place, to the beauties, 
elegancies, and.curiofities which it-affards.. At E fhur, 
at Stowe, at Wilton, at Eftbury, and at Prior’s Park, 
days. are too fhort for the ravifhed-imagination; while 


_weadmire the wondrous. power of art in improving, 


nature. In.fome of thefe, art chiefly engages our adr 
miration; in others, nature and art. contend for out 


applanfe; but in the laft, the former feems to triumphs. 
Here Nature appears in- her richeft attire, and Art. 


drefled with the modefteft fimplicity, attends her be+ 
 nignant miftrefs, Here Nature indeed pours forth the 
choicett treafures which fhe hath lavifhed on this 
‘world; and here human. nature prefents you with aa 
obje& which can. be exceeded only in the other. | 

‘The fame tafte, the fame imagination, which Juxu- 
riondy riots in thefe elegant fcenes, can be amufed 
with obje@s of far inferior note. The woods, the 
_tivers, the lawns of Devon and of Doriet, attract the 


eve of the ingentous traveller, and retard his pace, | 


which delay he afterwards compenfates by {wittly. 
fcouring over-the gloomy heath of Bagfhot, er that 
pleafant plain which extends itfelf weftward from 
Stockbridge.. where no other objeét than one fingle 
tree only in fixteen miles prefents itfelf te the views 
unlefs the clouds, in compaffion to our tired spirits, 

kindly 
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:, kindly ope. their variegated manfions to our pros. 
rf {pect. x ee ee 

Not fo travels the money-meditating tradefman, the 
14 fagacious juftice, the dignified. doctor, the warm-clad 


: grazier, with all the numerous offspring-of wealth and 
dulnefs. -On.they jog, with.equal pace, through the 
7 verdant meadows, or over the barren heath, their 


4 horfes. meafuring four miles and-a half per hour with. 
th the utmoft. exactnefs; the eyes of the beaft and of his 
i! mafter being alike direted forwards, and employed in. 
a @ontemplating the fame. objects in the fame. manner. 
+ With equal rapture the good rider. furveys the proud 
weft boafts of the. archite@, and thofe fair buildings. 
i with which: fome unknown. hand. hath «adorned the 
« wich cloathing town, where heaps of bricks are piled: » 4 
« Up as a kind. of monnment, to fhew that heaps of: | 
i> money have been piled there before. - 
te And now, reader, as we are in hafte to attend our: 
heroine, we will leave to thy fagacity.to apply all this. 
‘fh to the Beeotian. writers, and .to thofe. Authors who are. 
iis their oppofites.. This thou wilt be abundantly able to 
| = perform without our aid.. Beftir thyfelf therefore on. 
“ this occafion; for though we will always. lend thee 
is proper affiftance. in difficult places, as.we do not, like ) 
yz fome others, expe. thee to ufe the arts of. divination. | 
sy © difcover our meaning yet we. fhall not indulge. 
& thy lazinefs. where. nothing but thy.own attention is 
s Yequired; for thou art. highly miftaken if thou doft: 
is AMagine that we intended, when we began this greag 
E work, ta leave thy fagacity nothing to do; or that 
without fometimes exercifing this talent, thou wilt be 
s able to travel through our pages with any pleafure or 
profit to thyfelf. | 7 \ 


¥ ; CHAP, X. 


1 “Gontaixing a.hint or two concerning virtue, and a few 
i more concerning {uf/picion. ’ 


i ()°% company being arrived at London, were 
‘# fet down at his. lordfhip’s houfe. Here, while 

s they refrefhed themifelves. after the fatigue of theiz 
Ae. journey, 
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journey, fervants were difpatched to provide a lodging. 
for the two ladies; for as her. ladyfhip was not then in. 


town, Mrs Fitzpatrick would by no means confent ta. 


accept a bed in the nvanfion of a peer. - 
- Some readers will. perhaps condemn this extraordis 


nary delicacy, as I may-call it, of virtue, as too nice. 
and fcrupulous; but we malt make. allowances for her: 
fituation, which maft be owned to have been very: 
ticklifh; and when we confider the malice of cen-- 
forious tongues,. we-muft allow, if.it was a fault,. 
the fault was an excefs on: the right fide, and which. 
every woman who is in the felf-fame fituation will: 
do well ta-imitate: The moft formal: appearance. of: 


virtue, whett it is only an. appearance, may, per 


haps, in very abftracted. confiderations,.feem to be ra-- 
ther lefs commendable than virtue. itfelf without this-: 


formality; but.it. will however be always more com- 


mended; and this, I belteve, will be granted’ by all,. 
that it is neceflary, unlefs in fome very particular 
cafes, for every woman to fupport either. the. one or. 


the other. 


- A lodging being. prepared, Sophia accompanied her: 
coufm for that. evening; but. refolved early. in the. 


‘Morning to enquire. after. the. lady, into whofe pro- 
tection, as we have formerly mentioned, fhe had deters 
mined to throw herfelf, when fhe quitted her father’s 


houfe. And ‘this fhe was.the more eager in doing;,, 


from fome obfervations the had made during her jours 
mey tm the coach. 


Now a3 we would by no means ‘fix the Te . 
rafter of fufpicion an Sophia, we are almolt afraid to: 
epen to our reader the conceits-which filled her mind. 


concerning Mrs: Fitzpatrick; of whom fhe certainly 
‘entertained at prefent fome doubts ; which as they are. 


very apt to enter into the bofoms of the worlt of peo- . 
ple, we thiak proper not to mention more plainly,. 
ull we have firft fuggefted a word or two to our readers- 


touching fufpition in general. | 

- Of this there have always appeared-to me to be twa: 
degrees. The firft of thefe 1 chufe to derive from the. 
heart, as the extreme velocity of its diicernment feems. 


to denute fome previous iaward impulfe, and:the ra« | 
ther;.. 
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ther, as this fuperlative degree often forms its own 
objects ; fees what is not, and always more than really 
exilts. This is that quick-fightéd penetration, whofe 
hawk’s eyes no fymptom of evil can efcape; which 
obferves not only upon the actions, but upon the words 
and looks of men; and as it proceeds from the heart 
of the obferver, fo it dives into the heart of the ob- 
ferved, and there efpies evil, as it were in the firft 
embryo; nay fometimes before it can be-faid to be con- 
ceived. An admirable faculty, if tt were infallible-s 
but as this degree of perfection is not even claimed 
by more than. one mertal being ; fo from the fallibi« 


lity of fuch acute dicernment have arifen many fad- 


mifchiefs and moft grievous heart-aches to innocence 
and virtue. I cannot help therefore regarding this 
vaft quick-fightednefs into evil, as a, vicious excefs, 
and as a very pernicious evil in itfeH. ~ And [ am the 
snore inclined to this opinion, as I am afraid it always, 
proceeds from a bad heart, for the reafons I have a- 
bove-mentioned, and for.one more, namely, becaufe L 
never knew it the property ofa good one. Now from. 
this degree of fupicion I entirely and abfolutely acquit. 
Sophia. | 
A fecond degree of this quality feems.to arife from 
the head. This'is indeed no other than the faculty 
of feeing what is before your eyes, and: of drawin 
eonclufions from. what you fee. The former of theie 
is unavoidable by thofe who have any eyes, and the 
fatter is perhaps no lefs certain and neceflary a confes. 
quence of our having any brains. This is altogether as 
bitter an enemy to guilt, as the former is to innocence} 
nor can I fee it in an unamiable light, even though, — 
through human fallibility, it fhould be fometimes mifs 
taken. For inftance, tf a hafkand fhould accidentally 
furprize his wife inthe lap or in the embraces of fome 
of thofe pretty young gentlemen who profefs the art 
of cuckold-making, I fhould not highly, I think, 
blame him for concluding fomething more-than what 
he faw, from. the familiariries. which he really had 
feen, and which we are at leaft favourable enough to, 
when we call them innocent freedoms. The readcr 
will eafily fuggeft great plenty of inftances.to. reer, 
7 all, 
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I fhall add but one more, which, however unchriftian 
it may be thought by fome,. I cannot help efteeming- 
to be ftrialy juftifiable ; and this is a fufpicion that a 
man ts capable of doing what he hath done already, 
and that it is poffible for one who hath been a villain. 
once, to act the fame part again. And, to confefs the. 
truth, of this degree of fufpicion, I believe Sophia wag. 
guilty. From this degree of iufpicion fhe had, in: 
fact, conceived an opinion, that her. coufin. was really. 
no better than fhe fhould be. 

The cafe, it feems, was this: Mrs. Fitzpatrick 
wifely confidered, that the virtue of a young lady 
is, in the world, in the fame fituation. with. a poor 
hare, which is certain, whenever it ventures abroad,. 
to meet its enemies: for it can hardly.meet any other. 
No fooner therefore was fhe determined: to:take the 
firft opportunity of quitting the protection of her huf- 
band,. than fhe refolved to put herfelf under the pro- 
‘ tedtion of fome other man; and’ whom could fhe fa. 
properly chufe to be her guardian as a perfon of quae. 
lity, of fortune, of honour; and who, befides a gallant 
difpofition, which inclines men to knight-errantry,, 
that is, to be the champion of ladies in diftrefs, had 
often. déclared a violent attachment to herfelf, and had 
already given her. all.the inftances of'it in his power?, 

But as the Jaw hath foolifhly omitted this office 
of vice-hafband, or guardian to an eloped lady ; and 
as malice is. apt ta denominate him.by.a more difagree-. 


able appellation ; it was congluded that his lordihip © 


fhould perform all fuch kind offices to-the lady im fecret,, 
and without publickly afluming the character of her 
protector. Nay, to prevent any other perfon from, 
feeing him. in this light, it was agreed that the lady 
fhould proceed dire&tly to Bath, and that his lordfhtp 
fhould firft go to London, and thence fhould go down. 
to that place; by the advice of his phyficians. e 

Now all this Sophia. very plainly underftood, not 
from the lips or behaviour of Mrs Fitzpatrick, but 
from the peer, who was infinitely lefs expert at retain- 
ing a fecret, than was the good lady ; and perhaps the. 
exad@ fecrecy which. Mrs Fitzpatrick had: obferved on. 
this head in her narrative, ferved not a little ona 
é of, 
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thefe fifpictons which were now rifen in the mind of 
her coufin. : 

Sophia very eafily found ont the lady fhe fought: 
for indeed there was not a chairman in town to whom 
her houfe was not perfectly well knowns and as fhe re- 
teived, in ‘return of her firlt meflage, a molt prefling 
mvitation, fhe immediately accepted it. Mrs Fitz= 
patrick indeed did not defire her coufin to flay with her 
with more earneltnefs than civility required. Whether 


_ dhe had difcerned and refented the fulpicion above-men- 


tioned, or from what other motive it arofe, I cannot 
fay; but certain it is, fhe was full as deftrous of part 
ing with Sophia, as Sophia herfelf could be of going. 

The young lady, when fhe came to take leave of her 
coufin, could not avoid giving her a fhort hint of ad- 
vice. She begged her, P Heaven's fake, to take care 
of herfelf, and to confiderin how dangerons a fituation 
fhe Rood; adding, fhe haped fome method would be 
found of reconciling her to her hufband. * You mutt 
* remember, my dear,’ fays fhe, ‘ the maxim which 
* my aunt Weltern hath fo often repeated to us boths 
* That whenever the matrimonial alliance is broke, 
* and war declared between hufband and wile, fhe can 
* hardly make a difadvantageous peace for herfelt on 
* any conditions. Thefe are my aunt’s very words, 
“and fhe hath had a great deal of experience in the 
‘ world.’ Mrs Fitzpatrick anfwered with a contemps 
‘tuous {mile, ‘ Never fear me, child, take care of your- 
* felt; for you are younger than I. I will come and | 
* vifit you in a few days; but dear Sophy, let me 
* give you one piece of advice: leave the cnaracter of 
* Graveairs in the country; for believe me, it will 
* fit very aukwardly upon you in this town.’ 

Thas the two coufins parted, and Sophia repaired 
direétly to lady Bellafton, where fhe found a moti hearty, 
‘as well as a moft polite welcome. The lady had taken 
@ great fancy to her when fhe had feen her formerly 
with her aunt Weftern. She was indeed extremely 
glad to fee her; and was no fooner acquainted with the 
reafons which induced her to leave the ’{quire and fly 
to London, than fhe highly applauded her tenfe and re- 
‘dolution ; and after exprefling the higheR fatisfaction 

: i 
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§n the opinion which Sophia had declared fhe enter- 
tained of her ladyfhip, by chufing her houfe for an. 
afylum, fhe -promifed her all the protection which it 
Was in her power to give. 

As we have now brought Sophia into fafe hands, 
the reader will, | apprehend, be contented to depofit 
her there a while, and to took a little after other per- 
fonages, and particularly poor Jones, whom we have 
left long enough to do penance for his paft offences, 
which, as is the nature of vice, brought ao 
: puanifhment upoa him themfelves. 


ra 
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Containing the fame individual time with the former. 


C H A P. I. 


Shewing what is to be deemed plagiarifm in a modern 
Author, and what is to be confidered as a lawful prize. 


HE learned reader muft have obferved, that 
in the courfe of this mighty work, | have often 
tranflated paffages out of the beft ancient Authors, 


without quoting the original, or without taking the 


Jeaft notice of the book from whence they were bor- 
rowed, | 


This condu& in writing is placed in a very proper 


Aight by the ingenious Abbe Bannier, in his preface — 
to his Mythology, a work of great erudition, and of 
equal judgment. <<‘ It will be eafy,” fays he, ‘ for | 


*‘ the reader to obferve, that I have frequently had 


“* greater regard to him, than to my own reputation : 


“ for an Author certainly pays him a confiderable 
* compliment, when for his fake he fuppreiles learn- 
“ed quotations that come in his way, and which 


© would have colt him but the bare trouble of tran- 


“ fcribing.” _ 
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To fill up a work with thefe fcraps may indeed be 
eonfidered as a downright cheat on the learned world, 
who are by fuch means impofed upon to buy a fecond 
time in i Seats and by retail what they have already 
in grofs, i Not in their memories, upon their fhelves ; 
and it is fill more cruel upon the illiterate, who are 
drawn in to pay for what is of no manner of ufe to 
them. A writer who iatermixes a great quantity of 
Greek and Latin with his works, deals by the ladies 
and fine gentlemen in the fame paultry manner with 
which they are treated by the au¢tioneers, who often 
endeavour fo to confound and mix up their lots, that 
in order to purchafe the commodity you want, you are 
obliged at the fame time to purchafe that which will 
do you no fervice. 

And yet as there is no condu@ fo fair ana difinte- 
refted, but that it may be mifunderftood by ignorance, 
' and mifreprefented by malice, 1 have been fometimes 
' tempted to preierve my own reputation, at the expence 
of my reader, and to tranfcribe the original, or at 
leaf to quote chapter and verfe, whenever | have made 
ufe either of the thought or expreflion of another. I 
am indeed in fome doubt that I have often fuffered. 
hy the contrary method; and that by fupprefling the 


original Anthor’s name, I have been rather fufpected | 


of pligiarifm, than. reputed to act from the amiable 
motive above afligned by that juftly celebrated French- 
man. 

Now to obviate all fuch imputations for the faturey 
ido here. confefs and ju@ify.the tad, The ancients: 
may be confidered as a rich common, where . every: 
perfon who hath the fmalleit tenement in Parnailus, 
hath a free right to fatten his mufe. Or, to place. 
"atin a clearer light, we moderns are to the ancients: 
what the poor are to the rich. By the poor here L 


mean, that large and venerable body which, in Eng- 


‘Jith, we call the mob, Now, whoever hath had the ho-- 
nour to be admitted to any degree of intimacy with: 
this mob, ‘muft well know that it is one of their efla-- 
blifhed maxims to plunder and pillage their rich neigh- 
bours without any reluctance; and that this is held’ 
to be neither fin nor Shame among them. And fo: 

conftantly 
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conftantly do they abide and af by this maxim, that 


‘an every parith almoft in the kingdom, there is a kind 


of confederacy ever carrymg on againft a certain per» 
fon of opulence called the "fquire, whofe property i& 
confidered as free booty by all his poor neighbours; 
who, as they conclade that there is no manner of guilt 
in fuch depredations, look upon it as a point of hos 
nour and moral obligation, to conceal and to preferve 
each other from punithment on all fuch occafions. 

In like manner are the ancients, fuch as Homer, 
Virgil, Horace, Cicero, and the reft, to be. efteemed 
among us writers, as fo many wealthy "{quites, from 
whom we, the poor-of Parnaflus, claim an imme- 
morial cuftom of taking whatever we can come at. 
This liberty 1 demand, and this I am as ready to allow 
again to ty poor neighbours in their turn. All T 
profefs, and all I require of my brethren, is to main- 
tain the fame ftri& honefty among ourfelves, which 
the mob thew to one another. To fteal from one ano+ 
ther, is indeed highly criminal and indecent; for this 
may be ftrialy filed defrauding the poor (fometimes 
perhaps theft who are poorer than ourfelves) or, to 
rie under the nso opprobrious colours, robbing the 
prial. 7 

Siuce, therefore, upon the firicteft examination, my 
vwa confcience cannot Jay any fuch pitiful theft to 
my charge, I am contented te-plead guilty to the for 
mer accufation; nor fhall I ever fcruple to take to 
myfetf any patlage which I fhalt find in an ancient 
author to my purpofe, without fetting down the name 
of the author from Whence it was taken. Nay, I ab- 
folutety claim a property m ail fuch fentiments thé 
moment they are tranfertbed into my writings, and [ 
tspe@t ail readers henctforward to regaed them at | 
purely and entirely my own. This claim however [ 
defite to be athowed me only on condition that I pre- 
ferve ftridt honefty towards my poor brethren, fromm 
whont, if ever I borrow any of that little of which they 
are poffefed, I thall never fail to put their mark upon 
It, that it may be at all times ready to be reftoted to 
the right owner. 
| , Se : “Pie 
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The omiffion of this was highly blameable in one 
Mr Moore, who having formerly borrowed fome lines 
of Pope and company, took the liberty to tranfcribe 
fix of them into his play of the Rival Modes. Mr Pope | 
however very luckily found them in the faid play, and 
Jaying violent bands on his own property, triisierred 
it back again into his own works; and for + further 
punifhment, imprifoned the tuia Moore in the loath- 
fome dungeon of the Dunciad, wher~ i; unhappy me- 
mory now remains, and eternally will remain, as a 
proper puniihment for, fuch his unjult dealings in the 
poetical trade. 


CHAP. It. 


In which, though the {quire doth not find his daughter, 
fometbhing is found, which puts an end to his purfuit. 


7 HE hiftory now returns to the in at Upton, ; 
z whence we fhall firlt trace the fuotfteps of {quire ; 
Weltern ; for as be will foon arrive at an-end of his, 
journey, we fhall have then full lcifure to attend our = 
hero. ° = " 
The reader may be pleafed to remember, that the , 
faid fquire depaiced trom the inn in great tury, and in | 
that fury he purfued his daughter. The hoiler having 4 
informed him that fhe had croffed the Severn, he like- t 
wife paft that river with his equipage, and rode full , 
Speed, vowing the stmoft vengeance againft poor So-  , 
phia, if he fhould bu: overtake her. ' 
He had not gone far before he arrived at acrofs | 
way. Here he called a fhort council of war, in which, 
afier hearing differeot opinions, he at laft gave the di- 
rection of his purfuit to Fortune, and ftruck directly 
into the Worcefter road. ' 
“In this road he proceeded about two miles, when |, 
he begun to bemoan himfelf moft bitterly, frequently | 
erying out, * What pity is it! Sure never was fo un- j. 
‘ lucky a dog as myfelf!’ and then burft forth a vol- | 
‘Jey of oaths andexecrations | 
The parfon attempted to adminifter comfort to him ], 


en this occafion. * Sorrow not, Sir,’ fays he, « lise 


* thole 
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4 thofe without hope. Howbeit we have not yet been 
* able to overtake young Madam, we may accourit 
* it fome good fortune, that we have hitherto traced 
‘* her courfe aright. Peradventure fhe wilf {don be 
“ fatigated with her journey, and will tarry in fome 
“int, im order to renovate her corporeai functions; 
* and in tat cafe, in all moral SeRCauney: you will very 
* briefly be compos veri.’ 

‘ Pogh! d—n the flut!’ anfwered: the fquire, ¢ { 
¢ am lamenting the lofs of fo finé a morning for huné- 
* ing: It 1s confounded hard to bofe one of the belt 
* fcenting days, in all appearance, which hath beeh 
* this feafon, and efpeciaHy after to long a froft.’ 

Whether fortune, who now and then fhews fome 
compafiion in her wantonelt tricks, might not take 
pity of the ’iquire; and as fhe had determined not to 
Jet him overtake his daughter, might not refoive to 
make him amends fome other way, | will not afferts 
bur he had hardly attered the words juft before com- 
memoratéed, and two or three oaths at their heels, 
when a pack ef hounds began to open their melodious 
throats at a fmall dittance from them, which the 
fquire’s horfe and his rider both perceiving, both ime 
mediately pricked up their ears, and the {quire crying, 
s She’s gone, ftre’s gone! Damn me if the is not gone !* 
inftantly clapped {purs to the beaft, who little needed 
at, having ‘indeed the fame inclination with his matter ; 
and now the whole company crofling into’a corn field, 
rode dire&tly towards the hounds, with much hallowin 
aitd hooping, while the poor parion, bleding himfelf 
brought up the rear. 

Thus fable reports that the fair Grimalkin, whom 
Venus, at the defire of a paffionate lover, converted - 
from a cat into a fine woman, no fooner perceived a 
moufe, than mindful of her former fport, and ftill re- 
taining her priftine nature, fhe leapt trom the bed of 
her hufband to purfue the little animal, 

What are we to underftand by this? Not a the 
bride ws difpleafed with the embiaces of her amorous 
bridegroom: for though fome have remarked that cats 
are fubje&t to ingratitude; yet women and cats too 
= be pleated and purr on certain. occafions, The 

A 3 | truth 
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truth is, as the fagacious Sir Roger L’Eftrange ob- 
ferves, in his deep refleftions, that, * if we fhut na- 
* ture out at the door, fhe will come in at the window’; 
¢ and that pufs, though a Madam, will be a moufer 
¢ ftill.? In the fame manner we are not to arraign the 
{quire of any want of love for his daughter; for in 
reality he had a great deal: we are only to confider, 
that he was a {quire and a fportfman, and then we 
may apply the fable to him, and the judicious reflections 
hikewite. : \ 
The hounds ran very hard, as it is called, andthe 
{quire purfued over hedge and ditch with all his ufuat 
vociferation and alacrity, and with all his ufual pleas 
fure; nor did the thoughts of Sophia ever once intrude 
- themfelves to allay the fatisfaGion he enjoyed in the 
chace, which he faid was one of the fineft he ever faw, 
and which he fwore was very well worth going fifty 
miles for. As the fquire forgot his daughter, the 
fervants, we may eafily believe, forgot their miftrefss 
and the parfon, after having exprefled much aftonith- 
ment in Latin to himfelf, at length likewife abandoned 
all further thoughts of the young lady, and, jogging 
on at a diftance behind, began to meditate a portion of 
doétrine for the etiuing Sunday. 

The ’fquire who owned the hounds was highly plea- 
fed with the arrival of his brother {quire and fportfmans 
for all men approve merit in their own way, and no 
man was more expert in the field than Mr Weltern, 
nor did any other better know how ‘to encourage the 
dogs with his voice, and to animate the hunt with his 
hola. ; . . 

Sportfmen, in the warmth of a chace, are too much 
engaged to attend to any manner of ceremony ; nay, 


” 


even to the offices of humanity: for, if.any of them .- 
meet with an accident by tumbling’ into a ditch, or ' 


into a river, the reit pafs on regardlefs, and generally 
Jeave him to his fate; during this time, therefore, 
the two fquires, though often clofe to each other, 
interchanged not a fingle word. The mafter of the 
huni, however, often faw and approved the great 
judgrent of the ftranger in drawing the dogs when 
they were at a fault, and hence conceived a very high 


- opinien — 
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th opinion of his underftanding, as the number of his 
-2! attendants infpired no imall reverence to his quality. 
im, +As foon therefore as the {port was ended by the death 
az ° of the little animal which had occafioned it,. the twe 


oz {quires met, and, in all ‘fquire-like greeting, faluted 
t). each other. 


rig, The converfation was entertaining enough, and 
az ‘what we may perhaps relate in an appendix, or on 
re fome other occafion ; but, as. it nowile concerns whis 

hiftory, we cannot prevail on ourfelves to give it a 
4 place here. It concluded with a fecond chace, and 


a that with an invitation to dinner. This, being ac- 
la cepted, was followed by a hearty bout of drinking, 
ict which ended in as hearty a nap on the part of {quire 
2 Weftern. ; = 
ri Our fquire was by no means a match either for 
+ his hoft, or for parfon Supple, at his cups that even- 
.3. ing; for which the violent fatigue of mind as well 
ies as body, that he had undergone, may very well ac- 
= Count, without the leaft derogation from his honour. 
« He was indeed, according to the vulgar phrafe, whif- 
ot -—sttiled- drunk; for, before he had fwallowed the third 
- ‘bottle, he became fo entirely overpowered, that, 
though he was not.carried off to bed ull long after, 


rh ‘the parfon confidered him as abfent, and, having ac- 
wd quainted the other {quire with ail relating to Sophia, 
ic be obtained his promife of feconding thofe argue © 
“¢ ents, which he intended to urge the next morning - 
3 for Mr Weftern’s return. | ; 
he No fooner therefore had the good fquire fhaken 


off his evening, and began to call for his morning 
rr draught, and to fummon his horfes in order to renew 
“f his purfuit, than Mr Supple began his diffuafives, which 
, ‘the hoft fo ftrongly feconded, that they at length pre- 
r vailed, and Mr Weitern agreed to return home, being 
‘i principally moved by one argument, viz, Athat he | 
knew not which way to'go, and might probably be 
riding farther from his daughter initead of towards 
\ her. He then took leave of his brother {portfman, 


F and, exprefling great joy that the froft was broken, 
4 (which might perhaps be no fmall~motive to his haf- 
4 tening home), fet forward, or rather backwards, for 


Somerfet- 


‘ ~ 
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Somerfetfhire; but not before he had firft difpatched 
part of his retinue in queft of his daughter, after 
whom he Itkewile fent'a volley of the moit bitter ex- 
@ctations which he could invent. - 


CHAP. QO .- 


The departure of Fowes from Upton, with what paft 
betaucen him and Partridge ow rhe road. 


T length we are once more come to our hero’; 
and, to fay truth, we have beeti obliged to part 


with him fo long, that, confidering the condition in © 


which we left him, I apprehend many of our readers 
have concluded we intended to abandon him for ever; 
he being at prefett im that ficyation in which pru- 
dent people ufually defift from enquiting any farther 
after their friends, left they fhould be fhocked by 
hearing fuch friends had hanged themfeives. . 

But, in reality, if we have not all the virtues, I 
will boldly fay, neither have we all the vices of a pru- 
dent character ; and, though it is not eafy to conceive 
-¢ircumiiances much more miferable than thofe of 
poor Jones at prefent, we fhall return to-him, and 
attend upon him with the fame diligence, as if he 
was wantoning in the brighteft beams of fortune. 

Mr Jones then, and his compariion Partridge, left 
. the inn a few minutes after the departure of fquire 
Weiltern, and purfued the fame road on foet; for the 
Hoftler told them, that no horfes were by any means to 
be at that time procured at Upton. On they marched 
with heavy hearts; for though their difquiet pros 
¢eeded from very different reafons, yet difpleafed they 
were both; and, if Jones fighed bitterly, Partridge 
grunted altogether as fadly at every ftep. 

Wheh they came to the crofs-roads where the fquire 
had ftépt to take counfel, Jones ftopt likewife, and, 
turning to Partridge, afked his opinion which track 
they fhould purfue. © Ah, Sir,’ anfweted Partridgey 
¢ I with your honour would follow my advice.’ ¢ be 
© fhould [ not?’ replied Jones, * for it is now indifé. 


* ferent to me whither I go, or what. becomes of me.’ 


* My 
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My advice then,’ faid Partridge, ‘ is, that you im- 
mediately face about and return home: for ho, 
that hath fuch a home toretuin to as your honour, 
would travel thus about the country like a viga- 
bond? I afk pardon, fed vox ea fola reperta ef. 

* Alas! cries Jones, § I have no home to return 
to ;----but, if my friend, my father would receive 
me, could I bear the country from which Sophia is 
Hown ?---Cruel Sophia! Cruel! No. Let me blame 
my felf---No, lec me blame thee. D---nation 1cize 
thee, tool, blockhead ! thou halt undone me, and 
I will tear thy foul from thy body.’-~-— At which 
words he laid violent hands on the collar of poor Par- 
tridge, and fhook him more heartily than an ague fit, 
or his own fears had ever done before. 

Partridge fell trembling on his knees,_and begged 
for mercy, vowing he had meant no harm — when 
Jones, after flaring wildly on htm for a moment, 
quitted his hold, and difcharged a rage on hintlelf, 
that, had it fallen on the other, would certainly have 
‘put an end to his being, which indeed the very ap- 
prehenfion of it had almolt effected. 

We would beftow fome pains here in minutely de- 
{cribing all the mad pranks which Jones played on this 
occafion, could we be well affured that the reader would 
take the fame pains in perufing them; but as we are 
apprehenfive that, after all the labour which we {hould 
employ in painting this fcene, the faid reader would 
be very apt to {kip it entirely over, we have faved 
ourfelves chat trouble... To fay the truth, we have, 
from this reafon alone, often done great violence to 
the luxuriance of our genius, and have left many ex- 
cellent’ defcriptions out of our work, which would 
otherwife have been in it. And this tufpicion, to be 
honeft, ariies, as is generally the cale, from our own 
wicked heart; for we have, ourfelves, been very of- 
ten moft horrioly given to jumping, as we have run 
throuch the pages of volumnious hiftorians. 

Suffice it then fimply to fay, that Jones, after ha- 
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, wing played the part of a madman for many minutes, 


came by degrees to himfelf; which no fooner hap- 
ae than, turning to ) Partridge, he very earncitly 
: | begged 
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begged his pardon for the attack he had made on 
him im the violence of his paffion; but concluded, 
-by defiring him never to mention his return again’; 
for he was refolved never to fee that country any 
more. 

Partridge ecafily forgave, and faithfully promifed to 
obey the injunction now laid upon him. And then 
Jones very brifkly cried out: ¢ Since it is abfolutely 
‘ impofiible for me to purfue any farther the fteps of 
‘ my angel—! will purfue thofe of glory. Come on, 
‘ my brave Jad, now for the army :—It is a glorious 
© caufe, and | would willingly facrifice my life in it, 
even though it was worth my preferving.’ And fo 
faying, he immediately ftruck into a different road. 
’ from that wnich the {quire had taken, and, by mere 
chance, purfued the very fame through which Sophia 
had before paffed. 

. Our travellers now marched a full mile, without 
{peaking a fy]able to each ‘other, though Jones im 
deed muttered many things to himfelf. As to Pas 
-tridge, he was profoundly filent; for he was not per 
haps pertectly recovered from his former fright; bee 
fides, he had apprehenfions of* prevoking his friend to 
a fecond fit of wrath; efpecially as he now vegan to 
ente:*ain a conceit, which may not perhaps create 
any great wonder in the reader. In fhort, he began | 
— to fufped, that Jones was abfolutcly out of his 
fenfes, ct 
| At length Jones, being weary of folilequy,. ad- 
drefed ‘himfetf to his companion, and blamed him 
for his tacityrnity: for which the poor man very 
honeftiy accounted, from his fear of giving offence, 
And now, this fear being pretty well removed dy the 
mot abfolute promifes of indemnity, Partridge agaim 
took the bridie from his tongue ; which perhaps re 
_joiced no lefs at regaining its liberty, than a young 
colt, when the bridle is flipt from his neck, and-hew 
turned loofe into the paftures. 

As Partridge was inhibited from that topic which 
would at firft have fuggelted itfelf, he fell upon that 
which was next uppermoft ia his mind, namely, the 
Man of the Hill. ‘ Certainly, Sir,’ fays he, ‘ en 
; ae * cou 
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could never be a man, who dreffes. himfelf, and 
* lives after fuch a ftrange wanrer, and fo unlike 
* other folks. Befides, his diet, as the old woman 
‘ told me, is chiefly upon herbs, which is a fitter food 
* for a horfe shan a Chriftian: nay, landlord at Upton 
 fays that the neighbours thereabouts have very fear- 
‘ ful notions abour him. Itruns ftrangely in my head, 
‘that ic muft have been fome fpirit, who perhaps 
* might be fent to forewarn us: and who knows, but 
‘all that matter which he told us, of his going to 
‘ fight,j and of his being taken prifoner, and ot the: 


‘great danger he was in of being hanged, might be- 


‘intended as a warning to us, confidering what we 
“are going about? befides, I dreamt of nothing all 
‘lat night, but of fighting; and methought the: - 
‘ blood ran out of my nofe, as liquor outofatap. In- . 
* deed, Sir, énfandum, regina, jubes renovare dolorem. 

: Thy fiory, Partridge,’ anfwered Jones, ‘,is almoft: 
* as il! applied as thy Latin. Nothing can be more 
*- likely to happen than death to men who go into bat-' 
‘the. Perhaps we fhall both fall in it,—and what: 
‘then? « What then!’ replied Partridge: * Why 
* then there is an end of us, is there not? when I am: 

*. gone, all is over with me. What matters the caule 
“tome, or who gets the viory, if I am killed? I 
‘ fhall never enjoy any advantage from it. What are 
‘ all the ringing of bells, and bonfires, to one that is 
* fix foot under ground? there will be an end of poor 
‘ Partridge. > ¢ And an end of poor Par thidge,’ cries 
Jones, ‘ there muft be one time or other. If you love 
‘ Latin, I will repeat you fome fine lines out of Ho- 
‘. race, ia would inipire courage into a coward, 


, Dulce et decorum eff pro patria mori. 
“Mors © fugacem perfequitur virum ! 
Nec parcit imbellis puventa 
Poplitibus, timidcque tergo. 


-* T with you would conftrue them,’ cries Partridge; 
‘ for Horace is a hard author, and I cannot under~ 
* ftand as you repeat them.’ 

* I will repeat you a bad imitation, or rather para- 
* phrafe 
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* phrafe of my own,’ faid Jones; * for Il am but an 
* indifferent poet. ; 


“ Who would not die in his dear country’s caufe? © 
. © Since, il baie fear his daitard fep withdraws, 
-* From death he cannot fly ;—-One common grave 


- © Receives, at laft, the coward and the brave.’ 


* That's very certain,’ cries Partridge. ¢ Ay, fure, 
Mors omnibus communis: but thereis a great difference 
between dying in one’s bed a great many years © 
hence, like a good Chriltian, with all our fricnds ~ 
crying about us, and beng fhot to-day or to-mor- 
row, like a mad-dog ; or perhaps hacked in twenty 
pieces with a fword, and that too before we have 
repented of al]! our fins. O Lord, have mercy upon 
us! to be fure, the foldiers are a. wicked kind of' 
people, I never loved to have any thing to do with 
them, I could hardly bring myfelf ever to look up- 
on them as Chriitians, There is nothing but curfing 
and {wearing among them. I wifh-your honour 
would repent: I heartily wifh you would repent, be- 
fore itis too late, and not think of going among 
thenn—Evil communication corrupts good man- 
ners. That is my principal reafon. For, as for that 
matter, I am no more afraid than another man, not 
I, asto matter of that. I know all human flefh mutt 
die; but yet a man may live many years for all that. 
Why, I am a middle-aged man now, and yet I may 
live a great number of years. I have read of feveral 
who have lived to be above a hundred, and fome 
a great deal above a hundred. Not that I hope, [ 
mean that I promife myfelf, to live to any fuch age 
as that neither.—But, if it be only to eighty or 
ninety, Heaven be praifed, that isa great ways off 
yet; and [ am not afraid of dying then, no more 
than another man: but. furely, to tempt death be- 
fore a man’s time is come, feems to me downright 
wickednefs and prefumption. Befides, if it’ was. to } 
‘ do any good indeed; but let the caufe be what it | 
* will, what mighty matter of good can two people | 
# do? and, for my part, 1 underftand nothing of it. 

° 2 « I ne- 
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© T never fired off a gun above ten times in my life; 
* and then it was.not charged with bullets. And for 
* the fword, I never learned to fence, and know no- 
* thing of the matter. And then there are thofe can- 
‘ nons, which certainly it muft be thought thet highef 
‘ prefumption to go in the way of: and nobady but 
‘a madman—TI afk pardon; upon my foul, I meant 
‘no harm; I beg 1 may not throw your honour into 
* another paffion.’ 

- * Be under no apprehenfion, Partridge,’ cries Jones; 
* 1am now fo well convinced of thy cowardice, that 
* thou couldit not provoke meon any account.’ ‘ Your 
* honour,” anfwered he, ‘ may call me a coward, or 
‘any thing elfe you pleafe. If loving to fleep ina | 
* whole {kin makes a man a coward, son inimunes ab 
‘ illes malis fumus. 1 never read in my grammar, 
‘ thata man can’t be a good man without fighting. 
‘ Vir bonus eff quis? Qui confulta patrum, qui leges 
‘ suraqug fervat. Not a word of fighting; and I am 
* {ure the fcripture is fo much againft it, that a man 
* thali never perfuade me he is a good Chriftian, while 
‘ he theds Chriftian blood.’ 


C HA P. IV. 


~ The adventure of a beggar man. 

A Gee as Partridge had uttered that good and pious 

doctrine, with which the Jaft chapter concluded, 
they arrived at another crofs-way, when a lame fellow 
in rags afked them for glms; upon which Partridge 
pave him a fevere rebuke, faying, ‘ Every parith 
* ouzht to keep thetr own poor.’ Jones then fell a- 
laugiing, and afked Partridge, ‘if he was not a- 
* thamed, with fo much charity in his month, to 
‘ have no charity in his heart. Your religion,’ fays 
he, ‘ ferves you only for an excufe for your faults, 
* but is no incentive to your virtue. Can ‘any man, 
* who is really a Chriltian, abftain fram relieving one 
* of his brethren in fuch a miferable condition ?? And 
at the fame time, patting his hand in ‘his po¢k2i-he 
gave the poor obje& a fhilling, ao 

Vou. VII +4 © Mafter,” 
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-¢ Mafter, cries the fellow, after thanking him, ‘1 
* have .a curious thing here in my pocket, which 1 
“found about two miles off, if -your worfhip will pleafe 
« to buy it. I fhould -not venture to puil it out to e- 
“ very one; but, as you are fo good a gentleman, 
_ * and fo kind to the poor, you won’t fufpect a man 

“« of being a thief -only becaufe he ts poor.’ He then 
pulled out alittle gilt packet-book, and dehvered ‘it 
anto the hand of Jones. : | 

Jones:prefently opened-it, and (guefs, reader, what 
he felt), faw in-the firft page the words Sopsia Weftern, 
written by her own fair hand. He no fooner read the 
mame than he preffed it clofe to his-lips: nor could he 
avoid falling into fome very frantic raptures, notwith- 
ftanding hiscompany ; but perhaps thefe very raptures 
amade:him forget he-was not-atone. 

‘While Jones was -kifing and mumbling the bodk, 
mas if he had an excellent brown battered cruft in his 
anouth, or as if he had really’ been a bookwaym, or an 
author, who had nothmg to eat but his own works, 
a piece of paper fell from its leaves to the ground, 
which Partridge took up and delivered to Jones, who 
prefently perceived it to be a bank-bill. [t was 
gindeed the very -bill ane Weltern had given his 
daughter the night before ber departure; and a Jew 
avould have jumped to purchafe it at five thillings els 
than soo |. ok 7 

The eyes of Partridge fparkled at this news, which 
. ‘Jones now proclaimed aloud; and fo did (though 
 avith fomewhat a different afpect), thofe of the poor 


fellow who had found the books and who (I hope ° 


- from a principle of honefty), had never opened ‘it: 


but we fhould not deal honeftly by thereader, if-we 


omitted to inform ‘him of acircumftance, which may 
De here a-little material, viz. that the fellow could not 
read. : 

Jones, who had felt nothing but-pure ‘joy and tran- 
fport from the finding the book, was affected with s 
miixture of concern at this new difcovery:; for his ima- 
gination inftantly fuggefted to him, that the owner: 


the bill migh® poflibly want it, before he fhould be — 


able to convey it to her. He then acquainted the 
| . finde’, 


: 
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finder, that he knew the lady to whom the book be- 
Jonged, and would endeavour to find her out as foor 
as poflible, and return it to her. 

The pocket-book. was a Jate prefent from Mrs Wef- 
tern to her niece: it had coit five and-twenty fhillings,. 
having been bought of a celebrated-toyman ;. but the: 
real value of the filver, which it contained in its-clafp, 
was about 18d. and that price. the. fatd toyman, as 
it was altogether as. good as when it firft iffued frooy 
his fhop;. would now have given for it. A prudent 
perfon would, however, have taken proper advantage: 
of the ignorance of this fellow, and would not have 
offered more than a fhilling. or perhaps: fixpence for 
it; nay, fome perhaps would have given nothing, and: 
left the fellow to his aétion of trover, which fome 
learned ferjeants may doubt whether he-could, under’ 
thefe circumftances, have maintained. 

Jones, on the contrary, whofe character was on the 
eutfide of generofity, and may perhaps not very un- 
jaftly have been fufpected of extravagance, without 
any hefitation-gave a guinea in exchange for the book. 
The poor man, who had not for a long time before 
been poffefled of fo much treafure, gave Mr Jones a 
thoufand thanks, and difcevered little lefs-tranfport 
im his mufcles, than Jones had before fhewn, when he 
had firft read the name of Sophia Weltern. “* 

The fellow very readily agreed: to attend our. tra. 
vellers-to the place where he had found the pocket« 
book. Together, therefore, they proceeded directly 
thither, but not fo fait as Mr Jones defired ; for his 
guide unfortunately happened to be lame, and could 
not poffibly travel fafter than.a milean hour. As this 
place, therefore, was at about three miles diltance; 
though the fellow had faid otherwife, the reader nee 
not be acquainted how Jong they were in walking it. - 

Jones opened the book.a hundred times during their 
walk, kifféd it as-often, talked much to himfelt, and 
very little to his companions. At all. which the guide 
expreffed fome figns of aftonifhment to Partridge, wha 
More than once {hook his head, and cry’d, * Poor gen- 
“tleman ! orandum eff ut /it.mens.fana.in corpore fane.* 
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At length they arrived at the very fpot where Se- 


- phia unhappily dropt the pocket-book, and where the 


fellow had as happily found it. Here Jones offered 
to take leave of his guide, and to improve his pace ; 
but the fellow, in whom that violent furprize and joy, 
which the firft receipt of the guinea had occafioned, 
‘was now confiderably abated, and who had now had 
fufficient time to recolle& himfelf, put on a difcon- 
tented look, and, fcratching his head, faid, ‘ He 
* hoped his worfhip would give him fomething more. 
* Your worthip,’ faid-he, ¢ will, | hope, take it into 
* your confideration, that if [ had not been honett I 
« might have kept the whole.’ And indeed this the 
reader muft confefs to have been true. * If the paper 
* there,’ faid he, * be worth 100]. 1 am fure the find- 
‘ ing it deferves more than a guinea. Befides, fup- 
« pofe your worfhip fhould never fee the lady, nor give 
‘ it her—and though your worthip looks -and talks 
« very much like a gentleman, yet I have only your 
¢ worfhip’s bare word: and certainly, if the a 
* owner ben't to be fopnd, it all belongs to the 
* finder. I hope your worthip will confider of all thefe 
‘ matters. I am but a poor man, and therefore don’t 
‘ defire to have all ; but itis but reafonable | fhould 
‘ have my fhare. Your worfhip looks like a gooe 
* man, and I hope will confider. my honefty; for! 
‘ might have kept every farthing, and nobody ever 
* the wifer.” ‘ I promife thee, upon my honour,’ 
cries Jones, ‘ that I know the right owner, and will 
* reftore it to her.? ‘ Nay, your worthip,’ anfwered 
the fellow, ‘ may do as you pleafe asto that: if you 
« will but give me my fhare, that is, one half of the 
‘ money, your honour may keep the reft yourfelf if 
~« you pleafe;’ and concluding with {wearing by avery 
vehement oath, ‘ that he would never mention a {yl- 
‘ lable of it to any man living.’ 
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* Look’ee, friend,’ cries Jones, ‘ the right ownet { 


« fhall certainly have again all that fhe lolt ; and, as 
‘ for any further gratuity, I really cannot give it you 
_ © at prefent ; but let me know your name, and where 


* you live, and itis more than poflible, you may cee 
ae s aiter 
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¢ after have further reafon to rejoice at this morning’s 
* adventure’ 

‘ I don’t know what you mean by venture,’ cries 
the fellow; ¢ it feems, [ muft ventare whether you will 
* return the lady her money or no: but 1 hope your’ ~ 
¢ worfhip will oonfider.”” * Come come,’ fays Par-- 
tridge, * tell his honour your name, and where you 
* may be found; I warrant you will neverrepent hav- 
‘ ing put the money into his hands.’ The fellow, fees 
ing no‘hopes of: recovering the poflefliom of the poc- 
ket-book, at laf complied in giving his-name and. 
place of abode, which Jones writ upon @ piece of 
Paper with the pencil of Sophia; and then, placing- 
the paper in the fame page where fhe had writ her 
name, he: cried out, ‘ There, friend, you are the 
* happieft man alive; I have joined‘ your name to. 
* that of an angel.’ ‘ I don’t know any thing about. 
‘ angels,’ anfwered the fellow; ‘ but J with you 
* would give me a-litthe more money, or-elfe returm — 
“me the pocket-book.’ Partridge now waxed wroth ¢ 
he called the poor cripple by feveral:vile -aud oppro« 
brious nares, and was abfolutely proceeding to beat: 
him, but Jones would not fuffer any fuch thing; and 
now telling the fellow he would certainly find fume . 
Opportunity of ferving him, Mr Jones departed as fult- 
as his heels. would carry him; and Partridge, into 
whom the thoughts of the hundred pound had_ infu- 
fed new fpirits, followed his leader; while the man; 
who was-obliged.to {tay behind; fell to ‘curfing ther 
both as well as his parents; * for had they,’ “fays he,. 
‘ fent me to charity-{chool to Jearn to write and read 
‘and cat account, J fhould have known the value. of. 
“thefe matters as well as other people.’ 


€ HA PB Vi. 


Containing more adventures which Mr Fones and bis 
| companion met on tee road. 


UR travellers. now walked fo faft, that they had 
very little time or breath for converfation; Jones 
meditating all.the way.on‘Sophta, and Partridge on the. 
bank-bill, which, though. ie’ gave him: fome pleafuro, 
Caufed him at the fame time to-reping at fortune, which 
¥3 in 
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an all his walks had never given him. fuch an oppors 
tunity of fhewing his honefty. They had proceeded 
above three miles, when Partridge, being unable any 
longer to keep up with Jones, called to him, and beg- 
-ged him a little to flacken his pace; with this he was 


the more ready to comply as he had for fome time _ 


loft the footfteps of the horfes, which the thaw had 
enabled him to trace for feveral miles, and he was 
now upon a wide common where were feveral roads, 
He here therefore ftopt to confider which of thefe 
roads he thould purfue, when on a fudden they heard 
the nuife,of a drum that feemed at no great diftance. 
This found prefently alarmed the fears of Partridge, 
and he cried out, ‘ Lord have mercy upon us all; they 
‘* are certainly a-coming !? ‘ Who is coming?” cries. 
Jones, for fear had long fince given place to fofter ideas. 
in his mind; and fince his adventure with the lame 
man, he had been totally tatent on purfuing Sophia, 
without entertaining one thought of an enemy * Who!’ 
cries Partridge, ‘ why the‘rebels: but why fhould } 
* call them rebels? they may be very honeft gentlemen, 
for any thing I know to the contrary.. The devil take 
him that affronts them, I fay: | am‘fure, if they have 
nothing to fay to me, I wilt have nothing to fay to 
‘them but ina civil way. For Heaven’s fake, Sir, 
don’t affront them if they fhould come, and perhaps 
they may do us no harm; bat would it not be the 
wifer way to creepinto fome of yonder bubhes till they 
are gone by? What can two unarmed men do per- 
haps againft fitty thoufand? Certainty nobody bat 
a madman; I hope your honour is not offended ; 
but certainly no man who hath wens fana in corpore 
* fans. —----Here Jones interrupted this torrent of elo-' 
quence, which fear had infpired, faying, « That by the 
« druin he perceived they were near fome town.’ He 
then made directly towards the place whence the noife 
proceeded, bidding Partridge, « take courage, for that 
‘ he would lead him into no danger,’ and adding, * it 
* was impoffible the-rebels thould be fo near.’ 
Partridge was a little comforted with this laft affu- 
rance ; and, though he would more gladly have gone 
the cuntrary way, he followed his leader, his heart 
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beating — 


:. Mined into the ftate of their provifions; and indeed his . - 
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beating time, but not after the manner of heroes, to 
the mufic of the drum, which ceafed not till they. 
had traverfed the common, and were come into a nare 


row lane. : 


And now Partridge, whe kept even paee with Jones, 
difcovered fomething painted flying in the air, a very 
few yards before him; which fancying to be the colours 


of the en:my, he fell a beHowing, « O Lord, Sir, here 


‘ they are; there is the crown and coffin, Oh Lord! 
‘ I never faw any thing fo terrible; and we are withe 
“in gun-thot of them already.” 

Jones no fooner looked up than he plainly perceived 
what it was which Partridge had thus miitaken. ¢ Per- 
‘ tridge,’ fays he, « | fancy yew will be able to engage. 
“ this whole army yourtelf; for by the colours [ guefs 
‘ what the drum. was which we heard before, and. 
* which beats up for recruits to a puppet-fhow.’ . 

‘ A puppet-fhow !” anfwered Partridge, with moft 
eager tranfport. ‘* Andisit really no more than that? 
* I love a puppet. fhow of all the paftimes upon earth. 
* Do, good Sir, let us tarry and fee it. Befides, | am 
* quite famvhed to death; for it is now almoit dark, . 
“and { have not ate a morfel fince three o’clock ia 
‘ the morning.” — 

They now arrived ag an ion, or indeed an alehoufe, 
where fones was prevailed upon to ftop, the rather, 
as he had no longer any affurance of being in the road 
he defced. They walked both direétly into the kitchen, 
where Jones began to enquire if no ladies had pafled 
that way in the morning, and Partridge as eagerly exae 


enquiry met. with the better fuccefs; for Jones could 


Dot hear news of Sophia; but Partridge, to his great 


fatisfation, found good reafon to expea very fhortly 
the agreeable fight of an excellent fmoking dilh of eggs 
2nd bacon. : | ; 
In ftrong and healthy conftitutions love hath a very 
different effe@ from what it caufes in the puny part of | 
the fpecies. In the latter it generally deftroys all that 
appetite which tends towards the confervation of the in- . 
dividual: but in the former, though it often induces 
forgetfulnefs, and a negleé& of food, as well as of every 


thing 
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thing elfe; yet place a good piece of well-powdered 
buttock before a hungry lover, and he feldom fails very 
handfomely to play his part. Thus it happened in the 
prefent cafe; for though Jones perhaps wanted 2 
al saa and might have travelled. much farther, 

ad he been alone, with an empty ftemach; yet no 
feoner did he fit down to the bacon and. eggs, than-he 
fell to as heartily and voracioufly as Partridge himfelfi 

Before our travellers had finifhed their-dinner, night 
came on, and as the moon was now paft the full, it was 
extremely dark. Partridge therefore prevailed on Jones 
to ftay and fee the puppet-fhow, which was juft going 
to begin, and to which they were very eagerly invited 
by the mafter of the fatd fhow, who declared that his 
figures were the fineft which the world had ever pros 
‘duced, and that they had given great fatisfaction to 
all the quality in every town in England. 

The puppet.fhow was performed with great regu- 
Jarity and decency. It was called the fine and ferious 
part of the Provoked Hufband; and it was indeed a 
very grave arid. fotemn entertainment, without any low 
wit or humoar, or jefts; or, to do it no more than 
juftice, without any thing whieh could provoke a 
laugh. The audience were all highty pleafed. A 
grave matron told the mafter fhe would bring her two 
daughters the next night, as he did not fhew any 
ftuff; and an attorney’s clerk.and an excifeman, both 
-declared, that the charaers. of lord and: lady. Towns 
ley were well preferved, and highly in nature. Par- 
tridge likewife concurred with this opinion, 

The mafter was fo highly elated with thefe encomi- 
ums, that he could not refrain from-adding fome more 
of his own. He faid, « The prefent age was not 1m- 
* proved in any thing fo much as in-their puppet-fhows 5 
‘ which by throwing eut Punch and his wife Joan 
* and fuch idle trumpery, were at laft brought to be a 
‘ rational entertainment. I remember,” faid he, * when 
‘ I firft took to the bufinefs, there was.a great deal of 
« low ftuff that did very well to make folks laugh; but 
* was never calculated to improve the morals of young 
* people; which certainly ought to be principally aim 
$ ed at in every puppet-fhow: for why may ngt good 

* an 
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© and inftrudtive leffons be conveyed this way, as well 


‘ as any other? My figures are as big as the life, and 
‘ they reprefent the life in every particular: and I 
‘ queftion not but people rife from my little drama 
* as much improved as they do from the great.’ * § 
‘ would by no means degrade the ingenuity of your 
‘ profeflion,’ anfwered fones, * but | tRould have been 


* glad to have feen my old acquaintance mafter Punch 


‘ for all that; and fo far from improving, I think, 
‘ by Jeaving out him and his merry wife Joun, you 
‘ have fpoiled your puppet thow.’ 2» 

Thé dancer of wires conceived an immediate an 
high contempt for Jones, from thefe words; and; 
with ‘much difdain in his countenance, he replied, 
‘ Very probably, Sir, that may be your opinion; but 
* I have the fatistation to know the beft judyes differ 
* from you, and it is impoffible to pleafe every talte, 
‘ I confefs, indeed, fome of the quality at Bath, two 
‘ or three years ago, wanted mightily to bring Punch 
‘ again upon the tage... 1 believe {loft fome money 
‘ for not agrreeing to it; but, let others do as they 
* will, a little matter fhall never bribe me to degrade 
* my own profeffion, nor wil! I ever willingly confens 
‘ to the fpoiling the decency and regularity of my 
* ftage, by introducing any fuch low {tuif upon it.’ 

‘ Right, friend,’ cries the clerk, ‘ you: are very 
: oe Always avoid what is low. There are feveral 
* of my acquaintance in London, who are refolved 
* to drive every thing which is low from the ftage.’ 
‘ Nothing can be more proper,’ cries the excifeman, 
pulling his pipe from his mouth. ‘ I remember,’ 
added he, ‘ (for then blived with my lord), I was in 
* the footman’s gallery, the night when this play of 
* the Provoked Hufband was aéted firft. There was 
* a great deal of tow ftuff in it about a country gens 
‘ tleman come up to town to Mand for parliament- 
* man; and there they brought a parcel of. his fer- 
‘ vants upon the ftage, his coachman I remember 
‘ particularly; but the gentlemen in oor gallery 
* could not bear any thing fo low, and they damned 


‘it. I obferve, friend, you have left all that mat~. 


* ter out, and you are to be commended for it.’ 
| * Nay, 


~ 
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© Nay, gentlemen,’ cries Jones, * I can never 
* maintain my opinion againft fo many ; mdeed; ff the 
* generahty of his audience diflike him, the learned 
* gentleman, who conduéts the ihow, may have done 
* very right in difmifling Punch from his fervice.’ 
' The mafter of the fhow then began a fecond ha- 
rangue, and faid much of the great force of example, 


and how much the inferior part of mankind would 


be deterred: from vice, by obfesving how odious it 
was in their fuperiors: when he was unluckily inter- 
rupted by an incident, which, though perhaps we- 
might have omitted it at another time, we canno§ 
help relating.at prefent, but not in:this chapter. 


CHAP. VI 


From which it may be inferred, that the bef? things aré: 


liable.to be mifunderfiood and mifinterpreted. 


A VIOLENT uproar: pow arofe in the entry; 


where my. landlady was well cuffing- her maid: 
both with her fit and tongue. She had indeed mifled 
the wench from her employment, and after a‘little 
fearch, had found her.on the puppet-fhow ftage in coms 


' pany with the Merry Andrew, and in a fituation not 


very proper to be defcribed. 

Thongh Grace (for that was. her name), had for- 
feited all title to modefty, yet had fhe not impudence 
enough to deny a fachin which fhe was a¢tually fur- 
prifed; the therefore took another turn, and attempted 
to mitigate the offence. ‘ Why do you beat me in 
* this manner, miftrefs?’ criesethe wench. ‘ If you 
* don’t like my doings, you. may turn me away. If 
‘Jam aw e,’ (for the other had liberally. be- 
ftowed that appellation on her), * my. bettters are fo 
* as well as 1! What was the fine lady in the pup- 
* pet-fhow jut now? I fuppofe fhe did not lie alt 
* night out from her hufband for. nothing.’’ 

The landlady now burft inte the kitchen, and felP 


foul on both her hufband and the poor puppet-mover, : 


* Here, hufband,’ fays fhe, * you fee the confequence 
* of harbouring thefe people in your houfe, If. one 
: ¢ doth 


, 
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* doth draw a little drink the more for them, one Is 
‘hardly made amends forthe litter they make; and 
then to have one’s-houfe made a bawdy-houfe cf by 
* fuch loufy:vermin. In fhort, I defre you would be 


* gone to-morrow morning ; for I-willtolerate no more . 


* {uch doings. It is only the way to teach our fervants 
idlenefs and.nonfenfe; for to be fure nothing better 
* can be learned by fuch idle fhows as thefe. I-ree 
* member when puppet-fhows were meade of good 
$ {cripture ftories, as Jephtha’s rath vow, and fuch 
* good things, and when wicked people were carried 
“ away by the devil. There was fome fenfe in thofe 


* matters; but, as the parfon told us jalt Sunday, no- . 


* body believes in the devil nowea-days ; and here you 
* bring about a:parcel of puppets drefled up like lords 
“ and ladies, only te turn the heads of poor country- 
* wenches; and when their heads are once turned 
* topfy turvy, no wonder every thing elfe is fo.’ 
Virgil, I think, tells us, that when the meb are af- 
fembled in a-riotous‘and tumultuous manner, and all 
forts of miffile weapons fly about, if a man of gravity 
and authority appears amongit them, the tumult is 
‘prefently appeafed, and the mob, which, when cok 
de&ed into one body, may be well compared to an 
ais, ere@ theirdong ears at the grave man’s difcourfe. 
On the contrary, when a fet of grave men and phi- 
Yofophers are difputing; when wifdom herfelf may in 
@ manner be conlidered as prefent, and adminiitring 
arguments to the difputants; fhould a- tumult arife 
among the mob, or thould one fcold, who is herfelf 


equal in noife to a mighty mob, appear among the 


faid philofophers: their difputes ceale in a moment, 
wifdom no longer perforow her minifterial office, and 
the attention of every one is immediately attra&ed by 
the {cold alone. | | 
Thus the uproar aforefaid, and the arrival of the 
dandlady, filenced the matter of the puppet-fhow, and 


put a fpeedy and final end to that grave and folemn = 


harangue, of which we have given the reader a fuf- 
ficient tafte already. Nothing indeed could have 
happened fo very inopportune as this accident; the 
faoft wanton malice of fortune could nov Mave con- 

I . trived 
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trived fuch another ftratagem to confound the poor 
fellow, while he was fo triumphantly defcanting on 
the good morals inculcated by his exhibitions. His 
‘ mouth was now as effectually ftopt, as that of a quack 
mult be, if, in the midft of 4 declamation on the grea 
virtues of his pills and powders, the cprpfe of one 

his martyrs fhould be brought forth, and depofited 
before the ftage, as a teltimony of his kill. . 

Inftead, therefore, of anfwering my landlady, the 
- puppet-fhow-man ran out to punifh his Merry Andrew; 
and now the moon beginning to put forth her filver 
light, as the poets call it, (though fhe looked at that 
time more like a ptece of copper), Jones called for his 
reckoning, and ordered Partridge, whom my Jandlady 
had jult awaked from a profound nap, to prepare for 
his journey; but Partridge, having lately carried two 
points, as ny reader hath feen before was emboldened 
to attempt a third, which was to prevail with Jones 
to take up a lodging that evening in the houfe where 
he then was. He introduced this with an affected 
furprize at the intention which Mr Jones declared of 
removing ; and after urging many excellent argu 
ments again it, he at lait infilted ftrongly, that it 
could be tono manner of purpofe whatever; for that, 
unlefs Jones knew which way the lady was gone, 
every ftep he took might very poffibly lead him the 
farther from her; * for, you find, Sir,’ faid he, * by 
‘ all the people in the houfe, that fhe is not gone this 
‘ way. How much better, therefore, would it be to 
© ftay till the morning, when we may expect to meet 
$s with fomebody to enquire of ?” 

This laft argument had indeed fome effe& on Jones; 
and, while he was weighing it, the landlord threw all 
the rhetoric of which he was mafter, into the fame 
{cale. ‘ Sure, Sir,’ faid he, * your fervant gives you 
* moft excellent advice; for who would travel by 
‘ night at this time of the year?’ He then began in the 
ufual ftile to trumpet forth the excellent accommoda- 
tion which his houfe afforded ; and my Jandlady like- 
wile opened on the occafion But not to detain the 
reader with what is common to every hoft and hoftefs, 

it is fufhcient to tell him, Jones was at laft prevailed on 
| to 
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to flay and refrefh himfelf with a few hours reft, which 
_ indeed he very much wanted; for he had hardly fhut 
his eyes fince he had left the inn, where the accident of 
the broken head had happened. 

As foon as Jonés had taken a refolution to proceed 
no farther that night, he prefently retired to reft with 
bis two bed-fellows, the pocket-book and the muff; 
but Partridge, who at icveral times had refrefned him- 
felf with feveral naps, was more inclined to eating than 
to fleeping, and more to drinking than to either. 

And now the ftorm which Grace had raifed being 
at an end, and my landlady being again reconciled to 
the puppet-man, who on his fide forzave the indecent 
reflections which the good woman in her paflion had 
ecait on his performances, a face of perfect peace and 
tranquillity retened in the kitchen; where iit affeme 
dled round the fire, the landlord and landlady of the 
houfe, the matter of the puppet-fhow, the attorney’s 
clerk, the exciieman, and the ingenious Mr Partridge; 
dn which company paft the agreeable converiation 
which will be found in the next chapter. 


C H-A P. VIL. 


Containing a remark or two of our sewn, and many mere 
Of the good company affzmbsed in the kitchen. 


HOUGH the pride of Partridge did not fub- 
mit to acknowledge himfelf a fervant, yet he 
condefcended in moft particulars to imitate the man- 
ners of that rank. Qne inftance of this was, his great- 
}y magnitying the fortune of his companion, as he cad- 
Jed Jones: fuch ts a general cuflom with all fervants 
among f{trangers, as none of them would will ng!y be 
thought the attendant on a beggar; for the hipuer the 
fituation of the mater is, the higher confequently is 
that of the man in his own opinion : the truth of which 
oblervation appears from the behaviour of all the foot- 
men of the nobility. | 
But though title and fortune communicate a fplen- 
dor all around them, and the footmen of men of qua- 
hity and of eftate think themielves entitled toa part 
Vor. VILL Z. 3 of 
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of that refpect which is paid to the quality and eftates 
of their matters; it is clearly otherwife with regard to 
virtue and underfanding. Thefe advantages are ftrict- 
Jy perfonal, and fwallow themfelves all the refpe& 
which is paid to them. To fay the truth, this is fo 
very little, that they cannot well afford to let any o- 
thers partake with them. As thefe therefore refle&t no 
honour on the domeftic, fo neither is he at al] ditho- 
noured by the molt deplorable want of both in his ma- 
fter. Indeed it is otherwife in the want of what is 
called virtue ina miltrefs, the contequence of which we 
hhave before feen; for in this difhonour there is a kind 
of contagion, which, like that of poverty, communi- 
cates itfelf to all who approach it. 

Now for thefe reafons we are not to wonder, that 
fervants ({ mean among the men only), fhould have 
fo great regurd for the reputation of the wealth of 
their matters, and little or none at all for their charac- 
_ter in other points ; ; and that though they would be 
alhamed to be the footmen of a bezyar, they are not 
fo to attend upon arogue ora blockhead, and do con- 
Jequently make no feruple to fpread the fame of the 
iniquities and follies of tlicir faid matters as far as pof- 
fible, and this often with great humour and merri- 
anent. In reality, a footman is often a wit, as well as 
a beau, at the expence of the gentleman whefe livery 
he wears. 

After Partridge, therefore, had enlarged greatly on 
the vait fortune to which Mr Jones was heir, he very 
freely communicated an apprehenfion which he had 
begun to conceive the day before, and tor which, as we 
hinted at that very time, the behaviour of Jones feem- 
ed to have furnifhed a fuficient foundation. In fhort, 
he was now pretty well confirmed in an opinion, that 
his ma(ter was out of his wits, with which opinion he 
very bluatly acquainted the good company round the 
fire. 

With this fentiment the puppet-thow man immedi- 
ately coincided. ‘ I own,’ faid he, ¢ the gentleman 
£ furprifed me very much, when he talked fo abfurd- 
4 ly about puppet-fhows. Tt is indeed hardly to be 
’ conceived et apy man in his fenfes fhould be fo 
: § much 
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‘ much miftaken ; what you fay now accounts very 
‘ well for all his monftrous notions. Poor gentleman} 
‘Tam heartily concerned for him ; indeed he hatha 
* ftrange wildnefs about his eyes, which I took notice 
‘ of before, though I did not menticn it.’ 

The landlord agreed with this la(t afiertion, and 
likewife claimed the fagacity of having obferved it. 
‘ And certainly,’ added he, ‘ it muit be fo; for no 
‘one but a madman would have thought of leaving 
‘ fo good a houfe, to ramble about the country at 
‘ that time of night.’ i 

The excifeman, pulling his pipe from his mouth, 
~ faid, ‘He thought the gentleman looked ard talked 
‘alittle wildly ;? and then turning to Partridge, ¢ i€ 
‘he be a madman,’ fays he, ‘ he fhould not be fuf- 
* fered to travel thus about the country ; for poflibly 
‘ he may do fome mifchiet. It is pity he was not fe- 
* cored and fent home to his relations.’ 

Now fome conceits of this kind were likewrfe lurk- 
ing in the mind of Partridge; for, as he was now 
perfuaded that Jones had run away from Mr All- 
worthy, he promifed himielf the higheft rewards, if 
he could by any means convey him back. But fear of 
Jones, of whofe ficrcenefs and ftrength he had feen, 
and indeed felt fome inftances, had however repre~ 
fented any fueh fcheme as inrpoflible to be executed, 
and had dilcouraged him from applying himfelf to 
form any regular plan for the purpofe. But no foon- 
er did he hear the fentiments ot the excifeman, than 
he embraced that opportunity of declaring his own, 
and exprefled a hearty with that fuch a matter could- 
be brought about. 

‘ Could be brought about !’ fays the excifeman; 
* why there is nothing eafier.’ 
© Ah! Sir,’ anfwered Partridge, ‘ you don’t know, 
‘ what a devil of a fellow he is. He can take me up 
* with one hand, and throw me out at a window; 
and he would too, if he did but imagine—— 

* Pogh ! fays the excifeman, ‘ I believe Tam as 
* good a man ashe. Befides, here are five of us.’ 

* I don’t know what five,’ cries the landlady, ‘ my 
“ hufband hall have nothing to do init. Nor fhalt 
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any violent hands be laid upon any body in my 
houfe. The young gentleman is as pretty a young 
gentleman as ever | faw in my life, and ¥ believe he 
isno more mad than any of us. What do you tell 
of his having a wild look with his eyes? they are 


tieft look with them ; and a very modeft civil youns 
man he is. I am fure 1 have bepitied him heartily 
ever fince the gentleman there in the corner told us 
he was croft in love. Certainly that is enough to 
make any man, eilpecially fuech a fweet young gen- 
tleman as he is, to look a little otherwife than he 
did before. Lady, indeed ! what the devil would 
the Jady have better than fuch a handfome man 
with a great eftate >? I fuppofe fhe is one of your 
quality folks, one of your townly ladies that we faw 
laft night in the puppet-fhow, who den’t know what 
they would be at.’ 

The attorney’s clerk likewife declared he would 
have no concern in the bufinefs, without the advice 
of council. .* Suppole,’ fays he, ‘an action of falfe 
‘ imprifonment fhould be brought againft us, what 
* defence could we make ? Who knows what may be 
* fufficient evidence of madnefs to a jury ? But I only 
- © fpeak upon my own account ; for it don’t look well 
¢ for a lawyer to be concerned in thefe matters, un- 
© leds it be fs a lawyer. Juries are always lefs favoure 
* able to us than to other people. I don’t therefore 
{ diffluade you, Mr Thomion, (to the exctfeman), 
* nor the gentleman, nor any body elfe.’ 

The excifeman fhook his head at this fpeech, and 
the puppet-fhow-man faid, ‘ madnefs was fometimes 
* a dificult matter for a jury to decide: for I re- 
* member,’ fays he, ‘I was once prefent at a trial 
of madnefs, where twenty witnefles {wore that the 
perfon was as mad as a March hare; and twenty 
others, that he was as much in his fenfes as any 
man in England —And indeed it was the opinion of 
moft people, that it was only a trick of his rela- 
tions to rob the: poor man of his right.’ 
© Very likely ! cries the landlady, ‘I myfelf knew 
¢ a poor gentleman who was kept in a mad houfe Gs 
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_ his life by his family, and they enjoyed his eflate, 
_ © but it did them no good ; for, though the law eave 
‘it them, it was the right of another.’ 

‘Pogh!’ cries the clerk with great contempt, 
‘who hath any right but what the Jaw gives them? 
‘If the law gave me the befi eftate in the country, 
‘] fhould never trouble myfelf much who had a 
* right.’ 

‘If it be fo,’ fays Partridge, ‘ Felix suemifecwie 
‘ aliena pericula cautum, 

My landlord, who had been called out by the arri+ 
yal of a horfeman at the gate, now returned into 
the kitchen, and with an affrighted countenance cried 
out, * What do you think, gentlemen? _ The rebels 
* have given the duke the flip, and are got almoft to 
* London—lIt is certainly true, for 4 man on horfeback 

* jult now told me fo.’ 

‘Tam glad of it with all my heart,’ cries: Par- 
tridge ; ‘then there will be no fighting in thefe 

© parts.’ 

_ ‘ [am glad,’ cries the clerk ‘ for a better reafon ; 
‘ for | would always have right take place? 

‘ Ay but,’ anfwered the landlord, * I have heard 
‘ fome people fay this man hath no right.’ 

‘ T will prove the contrary in a moment,’ cries the 
clerk; ‘if my father dies feized of a right; do you 
‘mind me, feized of a right, I fay, doth not that 
Tight defcend to his fon? and doth not one right 
* defcend as well as another ?” e 
* But how can he have any right to make us pa: 
‘ pifhes?” fays the landlord. 

‘ Never fear that,’ eries Partridge. * As to ne 
‘ matter of right, the gentleman there hath proved — 
it as clear as the fun; and, as to the matter of re- 
* ligion, it is quite out of the cafe. The papilts them- 
* felves don’t expect any fuch thing. A popifh prieft, 
‘ whom 1 knew very well, and whe is a-very honeft 
man, told me upon his word and honour they had 
* no fuch defign.’ 

‘ And another prieft of my acquaintance,’ faid the 
landlady, * hath told me the dame thing—---But my 
* hufband is always fo afraid of papithes. I know a 
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‘ great many papifhes that are very honeft fort of 
people, and {pend their money very freely ; and it 
is always a maxim with me, that one man’s money 
is as good as another’s.’ 

* Very true, miftrefs,’ faid the puppet-fhow-man ; 
I don’t care what religion comes, provided the pref- 
byterians are not uppermolt; for they are enemies 
to puppet-fhows.’ 

* And fo you would facrifice your religion to your 
intereft,’? cries the excifeman; ‘ and are defirous to 
fee popery brought in, are you?” 

*‘ Not [ truly,’ anfwered the other; * I hate popery 
as much as any man: but yet it is a comfort to one, 
that one fhould be able to live under it, which 
I could not do among prefbyterians. To be ture 
every man values his livelihood firft; that mutt be 
granted; and I warrant, if you would confefs the 
truth, you are more afraid of lofing your place than 
any thing elfe; but never fear, friend, there will be 
an excife under another government as well as under 
this.’ 

‘Why, certainly,’ replied the excifeman, ‘ I fhould 
be a very ill man, if I did not honour the king, 
whofe bread I eat. That is no more than natural, 
as a man may fay; for what fignifies it to me that 
there would be an excile-office under another go- 
vernment, fince my friends would be out, and I 


could expeé no better than to tollow them? No,- 


no, friend, I-fhall never be bubbled out of my reli- 
gion, in hopes only of keeping my place under an- 
other government ; for I fhould certainly be no bet- 
ter, and very probably might be worfe.’ 

‘ Why, that is what I fay,’ cries the landlord, 
whenever folks fay, who knows what may happen? 
Odzook, fhould not I be a blockhead to lend my 
money to I know not who, becaufe mayhap he may 
return it again? I am fure it is fafe in my own bu* 
reau, and there 1 will keep it.’ 

The attorney’s clerk had taken a great fancy to the 


fagacity of Partridge. Whether this proceeded from 
the great difcernment which the former had into 
men, as well as things, or whether it arcie frim the 
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fympathy between their minds; for they were both 
truly Jacobites in principle; they now fhook hands 
heartily, and drank bumpers of {trong beer to healths 
which we think proper to bury in oblivion. 

- Thefe healths were afterwards pledged by all pre- 
fent, and even by my landlord himielf, though reluc- 
tantly ; but he could not withitand the menaces of 
the clerk, who fwore he would never iet his foot 
within his houfe again, if he refufed. ‘The bumpers 
which were fwallowed on this occafion foon put an 
end to the converfation. Here, therefore, we -will 
put an end to the chapter. 


CHAP. VIIL 


_ In which Fortune feems to have been in a better humoar 
with Fones than we have kitherto feen her. 


S there is no wholefomer, fo perhaps there are 

few ftronger fleeping potions than fatigue. Of 
this Jones might be faid to have taken’a very large 
dofe, and it operated very forcibly upon him. He 
had already flept nine hours, and might perhaps have 
flept longer, had he not been awakened by a molt vio- 
Ient noite at his chamber-door, where the found of 
many heavy blows was accompanied with many excla- 
mations of murder. Jones prefently leaped from his * 
bed, where he found the mafter of the puppet-fhow 
belabouring the back and ribs of his poor merry An- 
drew, without either mercy or moderation. 

' Jones inftantly interpofed on behalf of the fuffering 
party, and pinned the infulting conqueror up to the — 
wall; for the puppet-fhew man was no more able to 
contend with Jones, than the poor party-coloured 
jefter had been to contend with this puppet-man. 

' But, though the merry Andrew was a little fellow, 
and not very itrong, he had neverthelefs fome choler 
about him. jje therefore no fooner found himfelf 
delivered from the enemy, than he began to attack 
him with the only weapon at which he was his equal. 
From this he firft difcharged a voiley of general abu-' 
five words, and thence proceeded to fome particular 
“3 accula- 
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accufations. ‘ D—n your bl—d, you rafcal,’ fays 
he, ‘ I have not~ only fupported you, (for to me you 
owe all the money you get), but I have faved you 
from the gallows. Did not you want to rob the 
lady of her fine riding-habit, no longer ago than 
yelterday, in the back lane here? Can you deny 
that you wifhed to have her alone in a wood to 
Rrip her, to ftrip one of the prectieft ladies that ever 
was feen in the world? and here you have fillen 
upon me, and have almoft murdered me for doing 
no harm toa girl as willing as myfelf, only be- 
caufe fhe likes me better than you.’ 

Jones no fooner heard this, than he quitted the 
matter, laying on him at the fame time the molt vio- 
dent injun@ions of forbearance from any further in- 
fult on the merry Andrew.; and, then taking the poor 
wretch with him into his own apartment, he foon learnt 
tidings of his Sophia, whom the fellow, as he was at- 
tending his mafter wich his druin the day before, bad 
feen pais by. He eafily prevailed with the lad to 
few him the exaé place, and then, having fummoned. 
Partridge, he departed with the utmoft expedition. 

It was almofi eight of the clock before all matters 
could be got ready for his departure; for Partridge 
was not in any hafte, nor could the reckoning be pre- 
fently adjufted ; and, when. both thefe were fettled 
and over, Jones would not quit the place, before he 
had perfectly reconciled all differences between the 
ma(ter and the man. 

When this was happily accomplifhed, he fet for 
wards, and was by ‘the trufly merry Andrew core 
ducted to the fpot by which Sophia_had paft; and 
then, having handfomely rewarded-his conductor, he 
again pufbed on with the utmolt eagernefs, being. 
highiy delighted with the extraordinary manner in 
which he received his intelligence. Of this Partridge’ 
was no fooner acquainted, than he with great earnelt- 
nefs began to prophefy, and aflured Jones, that he 
would certainly have good fuccefs in the end; for he 
faid, ‘ two fuch accidents could never have happened 
* to direct him after his miftrefs, if Providence had not 
‘. defigned to bring them together at laft.? And this 
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was the firft time that Jones lent any attention to the 
fuperftitious doctrines of his companion. 
. They had not gone above two miles, when a vio- 
Jent ftorm of rain overtook them; and, as they hap- 
pened to be at the fame time in fight of an alehoufe, 
Partridge with much earneft entreaty prevailed with 
Jones to enter and weather the ftorm. Hunger is 
an enemy, (if indeed it may be called one), which 
partakes more of the Englith than of the French dif- 
pofition; for, though you fubdue this never fo often, 
it will always rally again in time; and fo it did with 
Partridge, who was no fooner arrived within the 
kitchen, than he began to afk the fame queftions 
which he had afked the night before. The confe- 
quence of this was an excellent cold chine being pro 
duced upon the table, upon which not only Par- 
tridge, but Jones himfelf, made a very hearty break- 
faft, though the latter began to grow again uneafy, 
aus the people of the houfe could give him no freth 
information concerning Sophia. = 
Their meal being over, Jones was again preparing 
to fally, notwithflanding the violence of the ftorm 
Rill continued; but Partridge begyved heartily tor 
another mug; and, at Jaft caiting his eyes on a lad at 
the fire, who had entered into the kitchen, and who 
at that inftant was Jooking as earncitly at him, he_ 
turned fuddenly to Jones, and cried, ‘ Matter, give 
* me your hand; a fingle mug fhan’t ferve the turn 
* this bout. Why here’s more news of madam So- 
* phia come totown. The boy there flanding by the 
¢ fire is the very lad that rode before her. ‘J can 
<« {wear to my own plaifler on his face” ‘ Heavens 
* blefs you, Sir,’ cries the boy, ‘ it is your own plaifter 
§ fure enovgh; I thall have always reafon to remem- 
‘ ber your goodnef$; for it hath almoft cured me.’ 
At thefe words Jones ftarted from his chair, and, 
bidding the boy follow him, immediately departed 
from the kitchen into a private apartment; for fo des 
licate was he with regard to Sophia, that he never 
willingly mentioned her name in the prefence of 
many people; and though he had as it were, from the 
overflowings of his heart, given Sophia asa toait 
| . anong 
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among the officers, where he thought it was impof- 
fible the {hould be known; yet even there the reader 
may remember how difficultly he was prevailed upon 
to mention her firname. 

Flard therefore was it, and perhaps, in the opinion 
of many fagacious readers, very ablurd and monftrous, 
that he fhould principally owe bis prefent misfortune 
to the fuppofed want of that delicacy with which he 
fo abounded; for, in reality, Sophia was much more 
offended at the freedoms which fhe thought (and not 
without good reafon), he had taken with her name and 
character, than at any freedoms, in which, under his 
prefent eircumftances, he had indulged himfelf with 
the perfon of another woman; and, to fay truth, I 
believe Honour could never have prevailed on her to 
leave Upton without feeing Jones, had it not been 
for thofe two {trong inftances of a levity in his beha- 
viour, fo void of refpeét, and indeed fo highly in- 
confiitent with any degree of love and tendernefs in 
- great and delicate minds. 

But fo matters fell out, and fo I mnft relate them; 
and, if any reader is fhocked at their appearing unna- 
tural, I cannot help it. I mutt remind fuch perfons, 
that Iam not writing a fyftem, but a hiltory, and 4 
am not obliged to reconcile every matter to the re- 
‘ceived notions concerning truth and nature. But, if 
this was never fo eafy to do, perhaps it might be more 
prudent in me to avoid it. For inftance, as the fact at 
prefent before us now ftands, without any comment 
of mine upon it, though it may at firft fight offend 
foine readers, yet, upon more mature confideration, 
it muft pleafe ail; for wife and good men may eon 
fider what happened to Jones at Upton, as a jult pus 
nifhment for his wickednefs with regard to women, 
of which tt was indeed the immediate confequence; 
and filly and bad perfons may comfort themielves in 
their vices, by flattering their own hearts, that the 
characters of men are rather owing to accident than 
to virtue. Now perhaps the reflections, which we 
fhould be here inclined to draw, would alike cantra- 
dit both thefe conclufions, and would thew that 
thefe incidents contribute only to coufirin the great, 
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ufeful, and uncommon doétrine, which it ts the pur- 
pofe of this whole work to inculcate, and which we 
muft not fill up our pages by frequently repeating, as. 
an ordinary parfon fills his termon by repeating his 
text at the end of every paragraph. 

We are contented that it mult appear, however un- 
hapiwly Sophia had erred in her opinion of Jones, fhe 
had {fufficient reafon for her opinion; fince, [ believe, 
every other young lady would, in her fituation, have 
erred in the fame manner. Nay, had fhe followed her 
lover at this very time, and had entered this very 
alehoufe the moment he was departed from it, fhe 
would have found the landlord as well acquainted 
with her name and perfon, as the wench at Upton 
had appeared to be: For, while Jones was examin- 
ing his boy in whifpers in an inner room, Partridge, 
who had no fuch delicacy in his difpofition, was in 
the kitchen very openly catechifing the other guide 
who had attended Mrs Fitzpatrick; by which means 
the landlord, whofe ears were open on all fuch occa- 
fions, became perfectly well acquainted with the tum- 
ble of Sophia from her horfe, &c. with the miftake 
concerning Jenny Cameron, with the many confe- 
quences of the punch, and, in fhort, with almoft 
every thing which had happened at the inn, whence 
we difpatched our ladies in a coach and fix, when we 
Jaft took our leaves of them. 


C HAP. IX. 
Containing little more than a few odd obfervations. — 


ONES had been abfent a full half honr, when he 
returned into the kitchen in a hurry, defiring the 
Jandlord to let him know that infant what was to pay. 
And now the concern, which Partridge felt at being 
obliged to quit the warm chimney-corner and a cup 
of excellent liquor, was fomewhat compenfated by 
hearing, that he was to proceed no farther en foot; 
for Jones, by golden arguments, had prevailed with 
the boy to attend him back to the inn whither he had 
before conducted Sophia; but to this however the Jad 
confented, 
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confented, upon condition that the other guide would 
wait for him at the alehoufe; becaufe, as the land- 
Jord at Upton was an intimate acquaintance of the 
Jandlord at Gloucetier, it might fome time or other 
coiwe to the ears of the latter, that his horfes had 
becn Jet to more than one perfon; and fo the boy 
might be brought to account for money, whigh he 
wilcly iatended to put in his own pocket. | 

We were cbliged to tsention this circumftance, 
trifing as it may feem, fince it retarded Mr Jones a 
confiuerable time in his tetting owt; for the honefty 
of this latter boy was fomewhat high—that is, fome- 
what high-priced, and would indeed have coft Jones 


very dear, had not Partridge, who, as we have faid, 


was 2 very cunning fellow, artfully thrown in half a 
crown to be fpent at that very alehoufe, while - 
boy was waiting for hiscompanion. ‘This halt-crowa 
the landlord no fooner got fcent of, than he opened 
after it with fuch vehement and perfuafive outcry, 
that the boy was foon overcome, and corfented to 
take half a crown more for his ftay. Here we cannot 
help obferving, that, us there is fo much of policy ia 
the lowelt life, great men ofien overvalue themfelves 
on thofe refinements in impoflure, in which they are 
frequently excelled by fome of the loweft of the hue 
anan ipecies. 

The horfes being now produced, Jones direfly leapt 
into the fide-faddle, on which his dear Sophia had rid. 
The lad indeed very civilly offered him the ufe of his; 
but he chofe the fide-faddle, probably becaufe it was 
fofter. Partridge however, though full as effeminate as 
Jones, could not bear the thought of degrading his 
manhood; he therefore accepted the boy’s offer; and 
now Jones, being mounted on the fide-faddie of his 
Sophia, the boy on that of Mrs Honour, and Par- 
tridge beftriding the third horfe, they fet forwerds on 
their journey, and within four hours arrived at the inn 
where the reader hath already fpent fo much time. 
Partmdge wasin very high fpirits during the whole 
way, and’ often mentioned to Jones the many good 
omens of his future fuccefs, which had lately befriend- 
ed him ; and which the reader, without being the 
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leat fuperftitious, muft aJlow to have been peculiarly 
fortunate. Partridge was moreover better pleafed with 
the prefent purfuit of his companion, than he had been 
with his purfuit of glory; and from thele very omens, 
which affured the pedagogue of fuccefs, he likewite 
firft acquired a clear idea of the amour between Jones 
and Sophia; to which he had before given very little 
attention, as he had originally taken a wrong {cent con- 
cerning the reafons of Jones’s departure; and as to 
what happened at Upton, he was too much frightened 
jult before and after his leaving that place, to draw any 
other conclufions from thence, than that poor Jones 
was a downright madman: a conceit which was not 
at all dilagreeable to the opmion he before had of his 
extraordinary wildne{s, of which he thought, his be- 
haviour on their quitting Gloucefter fo well jultified alt 
the accounts he had formerly received. He was now 
however pretty well facistied with his prefent expedi- 
tion, and henceforth began to conceive much worthier 
fentiments of his friend’s underitanding. —- 

The clock had juit {truck three when they arrived, - 
and Jones immediately befpoke poft-horfes; but un- 
Juckily there was not a horfe to be procured in the 
whole place; which the reader will not wonder at, 
when he confiders the hurry in which the whole nation, 
and efpecially this part of it, was at this time engaged, 
when expreiles were palling and repafling every hour 
of the day and night. 

Jones endeavoured all he could to prevail with his 
former guide to efcort him to-Coventry ; but he was 
inexorable. While he was arguing with the boy in the 
inn-yard, a perfon came up to him, and faluting him 
by his name, enquired how all the good family did in 
Somerfetfhire; and now Jones, caiting hiseyes uponthis 
perfon, prefently difcovered him to Be Mr Dowling 
the lawyer, with Whom he had dined at Gloucetter, 
and with much courtefy returned his falutation. 

Dowling very earneitly preiled Mr Jones to go no 
further that night; and backed his folicitations with 
many unanf{werable arguments. fuch as that it was ale 
mott dark, that the roads were very airty, and that he 
would be able to travel much better by day-light, with 
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many others equally good, fome of which Jones had 
probably fuggetted to himfelf before; but as they were 
then ineffectual, fo they were ftill ;-and he continued 
reiolute in his defign, even though he fhould be obliged 
to fet ont on foot. 

When the good attorney found he could not pre- 
vail on Jones to ftay, he as ftrenuoufly applied him- 
Self to perfuade the guide to accompany him. He ur- 
ged many motives to induce him to undertake this 
fhort journey, and at laft concluded with faying, 
* Do you think the gentleman won’t very well reward 
« you for your trouble ?” | 

Two to one are odds at every other thing, as well 


as at foot-bal]. But the advantage which this united 
force hath in perfuafion or entreaty, muft have beea 


vifible to a-curious obferver; for he muft have ofter 
feen, that when a father, a mafter, a wife, or any 
other perfon in authority, have ftoutly adhered to a 
denial againit all the reafons which a fingle man could 
produce, they have afterwards yielded to the repetition 
" of the fame fentiments by a fecond or third perfen, 
who hath undertaken the caufe, without attempting to 
advance any thing new in its behalf. And hence pers 
diaps proceeds the phrafe of feconding an argument or 
a motion, and the great confequence this is of in all 
aflemblies of public debate. Hence likewife probably 
it is, that.in our courts of law we often hear a_ learned 
gentleman (generally a ferjeant) repeating for an hour 
together what another Jearned gentleman who {poke 
jalt before him, had been faying. | 
Inftead of accounting for this, we fhall proceed tn 
our ufval manner to exemplify it in the condué of the 
lad above-mentioned, who fubmitted to the perfuaficns 
of Mr Dowling, and promifed once more to admit 
jones into his fide-faddle; but infifted on firft giving 
_ the poor creatures a good bait, faying they had tra- 
velled a great way, and.been rid very hard. Indeed 
this caution of the boy was needlefs; for Jones, not- 
withitanding his hurry and impatience, would have or- 
. dered this of himfelf; for he by no means agreed with 
the opinion of thofe who confider animals as mere mas 
chines, and when they bury their fpurs in the belly of 
- (per 
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their horfe, imagine the fpur and the horfe to have 
| an equal capacity of feeling pain. 
While the beafts were eating (their corn, or rather 
were fuppofed to eat it; (for, as the boy was takinsr 
gare of himfelf in the kitches. the hoftler took great 
eare that his corn fhould not be confumed in the fta- 
ble), Mr Jones, at the earneft defire of Mr Dow 
ling, accompanied that gentleman into his room, 
where they fat down together over a bottle of wine. 


Cc HAP X. 


In which Mr Jones and Mr Dowling drink a bottle 
tégether. 


R Dowling, pouring out 2 glafs of wine, named 
the health of the good fquire Allworthy, ad- 
ding, * If you pleafe, Sir, we will tikewife remember 
* his nephew and heir, the young fquire; come, Sir, 
* here’s Mr Biifil to you, a very pretty young gen- 
¢ tleman ; and who, I| dare {wear, will hereafter make | 
« avery confiderable figure in his country, I have 
a borough. for him myfelf in my eye.’ 
‘ Sir,’ anfwered’ Jones, * I am cenvineed you don't 
‘ intend to affront me, fo I fhall not refent it; but, E 
* promife you, you have joined two perfons very im= 
* properly together; for one is the glory of the hu- 
¢« man fpecies, and the other i is a rafeal, who difho- 
-  nours the name of man.’ 
Dowling ftared at this. He faid, * He thou ght both 
the gentlemen hada very unexceptionable charac- 
ter. As for {quire Allworthy himfelf,’ fays he, * I 
never had the happinefs to- tee him; but all the 
world talks of his goodnefs. And, indeed, as to 
the young gentleman, | never faw him but once, 
when I carried him the news of the lofs of his mo- 
ther; and then I was fo hurried, and drove and tore 
with the multiplicity of bufinefs, that I had hard- 
ly time to converfe with him; but he looked fo like 
a very honeft gentleman, and behaved himfelf fo 
prettily, that I proteft I never was more delighted 
with apy gentleman fince I was born.’ 
A a2 ‘} 
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* [ don’t wonder,’ anfwered Jones, ‘ that he fhould 
impofe upon you in fo fhort an acquaintance; for 
he hath the cunning of the devil himfelf, and you 
may live with him many years, without difcovering 
him. I was bred up with him from my infancy, and 
we were hardly ever aflunder; but it is very lately 
only that I have difcovered half the villainy which 
is in him. I own I never greatly liked him. | 
thought he. wanted that generofity of {pirit, which 
is the fure foundation of al] that is great and noble 
in human nature. I fawa feltithnefs in him long 
ago, which I difpifed; but it is lately, very lately, 
that I have found him capable of the bafeft and 
blackeft defigns; for, indeed, I have at Jaft found 
out that-he hath taken an advantage of the open- 
nefs of my own temper, and hath concerted the 
deepeft project, by a long train of wicked artifice, 
to work my ruin, which at laft he hath effected.’ 

‘ Ay! Ay! cries Dowling, * I proteft then, it ts 


‘a pity fuch a perfon fhould inherit the great eftate 


of your uncle Allworthy.’ | 

‘ Alas, Sir,’ cries Jones, ‘ you do me an honour 
to which I have no title. It is true, indeed, his 
goodnefs once allowed me the liberty of calling him 
by a much nearer name; but, as this was only a vo- 
luntary act of goodnefs, I- can complain of no in- 
juftice, when he thinks proper to deprive me of this 
honour, fince the lofs cannot be more unmerited 
than the gift originally was. I affure you, Sir, t 
am ho relation of Mr Allworthy ; and if the world, 
who are incapable of fetting a true value on his 
virtue, fhould think, in his behaviour by me, he 
hath dealt hardly by a relation, they do_ injuf- 
tice to the belt of men: for I—but I afk your par- 
don; I fhall trouble you with no particulars rela- 
ting to myfelf; only as you feemed to think me 2 
relation of Mr Allworthy, I thought proper to fet 


you right in a matter that might draw fome cen- , 


fures upon him, which I premife you I would ra- 

ther lofe my life, than give occafion to.’ 

‘ I proteft, Sir,’ cried Dowling, ‘ you talk ver 

much like a man of honour; but, inftead of giving 
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* me any trouble, I prote(t it would give me great plea- 
* fure to know how you came to be thought arelation 
¢ of Mr Allworthy’s, if you are not. Your hories 
* won’t be ready this half hour, and as you have tuf- 
¢ ficient opportunity, I with you would tell me how alk 
* that happened; for I protelt, it feems very furpriling 
¢ that you fhould pafs for a relation of a gentleman, 
* withaut being fo.’ 

Jones, who in the compliance of hts difpofition (tha? 
not in his prudence),. a little. refembled his lovely So- 
phia, was eafily prevailed on to satisfy Mr Dowiing's 
curiofity, by relating the hiltory of his. birth and edue 
gation, which he did, like Othello,, 

‘ Even from his boyith years, 
¢ To th’ very moment he was bad to tell ;” 


the which to-hear, Dowling, like Defdemona, did fe+ 
moufly incline ; 


* He {wore ’twas firange, ’twas pafling ftrange; 
¢ >T was pitiful, twas wondrous pitiful.’ 


a 

Mr Dowling was indeed very greatly affected with 
this relation; for he had not divefted higiclt of hu- 
manity by being an attorney. Indeed nothing is more’ 
unjuft than to.carry our prejudices againit a proteffiorn 
nto private life, and to borrow our idea of a man front 
eur opinion of his calling. Habit, itis true, leficns 
the horror of thofe actions which the profefion makes: 
neceflary, and confequently habitual; bat in all ober 
in{tanees, Nature works in men of all profefficns atthe, 
nay perhaps even more ftrongly with thofe who give 
her, as it were, aholiday, when they are tollowing 
their orduizry bufmefs. .A butcier, I make no doubr, 
would feel compunétion at the flaughter et a fine horfes 
and though a jurgeon can conceive no pain in cutings 
eff a hmb, E have known hin compatiionate a man ig 
a fit of the gout. The common hangman, who hailr 
ftretched the necks of hundreds,  knowa to have: 
trembled at his firft cperation on a-head; aad the very 
prefeilors af human blood thedding, who in their trade. 
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war butcher thoufands, not only of their fellow-pro- 
‘feilors, but often of women and children, without re- 
morfe; even thefe, I fay, in times of peace, when 
drums and trumpets are laid afide, often lay afide all 
their ferocity, and become very gentle members of 
civil fociety. In the fame manner an attorney may 
feel all the miferies and difireiles of his fellow-crea- 
tures, provided he happens not to be concerned again 
them. 

Jones, as the reader knows, was yet unacquainted 
with the very black colours in which he had been re- 
prefented to Mr Allworthy; and as to other matters, 
he did not {how them in the moft difadvantageous light; 
for though he was unwilling te calt any blame on his 
former friend and patron, yet he was not very defirous 
of heaping too much upon himfelf. Dowling there- 
fore obferved, and not without reafon, that very ik 
offices muft have been done him by fomebody :** For 

certainly,’ cries he, * the fquire would never have 


young gentleman might. have committed.- Indeed 
I cannot fay properly difinherited; for to be fure, 
by law you cannot claim as heir. ‘“lhat’s certain; 


gentleman had in a manner adopted you thus as his 
own jon, you might reafonably have expected fome 
very confiderable part, if not the whole; nay, if you 
had expected the whole, I fhould not have blamed 
you; for certainly all men are for getting as much 
as they can, and they 2 are not to be blamed on that 
uccount.’ 

‘ [Indeed you wrong me,’ faid Jones, * I fhould 
‘have been contented with very little; 1 never had 
any view upon Mr Allworthy’s fortune; nay, I be- 
Jieve, | may truly fay, I never once coniniered what 
he could or might give me. This I folemnly declare, 
it he had done a prejudice to his nephew ia my fa- 
vour, I would have undone it again. I had rather 
enjoy my own mind than the fortune of another 
man. , What is the poor pride arifing froma mag- 
nificent houfe, a numerous equipage, a {plendid table, 
and from all the other advantages or. a aglae 
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_ of fortune, compared to the. warm, folid content, the 
{welling fatisfaction, the thrilling traniports, and the 
| exulting triumphs, which a good mind enjoys in the 
contemplation of a generous, virtuous, noble, bene- 
volent action? I envy not Blifilin the proipcé of 
his wealth ; nor fhall I envy him in the pofleflion of 
it. I would not think mytelf a rafcal half an hour, 
to exchange fituations. I believe, indeed, Mr Bhft 
fufpected me of the views you mention; and I iup- 
-pofe thefe fuipicions, as they arofe from the batenefs 
of his own heart, fo they occafioned his bafenefs to 
me. But I thank Heaven, | know, I feel, -—.I feel 
my innocence, my friend; and | would not part with 
that feeling for the world.—For as long as [ know 
I have never done, nor even defigned an ‘injury to 
any being whatever. 
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¢ Pone me pigris ubi nalla campis 
© Arbor eftiva recreatur aura, 

: Quod flatus mundi nebula, malufque 
* Jupiter urgets . 

© Pone, fub curru nimium propingut - 

© So:is, in terra domibus negata ; 

: Dulce ridentem Lalagen aaahe. 

© Dulce loguentem *.” 


tay 
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He then filled a bumper of wine, and drank it off to 
the health of his dear Lalage; and, filling Dowling’s 
giafs likewife up to the brim, infitted on his pledging 
him. ‘ Why then, here’s Mifs Lalage’s health, with 
* all my heart,’ cries Dowling. ‘ | have heard her 


* « Place me where never fummer breeze: 
© Unhinds the glebe, or warms the trees 3 
© Where ever-lowering clouds appear, 
* And angry Jove deforms th’ inclement year. 


* Place me beneath the burning ray,. 
© Where rolls the rapid car of day ; 
© Love and the nymph fhall charm my toils, 
‘ The ee who a fpeaks, and la finéles.” 
rF RANCTS. 
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* toalted often, I protelt, though I never faw her; bu 
§ they fay fhe’s extremely handfome.” _- 
Though the Latin was not the only part of this 
{fpeech which Dowling did not perfedtly underftand,; 
yet there was fomewhat in it, that made a very ftrong 
Impreflion upon him. And though he endeavoured 
by winking, nodding, fneering, and grinning, to hide 
the nectar from Jones, (for we are as often afhamed 
of thinking right as of thinking wrong), it is certain 
he fecretly approved as much of his fentiments as he 
underitood, and really felt a very ftrong impulfe of 
compatlion for him. But we may poflibly take fome 
other opportunity of commenting upon this, efpecially 
if we fhould happen to meet Mr Dowlmg any more 
jo the courfe of our hiftory. At prefeat we are obliged 
to take. our leave of that gentleman.a little abruptly, 
in imitatiou of Mr Jones, who was no fooner informed 
by Partridge that his horfes were ready, than he depo- 
fited his reckoning, wifhed his companion a good night, 
mounted, and fet forwards towards Coventry, though 
night was dark, and it juft then began to rain very 
ard. 


C H A P. XI. 


The difafters which befel Fones on his departure for Com 


ventry ; with the fage remarks of Partridge. 


T O- road can be plainer than that from the place 
where they now were to Coventry; and though 
neither Jones nor Partridge, nor the guide, had ever 
travelled it before, it would have been almoft impof- 
fible to have miffed their way, had it not been for the 
two reafons mentioned in the conclufion of the lak 
chapter. we 

Thefe two circumftances, however, happening both 
unfortunately to intervene, our travellers deviated into 
a much lefs frequented track; and after riding full fix 
miles, inftead of arriving at the ftately fpires of Co- 
ventry, they found themielves {till in a very dirty lane 
where they faw no fymptoms of approaching the fub- 
urbs of a large city. 

Jones. 
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Jones now declared that they muft certainly have loft 
their way; but thisthe guide infifted upon was impof- 
fible ; a word which, in common converfation, is of: 
ten ufed to fignify not only improbable, but often 
what is really very likely, and fometimes what hath 
certainly happened; an hyperbolical violence, like that 
which is fo frequently offered to the words infinite and. 


eternal; by the former of which it is ufual to exprefs 
_a diftance of ‘half a-yard and by -the latter, a dura 


tion of five minutes. . And thus it is as ufual to affert 


. the impoflibility of lofing what ts already a@ually loft. 


This was, in faa, the cafe at prefent; for, notwith- 


Atanding all the confident aflertions of the Jad to the 


contrary, it is certain they were no more in the right 
road to Coventry, than the foaudulent, gripping, cruel, 
canting mifer is in the right road to heaven. 

It may, “perhaps, be eafy fora reader, who hath never 
been in thofe circumftances, to imagine the horror 
with which darknefs, rain, and wind, fill perfons who 
have Jolt their way in the night; and who, confe- 
quently, have not the pleafant pr ofpest of warm fires, 
dry clothes, and other refrethments, to fupport their | 
minds in {truggling with the mclemencies of the wea- 
ther. A very imperfe@ idea of this horror will, how- 
ever, ferve fufficiently to aceount for the conceits, 
which now filled the head of Partridge, and which we 
fhall prefently be obliged to open. 

Jones grew more and more pofitive that they were 
out of their road; and the boy himfelf at laft ac- 
knowledged, he believed they were not in the right 


road to Coventry; though he affirmed, at the fame - 


time, it wasimpoflible they fhould have miffed the way. 
Bae Partridge was of a different opinion. He faid, 
« When they firft fet out, he imagined fome mifchief 
or other would happen. Did you hot obferve, 
Sir,’ faid he to Jones, ‘ that old woman who ftood 
at the door juft as you was taking horfe? I with you 
had given her a fmall matter with all my heart; for 
fhe faid then you might repent it; and at that very 
inftant it began to rain, and the mine hath conti- 
nued rifing ever fince. Whatever fome people may_ - 
think, I am very certain it is in the power of | 

| * witches 
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witches to raife the wind whenever they pleafe. I 
have feen it happen very often in my time; and, if 
ever I faw a witch in all my life, that old woman 
was certainly one. I thought fo to myfelf at that 
very time; and, if I had had any halfpence in my 
pocket, I "would have given her fome: for to be 
fure it is always good to be charitable to thofe fort 
of people, for fear what may happen; and many a 
perfon hath loft his cattle by faving a halfpenny.’ 
Jones, though he was horridly vexed at the delay 
which this mittuke was likely to occafion in his jour- 
ney, could not help imiling at the fuperftition of his 
friend, whom an accident now greatly confirmed in 
his opinion. This was atumble from his-horfe; by 
which, however, he received no other injury than 
what the dirt conferred on his clothes. 

Partridge had no fooner recovered his legs, than 
he appeuled to his fall, as conclufive evidence of all 
he had aflerted; but Jones, finding he was unhurt, 
anfwered with a fmile, * This: witch of yours, Pars 
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find, diftinguifh her friends from others in her re- 


for neglecting her, I don’t fee why fhe fhould tums 
ble you from your horfe, after all the refpect yes 
have expreiled for her. 

‘It is ill jefing,’ cries Partridge, * with people 
who have power to do thefe things; for they are 
often very malicious. I remember a farrier, who 
provoked one of them, by afking her when the time 
fhe had bargained with the devil for would be out; 

and, within three months from that very day, one of 
his beft cows was drowned. Nor was fhe fatisfied 
with that; for a litele time afterwards he loft a bare 
rel of belt drink; for the old witch pulled out the 
fpigot, and Jet it run all over the cellar, the very 
firft evening he had. tapped it, to make merry with 
fome of his neighbours. In fhort, nothing ever 
thrived with him afterwards; for fhe worried the 
poor man fo, that he took to drinking; and, ina 
year or two his ftock was. feized, and he and hts 
s family are now come to the parilb.? 
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The guide, and perhaps his horfe too, were both fo 
attentive to this difcourfe, that, either through want 
of care, or by the malice of the witch, they were now 
both fprawling in the dirt. | 

Partridge entirely imputed this fall, as he had done 
his own, to the famine caufe. He told Mr Jones, ¢ it 
* would certainly be his turn next;’ and earneftly en- 
treated him, ‘ to return back, and find out the old 
_ € woman and pacify her. We fhall very foon,’ ad- 
ded he, ‘reach the inn; for though we have feemed 
* togo forward, | am very certain we are in the iden- 
* tical plaee in which we were an hour ago; and I 
* dare fwear if it was day- light, we might now fee the 
* inn we fet out from.’ 

Inftead of returning any anfwer to this fage advice, 
Jones was entirely attentive to what had happened to 
the boy, who received no other hurt than what had 
before befallen Partridge, and which his cloaths very 
eafily bore, as they had been for many years inured to 
the like. He foon regained his fide-faddle, and by 
the hearty curfes and blows which he beftowed on his 
horfe, quickly fatisfied Mr Jones that no harm was 
done. 


C H A P. XIf. 


Relates that Mr Fones continued his jcurney contrary te 
the advice of Partridge, with what happened on that 
occafion. 


HEY now difcovered a light at fome diftance, 

to the great pleafure cf Jones, and to the no 
{mall terror of Partridge, who firmly believed himielf 
to be bewitched, and that this light was a Jack with 
a Lantern, or fomewhat more milchievous. 

But how were thefe fears increafed. when, as they 
approached nearer to this light, (or lights as they now 
appeared) they heard a confuled found of human 
voices; of finging. laughing, and hallowing, toge- 
ther with a ftrange noile that feemed to proceed from 
fome inftruments; but could hardly be aliowed the — 
name of mufic ! indeed, to favour a little the Spine” 
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of Partridge, it might sa well be called mufic be- 
witched. 

It is impoffible to conceive a much preater donee 
of horror than what now feized on Partridge; the 


contagion of which had reached the poft-boy, who 
had been very attentive to many things that the other - 


had uttered. He now therefore joined in petitioning 
Jones to return; faying, he firmly believed what Par. 
tridge had jut hefore faid, that though. the horfes 
feemed to go on, they had not moved a ftep forwards 
during at leatt the lait half hour. 

Jones could not help fmiling in the midft of his 
vexation, at the fears of thefe poor fellows. ‘ Either 
* we advance,’ fays he, ‘ towards the lights, or the 

lights have advanced towards us; for we are now at 


¢ 

_ © avery little diftance from them; but how can either 
‘ of you be afraid-of a fet of people who appear only 
 ] 


to be merry making ?? 

« Merry-inaking, Sir!’ cries Partridge; « who could 
be merry-making at this time of night, and in fuch 
g place, and in fuch weather? They can be nothing 
but ghofts or witches, or fome evil fpirits or CHIE, 
that’s certain.’ 

¢ Let them be what they will,’ cries Jones, ‘J am 
refolved to. go up to them, and enquire the way to 
Coventry. All witches, Partridge, are not fuch ill- 
natured hags as that we had the misfortune to meet 
with laf.’ 

‘O Lord, Sir! cries Partridge, ‘ there is no know- 
ing what humour the? will be ins; to be fure itis 
always belt to be civil to them; but what if we 
fhould meet’ with fomething worfe than witches, 
with evil fpirits themfelves?-—-—Pray, Sir, be ad- 
vifed; pray, Sir, do. If you had read fo many 
terrible accounts as 1 have of thefe matters, you 
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whither we have got already, or whither we are go- 
ing; for fure fuch darknefs was never feen upon 


other world.’ 

Jones put forwards as faft as he could, asiwuniand: 
ing all thefe hints and cautions, and poor Partridgé 
I was 


would not be fo fool-hardy.——The Lord knows. 


earth, and I queftion weer it can be darker in a 
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was obliged to follow: for though he hardly dared to 
advance, he dared ftill lefs to ftay behind by himfelf. 

At Jength they arrived at the place whence the lights 
and different noifes had iflued. This Jones perceived 
to be no other than a barn, where a great number of 
men and women were affembled, and diverting them- 
felves with much apparent jollity. ; 

Jones no fooner appeared before the great doors of 
the barn, which were open, than a mafculine and very 
rough voice from within, demanded who was there? 
To which Jones gently an{wered, a friend; and imme-: 
diately afked the road to Coventry. 

‘ If you are a friend,’ cries another of the men in 
the barn, * you had better alight till the ftorm is over;? 
(fur indeed it was now more violent than ever) ‘ you 
‘ are very welcome to put up your horie; for there is: 
* fuficient room for him at one end of the barn.’ 

‘ You are very obliging,’ returned Jones; ‘ and I 
‘ will accept your offer for a few minutes, whilft the 
‘ rain continues; and here are two more who will’ 
* be glad of the fame favour.’ This was accorded 
with more good will than it was accepted: for Par-’ 
tridge would rather have fubmitted to the utmoft in- 
clemency of the weather, than have trufted to the cle- 
mency of thofe whom he took for hobgoblins ; and 
the poor poft-boy-was now affected with the fame ap- 
prehenfions; but they were both obliged to follow the 
example of Jones; the one becaufe he. durft not leave 
his horfe, and the other becaufe he feared nothing fo 
much as being left by himfelf. 

Had this hiftory been writ in the days of fuperftition, 
I fhould have had too much compaffion for the reader 
to have left him fo Jong in fufpence, whether Beelze- 
bub or Satan was about actually to appear in perfony 
with all his hellifh retinue ; but as thefe doctrines are at 
prefent very unfortunate, and have but few, if any 
believers, I:-have not been much aware of conveying 
any fuch terrors. To fay truth, the whole furniture 
of the infernal regions hath long been appropriated by 
the managers of play-houfes, who feem lately to have 
fain them by as rubbith, capable only of affecting the 
Upper gallery; a place in which few of our readers 
ever fit, . 
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However, though we do not fufpeét raifing any great 
terror on this occafion, we have reafon to fear fome 0- 
ther apprehenfions may here arife in our reader, inta 
which we would not willingly betray him; I mean, 
that we are going to take a voyage into fairy-land, 


, and to introduce a fet of beings into our hiftory, which 
- fcarce any one was-ever childifh enough to believe, 


though many have been foolifh enough to fpend their 
time in writing and reading their adventures. 

To prevent therefore any fuch fufpicions, fo preju- 
dicial to the credit of an hiftorian, who profeffes to 
draw his materials from nature only, we fhall now 
proceed to acquaint the reader who thefe people were, 
whofe fudden appearance had ftruck fuch terrors into 


aptn is had more than half frighten’d the poft-boy, 


and had a little furprifed even Mr Jones himfelf. 

The people then aflembled in this barn were no other 
than a company of Egyptians, or as they are vulgarly 
called Gypfies, and they were now celebrating the 
wedding of one of their fociety. 

It is impoffible to conceive a happier fet of people 
than appeared here to be met together. The utmoft 
mirth indeed {hewed itfelf in every countenance; nor 
was their ball totally void of all order and decorum. 
Perhaps it had more than a country aflembly is fome- 
times ‘conduGed with: for thefe people are fubje@ to 
a formal government and laws of their own, and all 
pay obedience to one great magiltrate, whom they call 
their. king. | 

Greater plenty likewife was. no where to be ‘feen, 
than what fionrifhed in this barn. Here was indeed no 
nicety nor elepance, nor did the keen appetite of the 
guefts require any, Here was good ftore of bacon, 
faw!s, and mutton, to which every one prefent provided 
better fauce himfelf, than the beft and deareft French 
cook can prepare. | 7 

Eneas is not defcribed under more confternation in 
the temple of Juno, 


© Dum flupet obtutuque heret defixus in uno, 


than was our hero at what he faw in this barn. While 
he 
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he was looking every where round him with aftonifh« 
ment, a venerable perfon approached him with many 
friendly falutations, rather of too hearty a kind to be 
called courtly. This was no other than the king of 
the Gypfies himfelf. He was very little diitinguilhed 
in drefs from his fubjeéts, nor had he any regalia of 
majefty to fupport his dignity ; and yet there feemed 
(as Mr Jones faid) to be fomewhat in hts air which 
denoted authority, and infpired the beholders with am 
idea of awe and refpect; though all this was perhaps 
imaginary in Jones; and the truth may be, that fuchi 
ideas are incident to power, and almoft infeparable 
from it. 

There was fomewhat in the open countenance and 
courteous behaviour of Jones, which being accompa. | 
nied with much comelineis of perfon, greatly recom- 
mended him at firft fight to every beholder. Thefé 
were perhaps a litthe heightened in the preient inftance, 
by that profound refpeé which he paid to the king of 
the Gypfies, the moment he was acquainted with his 
dignity, and which was the fweeter to his Gypfeian 
majefty, as he was not ufed to receive fuch homage 


_ from any but his own fubjetts. 


The king ordered a table to be fpread with the 
choiceft of their provifions for his accommodation 
and having placed himfelf at bis right hand, his ma- 
Jefty began to difcourfe our hero in the following 
manner : 

‘ Me doubt not, Sir, but you have often feen fome 
of my people, who are what you call de parties de- 
tache : for dey go about every where; but me’ fancy 
you imagine not we be fo confiderable body as we be¢ - 
and may be. you will be furprife more, when you 
hear de Gypfey be as orderly and well govern peo- 
ple as any upon face of de earth. | 
‘ Me have honour, as me fay, to be deir king, 
‘ and no monarch can do’ boaft of more dutiful fub- 
ls je&t, ne no more affectionate. How far me deferve 
* deir good will, me no fay; but dis me can fay, dat 
‘ me never defign any ting but to do dem good. Me 
* fall no do boalt of dat neider: for what can me. do 
* oderwife dan conlider of de good of dofe poor peo- 
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‘ ple who go about all day to give me always the beft 
of what dey get. Dey love and honour me dare- 


a «a 


dat is al], me know no oder reafon. 

‘ About atoufand or two toufand year ago, me 
cannot tell toa year or two, as can neider write 
nor read, dere was a great what yon call,—a volu- 
tion among de Gypfy; for dere was de lord Gypfy 
in dofe days; and defe lord did quarrel vid one ano- 
der about de place; but de king of de Gypfy did 
demolifh dem all, and made all his fubje&t equal vid 


well: for dey no tink of being king, and may be it 
be better for dem as dey be; for me affure you it 
be ver troublefome ting to be king, and always to 
do juftice; me have often with to be de private 
Gypfy when nie have been forced to punifh my 
dear friend and relation; for dough we never put 
to death, our punifhments be ver fevere. Dey make 
de Gypfey afhamed of demfelves, and dat be ver ter- 
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Gypfy fo puniih do harm any more.’ 
The king then proceeded to exprefs fome wonder 
that there was no fuch punilhment as fhame in other 
governments. Upon which Jones aflured him to the 
contrary: for that there were many crimes for which 
fhame was inflicted by the Englifh laws, and that it 
was indeed one confequence of all punifhment. ‘ Dat 
* be ver ftrange,’ faid the king: ‘ for me know and 
‘ hears good deal of your people, dough me no live 
* among dem; and me ave often hear dat fham is de 
« confequence and de caufe too of many of your re- 
‘ wards. Are your rewards and punifhments den de 
‘ fame ting?” 

While his Majefty was thus difcourfing with Jones, 
a fudden uproar arofe in the barn, and as it feems 
upon this occafion: the courtefy of thefe people had 
by degrees removed all the apprehenfions of Par- 
tridge, and he was prevailed upon not only to ftuff 
himfelf with their food, but to tafte fome of their 

liquors, which by degrces entirely expelled a fear 
rom 


fore, becaufe me do love and take care of dem; 


each oder; and fince dat time dey have agree very - 


rible punifhment; me ave fcarce evr known de 
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from his compofition, and in its ftead introduced much 
more agreeable ien/ations. 

A. young female gypfy, more remarkable for her 
wit than her beauty, had deeoyed tlre honeft fellow 
afide, pretending to tell his fortune. Now when they 
were alone together in a remote part of the barn, 
whether it proceeded from the {trong liquor, which 
is never fo apt to inflame inordinate defire' as after 
moderate fatigue; or whether the fair gyptv herielf 
threw afide the delicacy and decency of her fex, and - 
tempted the youth Partridge with exprefs folicita- 
tions; but they were difcovered in a very improper 
manner by the hufband of the gypfy, who from jea- 
loufy, it feems, had kept a watchful eye over his wife, 
and dogged her to the place, where he found her in 
the arms of her gatlant. 

To the great confufion of Jones, Partridge was now 
hurried before the king; who heard the accufation, 
and likewife the culprit’s defence, which was indeed 
very trifling; for the poor fellow was confounded 
by the plain evidence which appeared againit him, 
and had very little to fay for himfelf. His Majeity, 
then turning towards Jones, faid, * Sir, you have 
¢ hear what dey fay; what punifhment do you tink 
¢ your man delerve ?” : 

Jones anfwered, ‘ He was forry for what had hap- 
¢ pened, and that Partridge fhould make the hufband 
¢ all the amends in his power:’ he faid, ‘ he had 
‘ very little money. about him at that time; and, ~ 
putting his hand into his pocket, offered the fellow 
a guinea. To which he immediately anfwered, ‘ He’ 
© hoped his honour would not think of giving him 


-¢ Jefs than five.’ 


This fum, after fome altercation, was reduced to 
two; and Jones, having f{tipulated for the full for- 
givenefs of both Partridge and his wife, was going 
to pay the money, when his Majefty, reftraining his. 
hand, turned to the witnefs, and afked him, * At 
*‘ what time he had difcovered the criminals?’ To 
which he aniwered, ‘ That he had been defired by the 
§ hufband to watch the motions of his wife from her © 
‘ firft {peaking to the ftranger, and that he had never 
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s loft fight of her Afeerdeatde till the crime had been © 


« committed.’ The king then afked, * If the hufband 

was with him al] that time in his lurking-place ?? 
To which he anfwered in the affimative. His Egyp- 
tian Majefty then addrefled himfelf to the hufband 
as follows, ‘ Me be forry to fee any gypfy dat have 
no more honour dan to fell de honour of his wife 
for money. If you had de love for your wife, you 
would have prevented dis matter, and not endea- 
vour to make her de whore, dat you might difcover 
her. Me do order dat you have no money given 


» 


do order derefore, dat you be de infamous gypfy, 
and do wear a pair of horns upon your forehead for 
one month, and dat your wife be called de whore, 
and pointed at all dat time: for you be de infa- 
mous gypfy, but fhe be no lefs the infamous whore.? 
The gypfies immediately proceeded to execute the 
fentence, and left Jones and Partridge alone with his 
Majefty. | 

Jones greatly applauded the juftices of the fentence; 
upon which the king, turning to him, faid, *« Me be- 
* lieve you be furprize; for me fuppofe you have ver 
* bad opinion of my people; me fuppofe you tink us 
* all de thieves.’ 

‘ I muft confefs, Sir,’ faid Jones, * I have not heard 
‘ fo favourable an account of them as they feem to 
© deferve.’ | ; 

* Me vil tell you,’ faid the king, * how tlie differ- 
* ence is between you and us. My people rob your 
« people, and your people rob one another.’ 

Jones afterwards proceeded very gravely to fing 
forth the happinefs of thofe fubjeéts who live under 
fuch a magiftrate. | 

Indeed their happinefs appears to have been fo 
complete, that we are aware left fome advocate for 
arbitrary power fhould hereafter quote the cafe of 
thofe people, as an inftance of the great advantages 
which attend that government above all others. 

And here we will make a conceffion, which would 
not, perhaps, have been expected from us, that no 
limited form of government is capable of rifing to 


the 
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you; for you deferve punifhment, not reward: Me- 
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the fame degree of perfection, or of producing the fame 
benefits to fociety with this. Mankind have never 
been fo happy, as when the greateft part of the then 
known world was under the dominion of a fingle mae 
fter; and this fate of their felicity continued curing 
the reigns of five fucceffive princes *. This was the 
true zra of the golden age, and the only golden age 
which ever had any exiltence, unicfs in the warm ima- 
gination of the poets, from the expulfion from Eden 
down to this day. 

In reality, |] know but of one folid objeftion to abfo- 
Jute monarchy: the only defect, in which excellent 
conititution, feems to be the difficulty of finding any 
man adequate to the office of an abfolute monarch ; 
for this indi/penfibly requires three qualities very difh- 
cult, as it appears from hiltory, to be found in princely 
natures: frff, A fufficient quantity of moderation in 
the prince, to be contented with all the power which 
is poflible for him to have; 2d/y, Enough of wiidom 
to know his own happinefs; and, 3d/y, Goodnefs 
fufficient to fupport the happinefs of others, when 
not only compatible with, but initrumental to his 
own. 

Now, if an abfolute monarch, with all thefe great 
and rare qualifications, fhould be allowed capable of 
conferriug the greateft good on fociety; it muft be 
furely granted, on the contrary, that abfolute pewer, 
vefted in the hands of one who is deficient in them 
all, is likely to be attended with no lefs a degree of 
evil, . 

In fhort, our own religion furnifhes us with ade- 
quate ideas of the blefling, as well as curfe, which 
may attend abfolute power. The pictures of heaven 
and of hell will place a very lively image of both 
before our eyes; for though the prince of the latter 
can have no power, but what he originally derives 
from the. omnipotent fovereign of the former, yet it 
plainly appears from fcripture, that abfolute power in 
his infernal dominions is granted to their diabolical 
ruler. This is indeed the only abfolute power, 


* Nerva, Trajan, Adrian, and the two Antonini, 


which 
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which can by fcripture be derived from Heaven. If 
therefore, the feveral tyrannies upon earth can prove 
any title to a divine authority, it muft be derived from 
this original grant to the prince of darknefs,-and 
thefe fubordinate deputations muft confequently come 
aaa from him whofe ftamp they fo exprefsly 
ear. 

To conclude, as the examples of all ages fhew us, 

that mankind in general defire power only todo harm, 


and when they obtain it ufe it for no other purpofe, it 


is not confonant with even the leaft degree of prudence 
to hazard an alteration, where our hopes are poorly 
kept in countenance, by only two or three exceptions 
out of athoufand inftances to alarm our fears. Mn 
this cafe, it will be much wifer to fubmit to a few in- 
conveniencies arifing from the difpafhonate deafnefs of 
laws, than to remedy them by applying to the paflion- 
ate open ears of a tyrang. 

Nor can the example of the gypfies, though poflibly 
they may have Jong been happy under this form of 
government, be here urged; fince we muft remem- 
ber the very material refpe@ in which they differ 
from all other people, and to which perhaps this their 
happinefs is entirely owing, namely, that they have 
no falfe honours among them, and that they look 
on fhame as the moft grievous punifhment in the 
world. 


CHAP. XUL : 
A dialogue between Jones and Partridge. 


HE honeft lovers of liberty will, we doubt not, 
pardon that long digreflion into which we were 
Jed, at the clofe of the Jaft chapter, to prevent our hi- 
ftory from being applied to the ufe of the molt perni- 
cious doctrine, which prieft-craft had ever the wicked- 
nefs or the impudence to preach. _ . 
We will now proceed with Mr Jones, who, when 
the ftorm was over, took leave of his Egyptian Ma- 
jefty, after many thanks for his courteous behaviour 
and kind entertainment, and fet out for Coventry; to 
- which 
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which place (for it was ftill dark), a gypfy was order- 
ed to condué& him. 

Jones, oe by reafon of his deviation, travelled 
eleven miles inttead of fix, and moft of thofe through 
very execrable roads, where no expedition could have 
been made in queit of a midwife, did not arrive at Co- 
ventry till near twelve. Nor could he poflibly get 
again into the faddle till paft two; for polt-horfes 
were now not eafy to get; nor were the hoftler or poft- 
boy in half fo great a hurry as himfelf, but chofe ra- 
ther to imitate the tranquil difpofition of Partridge, 
who, being dented the nourifiment of fletp, took all 
opportunities to fupply its place with every other kind 
of nourifhment, and was never better pleafed than 
when he arrived at an inn, nor ever more diflutisfied 
than when he was again forced to leave it. 

Jones now travelled poft; we will follow him there- 
fore, according to our cuftom, and to the rules of Lon- 
ginus, tn the fame manner. {From Coventry he arrived 
at Daventry; from-Daventry at Stratford; and from 
Stratford at Dunftable, whither he came the next day 
a little after noon, and within a few hours after Sophia 
had left it; and though he was obliged to {tay here 
Jonger than he withed, while a {mith, with great delie 
beration, fhoed the poft-horfe he was to ride, he doubt- 
ed not but to overtake his Sophia, before fhe thould 
fet out from St Albans; at which place he concluded, 
and very reafonably, that his Lordihip would ftop and 
dine. 

And, had he been right in this conjecture, he moft 
probably would have overtaken his angel at the afore- 
faid place; but unluckily my lord had appointed a 
dinner to be prepared for him at his own houfe in 
London, and in order to enable him to reach that 
place in proper time, he had ordered a relay of horfes 
to meet him at St Albans. When Jones therefore ar- 
rived there, he was informed that the coach and fix 
had fet out two hours before. 

If frefh poft-horfes had been now ready, as they 
were not, it feemed fo apparently impoflible to over- 
take the coach before it reached London, that Pars 
tridge thought he had now a proper opportunity to 

remind 
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remind his friend of a matter which he feemed entirely 
to have forgotten: what this was the reader will guefs, 
when we intorm him, that Jones had ate nothing more 
than one poached egg, fince he had left the ale-houfe 
where he had firft met the guide returning from So- 
phia; for, with the gypfies, he had feafted only his un- 
- derftanding. 

_ The landlord fo entirely agreed with the opinion of 
Mr Partridge, that he no fooner heard the latter de- 
fire his friend to ftay and dine, than he very readily 
put in his word, and, retracting his promife before- 
given of furnifhing the horfes immediately, he aflured 
Mr Jortes Ke would lofe no time in befpeaking a dinner, 
which he faid, could be got ready fooner than it was 
poflible to get the horfes up from the grafs, and to 
prepare them for their journey by a feed of corn. 

Joues was at length prevailed on, chiefly by the Jat- 
ter argument of the landlord, and now a joint of mut- 
ton was put down to the fire. While this was prepa- 
ring, Partridge, being admitted into the fame apart- 
ment with his friend or maiter, Legan to harangue in 
the following manner: | 

‘ Certainly, Sir, if ever man deferved a young lady, 
you deferve young Madam Weltern: for what a 
vait quantity of love muft a man have, to be able to 
live upon it without any other food, as you do? | ant 
potitive I have eat thirty times as much within thefe 
lait twenty-four hours as your honour, and yet 1 am 
almoft famifhed; for nothing makes a man {fo hun- 
gry as travelling, efpecially in this cold raw weather. 
And yet [can’t tell how it is, but your honour is 
feetningly in perfect good health, and you never look- 
ed better nor frefher in your life. it muft be’ cer- 
tainly love that you live upon.’ ; 
‘ And a very rich diet too, Partridge,’ anfwered 
Jones. ‘ But did not fortune fend me an excellent 
‘ dainty yeiterday? Dolt thou imagine I cannot live 
‘ more than twenty-four hours on this dear pocket. 
© book.’ 

‘ Undoubtedly,’ cries Partridge, ¢ there-is enough 
‘ in that pocket-book to purchafe many a good meal. 
* Fortune fent it to your honour very opportunely for 

« prefent 
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‘ prefent ufe, as your honour’s money muft be almoft 


_out by this time.’ 


« What do you mean!’ anfwered Jones; ‘I hope 
« you don’t imagine that I fhould be difhoneit enough, 
“even if it belonged to any other perfon, befides Mifs 
W eltern— 

¢ Dithoneft!’ replied Partridge; ‘ Heaven forbid I 
fhould wrong your honour fo much; but where’s 
the difhonefty in borrowing a little for prefent {pend- 
ing, fince you will be fo well able to pay the lady 
hereafter? No, indeed, I would have your honour 
pay it again, as foon as it is convenient, by all 
means; but where can be the harm in making ufe 
of it, now you want it? Indeed, if it belonged to | 
a poor body, it would be another thing; but fo 
great a lady to be fure can never want it, efpecially 
now as fhe is along with a lord, who, it can’t be 
doubted, will let her have whatever fhe hath need 
of. Befides, if fhe fhould want a little, fhe cannot 
want the whole, theretore I would give her a litile; 
but I would be hanged before [ mentioned the ha- 
ving found it at firft, and before I got fome money 
of my own; for London, I bave heard, is the very 
worlt of places to be in without money. Indeed, 
if I had net known to whom it belonged, I might 


-bave thonght ir was the devil’s money, and have 
been afraid to ufe it; but as you know otherwife, 


and came honeftly by i it, it would be an affront to 
Fortune to part with it all again, at the very time 
when you want it molt; you can hardly expe& fhe 
fhould ever do you fuch another good turn; for 


fortuna nunquam perpetuo eff bona. You will do as 


you pleafe, notwithitanding all kfay; but, for my 
part, 1 would be hanged before I mentioned a word 
of the matter.’ 
‘ By what I can fee, Partridge,’ cries Jones,  hang- 
ing is amatter won longe alienum a Scavola fludiis? 
You fhould fay alienus,’ fays Partridge; ‘ I remem- 
ber the pafflage; it is an example under Comamunis, 
alienus, immunis, varits caftbus ferviunt” * If you. 
do remember it,’ cries Jones, * I find you don’t 
underftand it;,but I tell thee, friend, in plain Eng- 
: lith, 
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‘ glifh, that he, who finds another’s property, and | 


wilfully detains it from the known owner, deferves, 
in fore confcientie, to be hanged no lefs than if he 
had {tolen it. And as for this very identical bill, 
which is the property of my angel, and was once 
in her dear poffeflion, I wilt not deliver it into any 
hands but her own, upon any confideration what- 


had no other means to fatisfy my craving appetite. 
This I hope to do before | fleep; bur, if it thould 
happen otherwife, I charge thee, if thou wouldft 
not incur my difpleafure for ever, not to fhock me 
any more by the bare mention of fuch deteftable 
bafenefs.’ 
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‘¢ I fhould not*have mentioned it now,’ cries Pare. 


ridge, ‘if it had appeared fo to. me; for I’m fure 
I {corn any wickednefs as much as another; but 
perhaps you know better; and yet I might have 
imagined that I fhould not have lived fo many 
years, and kave taught fchool fo long, without 
being able to diftinguifh between fas et nefas; but 
it feems, we are all to live and learn. I remember 
my old fchool-mafter, who was a prodigious great 
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my dafkalon; the Englith of which he told us was, 
That a child may fometimes teach his gandmother 
to fuck eggs. I have lived to a fine purpofe truly, 
if Iam to be taught my grammar at this time of 


your opinion, if you live to my years; for I remem- 
ber I thought myfelf as wife when | was a ftripling 
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before me.’ 

There were not many inftances in which Partridge 
could provoke Jones, nor were there many in which 
Partridge himfelf could have beer hurried out of his 
refpecét. Unluckily, however, they had both hit on 
one of -thefe. We have already feen Partridge could 
not bear to have his learning attacked, nor could 
Jones bear fome paflage or: other in the foregoing 
ipeech. And now, looking upon his companion with 
- 3 | _ a con- 


Ne 


ever; no, though | was hungry as thou art, and’ 


{cholar, ufed often to fay, Polly matete cry town is” 


day. Perhaps, young gentleman, you may change’ 


of one or two and twenty as | am now. «I am fure’ 
L always taught alfenus, and my mafter read it fo’ 


a 
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a contemptuous and difdainful air, (a thing not ufual 
with him,) he cried, * Partridge, I fee thon art a 
*- conceited old fool, and I with thou art not likewife 
‘ an old rogue. Indeed, if I was as well convinced 
‘ of the latter as I am of the former, thou fhouldft 
‘ travel no farther in my company.’ 

The fage pedagogue was contented with the vent 
which he had already given to his indignation; and, 
as the vulgar phrafe is, immediately drew in his horns. 
He fatd, ‘ He was forry he had uttered any thing 
‘ which might give offence, for that he had never 
‘ intended it; but Nemo omnibus boris fupit.’ 

As Jones had the vices of a warm dilpofition, he 
was entirely free from thofe of a cold one; and, if his 
friends mutt have confefled his tempcxs to have been a 
little too eafily ruled, his enemics mutt at the fame 
time have confeffed, that it as foon fubfided; nor did 
it at all refemble the fea, whofe {welling is more vio- 
Jent and dangerous after a {term is over, than while 
the ftorm itfelf fubfifts.. He inftantly accepted the 
fubmiffion of Partridge, fhook him by the hand, and, - 
with the moft benign afped imaginable, faid twenty 
kind things, and at the fame time very feverely cen- 
demned himfelf, though not half fo feverely as he’ 
will moft probably be condemned by many of ouc 
good readers. 

Partridge was now highly comforted, as his fears 
_ of having offended were at once abolifhed, and his 
pride completely fatisfied by Jones having owned him- 
felf in the wrong; which fubmiffion he inftantly ap- 
plied to what had principally nettled him, and re- 
peated in a muttering voice, ‘ To be fure, Sir, your 
« knowledge may be fupcrior to mine in fome thingss 
* but, as to the grammar, I think I may challenge 
‘ any man.living. I think at leat I have that atmy — 
* fingers end.’ - 

If any.thing could add to the fatisfaction which the 
poor man now enjoyed, he received this addition by 
the arrival of an excellent fhoulder of mutton, that 
at this inftant came fmoking to the table. On which, 
shaving both plentifully feafted, they again mounted 
their horfes, and fet forward for London. 

Vow VIII. Cc CHAP. 
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C H A P. XIV. 


What happened to Mr Fones in his journey from St - 
. Albans. a 


HEY were got about two miles beyond Barnet, 
and it was now the dufk of the evening, when 
a@ genteel-looking man, but upon a very fhabby horfe, 
rode up to Jones, and afked him whether he was go- 
ing td London, to which Jones anfwered in the af- 
firmative. The gentleman replied, * I fhould be o- 
* bliged to you, Sir, if you will accept of my compa 
‘ny: for itis very late, and | ama ftranger to the 
* road.’ Jones readily complied with the requett; — 
and on they travelled together, holding that fort of * 
difcourfe which is ufuval on fuch occafions.’ , : 
Of this, indeed, robbery was the principal topic; 
upon which fubjcct the ftranger exprefled great appre- 
hhenfions; but Jones declared he had very little to 
~ Jote, and confequently as little to fear. Here Par- 
tridge could not forbear putting in his word. ‘ Your 
‘honour,’ faid he, * may think it a little, but I am 
¢ fure if | had a hundred pound bank-note in my 
* pocket, as you have, I fhould be very forry to lofe 
¢ ft; but, for my part, I never was lefs afraid in my 
‘ life; for we are four of us, and, if we all ftand by 
¢ one ancther, the beft man in England can’t rob us. 
¢« Suppote he thould have a piltol, he can kill but one 
< of us, and a man can die but once——That’s my 
¢ comfort, a man can die but once.’ ; ' 
Befides the reliance on fuperior numbers, a kind 
of valour which hath raifed a certain nation among 
the moderns to a high pitch of glory, there was 
another reafon for the extraordinary courage whic 
Partridge now diicavered; for he had at prefent 4s 
much of that quality as was in the power of liquor 
to befiow. | | 
‘Qur ‘company were now arrived within a mile of 
Highgate, when the ftranger turned fhort upon Jones 
and, puiting out a piitol, demanded that little bank- 
note which Partridge had mentioned. 
| Jones 
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Jones was at firft fomewhat fhocked at this unex- 
pected demand ; however, he prefently recollected him- 
felf, and told the highwayman all the money he had 
in his pocket was entirely at his fervice; and, fo faying, 
he pulled out upwards of three guineas, and offered to 
deliver it; but the other anfwered withan oath, That 
would not do, Jones anfwered cuolly, he was very 
forry for it, and returned the money into his pocket. 

The highwayman then threatened, if he did not 
deliver the bank note that moment, he muft {hoot him ; 
holding his piltol at the fame time very near_to his 
breaft. Jones inflantly caught hold of the fellow’s 
hand, which trembled fo that he could fcarce hold the 
piltol in it, and turned the muzzle from him. A ftrug- 

le then enfued, in which the former wrefted the piftol 
Poa the hand of his antazoniit, and both came from 
their horfes on the ground together, the highwayman 
upon his back, and the victorious Jones upon him. 

The poor fellow now began to implore mercy of the 
conqueror; for, to fay the truch, he was in ftrength 
by no means a match for Jones. ‘ Indeed, Sir,’ jays 
he, ‘ [ could have no intention to fhoot you; for you 
¢ will find the piltol was not loaded. This is the firft 
‘ robbery I[ ever attempted, and I have been driven 
* by dittreis to this.’ 

At this in‘tant, at about an hundred and fifty yards 
diftance, lay another perfon on the ground, roaring 
for mercy ina much louder voice than tie highway- 
man. This was no other than Partridge himielf, who 
endeavopring to make his efcdpe from the engage. 
ment, had been thrown from his horfe, and lay Hat 
on his face, not daring to look up,‘and expe ding 
every minute to be fhot. 

In this pofture he lay till the guide, who was no 
otherwile concerned than for his horfes, having fecured 


‘the tumbling beait, came up to him, and told him, his 


matter had got the better of the highwayman. 
Partridge leapt up at this news, and ran back to the 
place where Jones ftood with his {word drawn’ in his 
hand to guard the poor fettow; which Partridge no 
gooner faw, than he cried out, ‘ Kill the villain, Sir, 
run him through the va es kill him this inftant.’ _ 
Luckily 
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Luckily however for the poor wretch, he had fallen 
into more merciful hands; for Jones, having examined 
the piftol, and found it to be really unloaded, began 
to believe all the man had told him, before Partridge 
came up; namely, that he was a novice in the trade, 
and that he had been driven to it by the diftrefs he men- 
tioned, the greateit indeed imaginable, that of five 
hungry children, and a wife lying m of a fixth, in the 
utmott want and mifery: The truth of al] which the 
highwayman mott vehemently afferted, and offered to 
convince Mr Jones of it, if he would take the trou- 
ble to go to his houfe, which was not above two miles 
off; faying, ¢ That he defired no favour, but upon 
* condition of proving all he had alledged.”?” 

Jones at firit pretended that he would take the fel- 
low at his word and go with him, declaring, that 
his fate fhould depend entirely on the truth of his 
ftory. Upon this the poor fellow immediately ex- 
preffed fo much alacrity, that Jones was perfectly fa- 
tisficd with his veracity, and began now to entertain 
fentiments of compaffion for him. He returned the 
fellow his empty piftol, advifed him to think of ho- 
nefter means of relieving his diftrefs, and gave him a 
couple of guineas for the immediate 1uppurt of his 
wife and his family, adding, * he wifhed he had more 
‘ for his fake, for the hundred pound that had been 
* mentioned was not his own.’ 

Our readers will probably be divided in their opi- 
mions concerning this action; fome may applaud it per= 
haps as an act of extraordinary humanity, while thofe 
of a more faturnine temper will confider it as a want of 
regard to that jiftice which every man owes his country. 
Partridge certainly faw it in that light ; for be teftified 
much diffatisfaction on the occafion, quoted an old pro- 
verb, and faid, He fhould not wonder if the. rogue 
attacked them afpain before they reached London. 

The highwayman was full of expretfions of thank- 
fulnefs and gratitude. He adtualiy dropt tears, or 
pretended fo todo. He vowed he would immediately 
return home, and would never afterwards commit 
fuch a tranfgreflion: whether he kept his word or no, 
perhaps may appear hereafter, 
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Our travellers, having remounted their horfes, ar- 
rived in town, without encountering any new mithap. 
On the road much pleafant difcourfe pafled between 
Jones and Partridge, on the fubject of their lait ad- 
venture: in which Jones expre{i:d a great compaflion 
for thef: highwaymen who are by unavoidable dif- 
trefs, driven as it were to fuch illegal courfes, as ‘Be: 
nerally bring them to a fhameful death: ¢ I mean,’ 
faid he, ‘ thofe only whofe highet guilt extends no 
‘ farther than to robbery, and who are never guilty 
of cruelty nor infult to any perfon, which is a cir- 
cumftance that I muft fay to the honour of our 
county, diftinguifhes' the robbers of England from 
thofe of all other nations; for murder is anongit 
thote almoft infeparably incident to robbery.’ 
¢ No doubt,’ anfwered Partridge, ‘ it is better to 
© take away one’s money than one’s life; and yet it is 
¢‘ very hard upon honelft men, that they’ can’t travel 
© about their bufinefs, without being in danger of thefe - 
¢ villains. And to be fure it would be better that all 
* rogues were hanged out of the way, than that one 
¢ honeft man fhould futfer. For my own part ifideed, 
¢€ 
6 
€ 
€ 
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I fhould not care to have the blood of any of them 
on my hands; but it is very proper for the law to 
hang them all. What right hath any man to take 
fixpence from me, unlefs I give it him? Is there 
any honelty in ‘uch a man?’ ° 
‘ No furely,’ cries Jones, * no more than there is 
¢ in him who takes the horfes out of another man’s 
‘ ftable, or who applies to his own ufe the money 
* which he finds, when he knows the right owner.’ 
Thefe hints ftopt the mouth of Partridge, nor did 
he open it again, till Jones having thrown fome far- 
caitical jokes on bis cowardice, he offered to excufe 
hintelf on the inequality of fire-arms, faying, ‘ A 
‘ thoufand naked men are nothing to one piitol; for 
© though it is true tt will kill but one ata ingle dif- 
* charge, yet who can tell but that one may be ae 
* felf 2 
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Containing the fpace of twelve days. - 
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An invocation. 


breaft; not thee I call, who, over fwelling tides of 
blood and tears, doft bear the hero on to glory, 
while fighs of millions waft his fpreading fails; but 
thee, fair, gentle maid, whom Mnefis, happy nymph, 
firft on the banks of Hebrus did produce: Thee, 
whom Meonia educated, whom Mantua charmed, 


OR , bright love of fame, in{pire my glowing 


and who on that fair hill which overlooks the proud . 


metropolis of Britain, far’ft, with thy Milton, fweetly 
tuning thy heroic lyr:; fill my ravifhed fancy with the 
hopes of charming ages yet to'come. Foretel me that 


- fome tender maid, whofe grandmother is yet unborn, 


hereafter, when under the fictitious name of Sophia, 
fhe reads the real worth which once exilted "in my Char- 
lotte, fhall from her fympathetic breaft fend forth the 
heaving fizh. Do thou teach me not only to forefee, 
but to enjoy, nay even to feed on future praife. Com- 
fort me by a folemn affurance, that, when the liicle 

parlour 
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parlour in which [ fit at this-inftant, fhal! be reduced 
to a worfe furnifhed box, I fball be read, with honour, 
by thofe who never knew nor faw me, and whom L 
fhall neither know nor fee. ; 

And thou, much plumper dame, whom no airy 
forms nor phantoms ot imagination clothe: whom the 
well-feafoned beet, and pudding richly ftained with 
plumbs, delight. Thee, I call;.of whom in a Treckf- 
chuyte in fome Dutch canal the fat ufrow gelt, im- 
‘pregnated by a jolly merchant of Amiterdam, was de- 
livered: in Grubftreet {choot didft thou fuck in the 
elements of thy erudition. Here haft thou, in thy ma- 
turer age, taught poetry to tickle not the fancy, but 
the pride of the patron. Comedy from thee learns 
a grave and folemn air; while tragedy ftorms loud, 
and rends the affrighted theatres With itsthunder. To 
footh thy wearied limbs in flumber, alderman Hiftory 
tells his tedious tale; and again to awaken thee, Mon- 
fieur Romance performs his furprifing tricks of dexte- 
rity. Nor !efs thy well-fed bookfeller obeys thy in- 
fluence. By thy advice the heavy, unread, folio lump, 
which long had dozed on the dulty thelf, piece-mealed 
into numbers, runs nimbly through the nation. In- 
{truéted by thee fome books, like quacks, inrpofe on 
the world by promifing wonders; while others turn 
beaus, and tru(ft all their merits to a gilded ourfide. 
Come, thou jolly fubftance, with thy fhining tace, 
keep back thy in{piration, but hold forth thy tempting 
rewards; thy fhining, chinking heap, thy quickly- 
convertible bank-bill, big with unfeen riches; thy of- 
ten varying ftock; the warm, the comfortable houfe; 
and, laftly, a fair portion of that bounteous mother, 
whole flowing breaits yield redundant fultenance for 
all her numerous offspring, did not fome too greedi- 
ly and wantonly drive their brethren from the teat. 
Come thou, and if I am too tafteleis of thy valuable 
treafures, warm my heart with the tranfporting 
thought of conveying them to others. Tell me, that 
through thy bounty, the prattling babes, whofe in- 
nocent play hath often been interrupted by my la- 
bours, may one time be amply rewarded for them. Fi 
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’ And. now thi; ill-ycked pair, this lean fhadow and 
this fat fubitance, have prompted me to write, whofe 
aififtance fhall I invoke to.dire& my pen? . : 

_ Firft, Genius; thou gift of Heaven; without whofe 
aid in vain we ftruggle againft the ftream of nature, 
Thou who doft fow the generous feeds which art nou- 
rithes, and brings to perfection. Do thou kindly take 
me by the hand, and lead me through al] the mazes, 
the winding labyrinths of nature. Initiate me into 
all thofe myfteries which profane eyes never beheld. 
‘Teach me, which to thcz is no difficult tafk, to know 
mankind better than they know themfelves. Remove 
that mift which dims the intelle&s of mortals, and 
caufes them to adore men for thcir art or to deteft them 
for their cunning im deceiving others, when they are 
in reality the objects only of ridicule, for deceiving 
themielves. Strip off the thin difguife of wifdom from 
felt-conceit, of plenty from avarice, and of glory from 
ambition. Come thou that halt infpired thy Arilto- 
phanes, thy Lucian, thy Cervantesy thy Rabelais, 
thy Moliere, thy Shakefpear, thy Swift, thy Mari- 
vaux, fill my pages with humour; tl mankind Jéarn 
the good-nature to laugh only at the follies of others, 
and the humility to grieve at their own. 

And thou, almoit the contant attendant on true 
genius, Humanity, bring all thy tender fenfations. If 
thou haft already diipofed of them all between. thy 
Allen and thy Lyttleton, fteal them a little while from 
their bofoms. Not without thefe the tender fcene is 
painted. . From thefe alone proceed the noble difin- 
tercticd friendfhip, the melting love, the generous fen- 
timent, the ardent gratitude, the foft compaflion, the 
candid opinion; and all thofe ftrong energies of a good 
mind, which fill the moiftened eyes with tears, the 
glowing cheeks with blood, and {well the heart with 
tides of grief, joy, and benevolence. 

_ And thou, O Learning, (for without thy affiftance 
nothing pure, nothing correct, can genivs produce) 
do thou guide my pen. TVhee in thy favourite fields, 
where the limpid, gently-rolling Thames wafhes thy 
Etonian banks, in early youth | have worfhipped. To 
thee, at thy birchen altar, with true Spartan devotion, 

ak I have 
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I have facrificed my blood. Come then, and, from 
thy vat luxuriant ftores, in long antiquity piled up, 
pour forth the rich profufion. Open thy Mzonian and 
thy Mantuan coffers, with whatever elfe includes thy 
philofophic, thy poetic, and thy hittorical treafures, 
whether with Greek or Roman charaéters thou haft 
chofen to inicribe the ponderous chelts: give me a 
while that key to all thy treafures, which to thy Ware 
burton thou hatt entrulted. 

Laftly, come, Experience, Jong converfant with the 
wife, the good, the learned, and the polite; nor with 
them only, but with every kind of charaer, from 
the minifter at his levee, to the bailiff in his fpunging- 
houfe ; from the duchefs at her drum, to the landlady 
behind her bar. From thee only can the manners of 
mankind be known; to which the reclufe pedant, 
however great his parts, or extenfive his learning may 
be, hath ever been a ftranger. 

Come all thefe, and more, if poffible; for arduous 
is the tafk I have undertaken, and, without all your 
affiitance, will, I find, be too heavy for me to fupport. 
But, if you all fmile on my labours, I hope {till te 
bring them to a happy conclufion. 


C H A P. It. 
What befel Mr Fones on his arrival in London. 


Ws HE learned [Im Mifaubin ufed to fay, that the 
proper direction to him was, To Dr Mifaubin, 
in the worfd; intimating, that there were few people 
in it to whom his great reputation was not known, 
And perhaps, upon a very nice examination into the 
Matter, we {hall find that this circumftance bears no in 
vara part among the many bleflings of gran- 

eur. 

The great happinefs of being known to pofterity, 
with the hopes of which we fo delighted ourfelves in 
the preceding chapter, is the portion of few. Ta 
have the feveral elements which compofe our names, 
as Sydenham exprefles it, repeated a thoufand years 
hence, is a gift beyond the power of title and wealth; 
and is {earce to be purchafed, unlefs by the {word and 
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the pen. But to avoid the fcandalous imputation, 
while we yet live, of being one whom nobody knows, 
(a fcandal by the bye as old as the days of Homer *), 
will always be the envied portion of thofe, who have 
a legal title either to honour or eitate. 

From the figure, therefore, which the Trith peer, 
who brought Sophia to town, hath already made in 
this hiftory, the reader will conclude, dcubtlefs, it 
mult have been an eafy matter to have diicovered his 
houfe in London, without knowing the particular 
ftreet or fqvare which he inhabited, fince he muft have 
been one whom every body knows. Vo fay the truth, fo 
it would have been to any of thofe tradefmen who are 
accuitomed to attend the regions of the great; for the 
doors of the great are generally no Sefs eafy to find, 
than ‘itis dithcult to get entrance into them. But 
Jones, as well as Partridge, was an entire ftranger in 
London; and as he happened to arrive firlt in a quar- 
ter of the town, the inhabitants of which have very 
little intercourfe with the houtholders of Hanover or 
Grofvenor-fquare, (for he entered through Gray’s- 
Inn- Lane}, fo he rambled about forne time, before he 
could even find his way to ‘thafe happy manfions, 
where fortune fegregates from the vulgar thofe mag- 
manimous heroes, the defcendants of ancient Britons, 
Saxons, ‘or Danes, whofe anceltors, being born in 
better days, by fundry kinds of merit, have entailed 
riches and honour on their polt.*::y. 

Jones, being at length arrived at thofe terreftrial 
Elyfian fields, would now fon have difcovered his 
lordfhip’s manfion; but the peer unluckily quitted his 
former houfe when he went for Ireland; and, as he 
was juft entered into a new one, the fame of his equi- 
page had not yet fuficiently blazed in the néighboure 
hood : fo that, after a fuccefslefs enquiry till the clock 
had ftruck cleven, Jones at laft yielded to the advice 
of Partridge, and retreated to the Bull and Gate in 
_ HolLorn, that being the inn where he had firit alighted, 
and where he retired to enjoy that kind of repofe, 
which uiually attends perfons in his circumftances. 


® See the ad Odyficy, ver. 175. 
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Early in the morning he again fet forth in purfuit 
of Sophia; and many a weary ftep he took to no bet- 
ter purpofe than before. At Jait, whether it was that 
fortune relented, or whether it was no longer in her 
power to difappotnt him, he came into the very ftreet 
which was honoured by his lordfhip’s refidence; and, 
being directed to the houfe, he gave one gentle rap at 
the door. ~ 

The porter, who from the modelty of the knock 
had conceived no high idea of the perfon approaching, 
conceived but little better from the appearance of Mr 
Jones, who was dreffed in a fuit of fultian, and had by 
his fide the weapon formerly purchaied of. the ferjeants 
of which, though the blade might be compofed of well 
tempered tel, the handle was compofed only of brafs, 
and that none of the brightet. When Jones, there- 
fore, enquired after the young lady, who had come to 
town with his lordfhip, this fellow anfwered furlily, 
‘ That there were no ladies there.’ Jones then detired 
to fee the mafter of the honfe; but was informed that 


‘his lordthip would fee nobady that morning. And, 


tpon growing more prefling, the porter laid, ‘ he.had 

7 poulve. orders to let no perfon in; but if you think 

€ proper,’ faid he, * to leave your name, I Wil ac- 
‘ quaint his lordthip ; and, if yon call another time, 
* you fhall know when he will fee you.’ 

Jones now declared, * that he had very particular 
* bufinefs with the young lady, and vould not depart 
‘ without feeing her.’ Upon which the porter, with 
no very agreeable voice or a(pect, affirmed, ‘ that there 
* was no young lady in that houfe, and confequently 
* none could he fee;’ adding, ¢ fure you are the 


 itrangeit man Lever met with ; for you will not take 


* an an{wer.’ 

I have often thought, that, by the particular de. 
fcription of Cerberus the porter of hell in the 6th 
fineid, Virgil might, poffibly intend to fatirize the 
porters of the great men in his time; the picture at 
leaft refemiles thofe, who have the honour to attend 
at the doors of our great men. The porter in his 
lodge anfwers exactly to Cerberus in his den, and, 


like him, mutt be iappeaten by a lop, before accefs can 
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be gained to his mafter. Perhaps Jones might have 
feen ‘him in that light, and have recolleéed the paf- 
fage, where the Sybil, in order to procurd an entrance 
for 7Eneas, prefents the keeper of the Stygian avenue 
with fuch a fop. Jones, in hke manner, now began 
to offer a bribe to the human Cerberus, which a foot- 
man overhearing, inftantly advanced, and declared, 
‘if Mr Jones would give him the fum propofed, he 
* would conduct him to the lady.’ Jones initantly 
agreed, and was forthwith condunéed to the lodging 


of Mrs Fitzpatrick, by the very fellow who had at. - 


tended the ladies thither the day before. 

Nothing more aggravates ill fuccefs than the near 
approach to good. The gamefter, who lofes his party 
at piquet by a fingle poiut, laments his bad luck ten 
times as much.as he who never came within a profpet 
of the game. So in a lottery, the proprietors of the 
next numbers to that which wins the great prize, are 
apt to account themfelves much more unfortunate than 
their fellow-fufferers. In fhort, thefe kind of hair- 
breadth miffings of happinefs look like the infults of 
‘fortune, who may be confidered as thus playing tricks 
with us, and wantonly diverting herfelf at our expence. 

Jones, wha,more than once already had experienced 
this frolickfome difpofition of the heathen goddets, was 
now again doomed to be tantalized in the like manner: 
for he arrived at the door of Mrs Fitzpatrick, about 
ten minutes after the departure of Sophia. He now 
addrefled himfelf to the waiting- woman belonging to 
Mrs Fitzpatrick, who told him the difagreeabie news 
that the lady was gone, but could not tell him whi- 
&her: and the fame *anfwer he afterwads received from 
irs Fitzpatrick herfelf. For as that lady made no 
doubt but that Mr Jones was a perfon detached from 
her uncle Weitern, in purfuit of bis daughter, fo fhe 
was too generous to betray her. | 

Though Jones had never feen Mrs Fitzpatrick, yet 
he had heard that a coufin of Sophia was married toa’ 
gentleman of that name. This, however, in the 
prefent tumult of his mind, never once recurred to 
his memory: but when the footman, who had con- 

duced him from his lordthip’s, acquainted him with 
2 the 
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the great intimacy between the ladies, and with their 


’ calling each other coufin, he then recollected the tto- 


ry of the marriage which he had formerly heard; 
and, as he was prefently convinced that this was the 
fame woman, he became more furprifed at the an- 
{wer which he had received, and very earneitly de- 
fired leave to wait on the lady herfelf; but {he as po- 


fitively refufed him that honour. 


Jones, who, though he had never feen a court, was 
better bred than moft who frequent tt, was incapable 
of any rude or abrupt behaviour to a lady. When he 


‘had received, therefore, a-peremptory dental. he re- 


tired for the prefent, faying to the waiting-woman, 
« That, ‘if this was an. improper hour to wait on her 
* lady, he would ‘return in the afternvon; and that 
© he then hoped to have the honour of feeing her. 
The civility with which he uttered this, added to the 
great comelinefs of his perfon, made an impreflion on 
the waiting-woman, and fhe could not help anwer- 
‘ing, * Perhups, Sir, yoo may:’ and, indeed, fhe af- 
terwards faid every thing to her miltrefs, which the 
thought moft likely to prevail on her to admit a vilit 
from the handiome youtig gentleman ; for fo fhe called 
bim. i - . . 

Jones very fhrewdly fufpected, that Sophia herfelf 
was now with her coulin, and was denied to him; 
which he imputed to her refegtment of what had hap- 
pened at Upton. Having, therefore, diipatched Par- 
tridge to procure him lodgings, he remained all day 
in the ftreet, watching the door where he thought. his 
angel lay concealed; but no perfon did he fee iflue 
forth, except a fervant of the houfe; and tn 4W® even- 
ing he returned to pay his vifit’to Mrs Fitzpatrick, 
which that good lady at laft condefcended to admit. 

There isa certain atc of natural gentility, which 
it is neither in the power of drels to give, nor to 
conceal. Mr Jones, as hath been before hinted, was 
pofleifed of this in a very eminent degree. He met, 
therefore, with a reception from the lady. fomewhat 
different from what his appared feerned to demand ; 
and, after he had paid her his proper refpects, was 
-defired to fit down. . 

Vou. Vill, Dd The 
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The reader will not, I believe, be defirous of know- 
ing all the particulars of this converfation, which 
ended very little to the fatisfaGtion of poor Jones: for 
though Mrs Fitzpatrick feon difcovered ‘the lover, 
{as all women have the eyes of hawks in thofe mat- 
ters), yet the ftill thought it was fuch a lover, asa 
penerous friend. of the lady fhotld not betray her to. 
In fhort, fhe fufpe&ed this was the very Mr Blifil, 
from whom Sophia had flown; and all the.anfwers, 
avhich fhe artfully drew from fones-concerning Mt 


‘\lworthy’s family, -confirmed her in this opinion, 


She therefore ftrittly denied. any knowledge concern- 
ang the place whither. Sophia was gane; nor could 
‘Jones obtain ‘more than a permiffion to wait on her 

‘again the next evening. i 
When Jones was departed, Mrs Fitzpatrick com- 
emunicated her fufpicion concerning Mr Blifil to her 
eaid, who anfwered,« Sure, Madam, he is too pretty 
* aman, in my opinion,.for any woman in the world 
* torun away-from. I-had rather fancv.it is Mr fones.’ 
—‘ Mr Jones,’ faid the lady; * what Jones?’ For 
Sophia had aot given the leaft hint of any fuch per- 
fon in all their converfation: but Mrs Honour had 
been much more communicative, and had acquainted 
her filter Abigail with the whole hiftery-.ot Jones 
ewhich this now again related to her miftrefs. 
Mrs Fitzpatrick no fooner received this informa- 
tion, than fhe immediately agreed with the opinion 
of her maid: and, what is very unaccountabls, faw 
charms inthe gallant happy lover, which the had over- 
dooked in the flighted fquire.-* Betty,’ fays the, 
& you we certainly in the right: heis a very pretty 
fellow, and I dofM wonder that my ‘coufin’s maid 
fhould tell you fo many women are fond of him. f 
am farry now I did-not inform him where my ceufin 
was; and yet, if he be fo terrible a rake as you tell 
me, it is a pity fhe fhould ever fee him any more; 
for what but her ruin can happen from marrying 3 
rake and a beggar againtt her father’s confent? I pro- 
teft, if he be fuch a man as the wench defcribed him 
to you, it is but an office of charity to keep her from 
4 him; and, I am jure, it would.be unpardonable in 
4 me 
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‘me to do otherwife, who have tafted fo bitterly of 
«the misfortunes attending fuch marriages.’ 
Here fhe was interrupted by the arrival of a vifitor,. 
which was no other than his iordthip; and as nothing 
paffed at this vilit either new or extraordinary, or any 
ways material to this hiitory, we {hall here put an end 


to this chapter. ‘ 


C HAP. UE 


A projed of Mrs Fitzpatrick, and ber vifit to Lady Bele 
laflon.-— 


3 HEN Mrs Fitzpatrick retired: to reft, her 
thoughts were entirely taken up by her coufim 
Sophia and Mr Jones: She was indeed a little otfend- 
ed with the former for the difingenuity, which (he now 
ditcovered. In which meditation the had not Jong ex- 
ercifed her imagination, before the following conceit 
fuggefted itfelf; that could fhe poflibly become the 
means of preferving Sophia from this man, and of 
reftoring her to her father, fhe fhould in.all human pro- 
bability, by fo great a fervice to the family, reconcile ta, 
herfelf both her uncle and her aunt Weltern. 

As this was one of her mott favourite wifhes, fo the. 
hope of fuccefs {eemed.fo reafonable, that nothing re- 
mained but to confider of proper methods to accom- 
plifh her fcheme. To attempt to reafon-the cafe with 
Sophia, did not appear to her one.of:thofe methods; 
for as Betty had reported from Mrs. Honeur, that So- 
phia had a violent inclination to Jones, fhe conceived, 
that to difluade her from the match was an endeavour ' 
of the fame kind, as it would be very heartily and ear- 
neftly to intreat a moth not to fly into a candle. 

If.the reader will pleafe to remember, that the ac- 
quaintance which Sophia had with Fady Bellafton, was 
contracted:at the houfe of. Mrs Weftern, and muft have 
grown at the very time when- Mrs. Fitzpatrick lived 
with this latter lady, he will-want no information, that 
Mrs Fitzpatrick muft have been. acquainted with her 
likewife. ‘They were befides, both equally her diftant 


relations. 2° | 
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After much confideration, therefore, fhe refolved to 
go early in the morning to that lady, and endeavour 
to fee her unknown to Sophia, and to acquaint her 
with. the whole affair; for ihe did notin the lealt doubt 
but that the prudent lady, who had often ridiculed ro= 
snantic love and indifcreet marriages in her converfa~ 
tion, would very readily concur. in her fentiments con« 
cerning this match, and would lend her utmott affitt- 
ance to prevent it. 

This refolution fhe accordingly executed, and the 
next morning, before the fun, fhe huddled on her cloatls, 
and at a very unfathionable, unfeafonable, unvifitable 
hour, went to lady Bellafion, to whom fhe got accefs, 
without the Jeait knowledge or fufpicion of Sophia, 
who, though not aileep, lay at that time awake in her 
bed, with Honour fnoring by her fide. 

Mrs Fitzpatrick made many apologies for an early 
abrupt vifit at an hour when, the faid, ¢ fhe fhould not 
‘ have thought of diiturbing her ladyfhip, but upon 
‘ bufinefs of the utmoft confequence” She then opene 
ed the whole affair, told all fhe had heard from Betty, 
and did not. forget the vifit which Jones had paid to 
herfelf the preceeding evening. 

Lady Bellafton antwered with a fmile, ‘ Then you 
‘ have feen this terrible man, Madam: pray is he fo 
‘ very finea figure as he is reprefented? for Etoff en- 
* tertained me laft night almoft two hours with him, 
* The wench I believe is in love with him by reputa. 
* tion.’ Here the reader will be apt to wonder; but 
the truth is that Mrs Etoff, who had the honour to pin 
and unpin the lady Bellafton, had received compleat 
information concerning the faid Mr Jones, and had 
faithfully conveyed the fame to her lady laft night, (or 
‘rather that morning), while fhe was undretling ; on 
which-account fhe had been detained in her office 
above the fpace of an hour and a half, 

The lady indeed, though generally well enough 
pleafed-with the narratives of Mrs Etoff at thofe fea- 
fons, gave an extraordinary attention to her account 

of Jones; for Honour had defcribed him as a very 


handfome fellow, and Mrs Etoff in. her hurry added |, 


fo much to the beauty of his perfon to her report, that 
lady 
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lady Bellafton began to conceive him to be a kind o 
miracle in nature. 

[he curiofity which her woman had infpired, was. 
now greatly increafed by Mrs Fitzpatrick, who {poke 
as much in favour of. the perion of Jones, as {he had 
before fpoken in difpraife of. his-birth, charaéer, and 

~ fortune.. 

When lady Bellafton had heard. the whole, fhe an- 
aweved gravely, * Indeed, Madam, this is a matter of 

‘ great confequence. Nothing can certainly be more. 
‘ commendable than the part you a@: and I fhall be 
* very glad to have my fhare in the prefervation of a 
¢ young lady of fo much merit, and for whom I have 
* fo much efteem.’ 

¢ Doth not your ladyfhip think,’ favs Mrs Fitzpa- 
trick eagerly, * that it would be the belt way to write 
‘- immediately to my uncle, and acquamit him where 
‘ my coufin is! 

The lady ied alittle upon this, and thus an- 
fwered: ‘ Why, no, Madam, I. think not. Di. 
© Weltern hath deicribed her brother to me to be fuch 
¢ a brute, that I cannot confent to put any woman 
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¢ under his power who hath efcaped from it [have | 


© heard he, behaved like a moniler to his own wifes 
¢ for he is one of thofe wretches who think they have 
¢ a right to tyrannize over us, and from fuch 1 fthall 
“ever efleem it the caufe of my fex to refeue any 
¢ woman who is fo unfortunate to be under their 
¢ power. —— The bufinefs, dear coufin, will be cnly to 
‘ keep Mifs Weltern from feeing this young fellow, 

¢ till the good company, which fhe will have an op- 
‘portunity of meeting here, give her a properer 
© turn.’ 


« If he fhould find her out, Madam,’ anfwered the 


other, * your sadyfhip may ‘be affured he will leave 
‘ nothing unattempted to come at her.’ 

‘ But, Madam,’ replied the Jady, * m 1s impollible 
¢ he fhould come here—though indeed it-is pollible 
¢ he may get fome intelligence where {he is, and then 
* may lurk about ‘the houte—I with therefore I knew 
€ * bis perfua.’ 
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« Is there no way, Madam, by which I could have 
‘a fight of him? for otherwile you know, coufin, the 
* may contrive to fee him here without my knowledge.’ 
Mrs Fitzpatrick anfwered, ¢ That he had threatened 
her with another vifit that aftcrnoon, and that if her 
ladyfhip pleafed to do herthe honour of calling upon 
her then, fhe would hardly fail of feeing him betweer 
fix and feven; and if he came earlier, fhe would, by 
fome means or other, detain him till her ladytfhip’s 
arrival,’——Lady Bellafton replied, * fhe would come 
the moment fhe could get from dinner, which fhe 
fuppofed would be by feven at farthelt: for that it 
was abfolutely neceflary fhe fhould be acquainted’ 
‘ with his perfon. Upon my werd, Madam,’ fays. 
fhe, ‘ it was very good to take this care of Mifs Wef- 
< tern; but common humanity. as well as regard to 
© our family, requires it of us both; for it would be a 
« dreadful match indeed.’ 

Mrs Fitzpatrick failed not to make a proper return 
to the compliment which lady Bellafton had beftowed 
on her coufin, and after fome hittle immaterial conver- 
fation, withdrew ; and getting as faft ‘as fhe could into. 
her chair, unfeen by Sophia or Honour, returned 
home. ’ 


Cr ee ee | 


C H A P. IV. 


Which confifts of viftting. 


" AR Jones had walked within fight of a certain 

door during the whole day, which, though one 
of the fhorteft, appeared to him to be ene of the longeft 
in the whole year. Ar length the clock having ftruck 
five, he returned to Mrs Fitzpatrick, who, though it 
was a full hour earlier than the decent time of vifitings 
_ received him very civilly, but {till perfitted in her igno- 
ance concerning Sophia. 

Jones, in afking for his angel, had dropped the 
word confin; upon which Mrs Fitzpatrick faid, 
‘ Then, Sir, you know we are related; and as we 
‘ are, you will permit me the right of enquiring into 
* the particulars of your bufineis with my confin.’ 

Here 


a 
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Here Jones hefitated.a good while, and at laft anfwer- 
ed, He had a confiderable fum of money of hers in 
his hands, which he detired to deliver to her. He 
then produced the pocket-book, and acquainted Mrs 
Fitzpatrick with the contents, and with the method i 
which they came imto his: hands. He had tcarce finithed 
his (tory, when a- moit violent noife fhook the whole 
houfe. To attempt to defcribe this noife to thofe who 
have heard it, would be in vain: and to aim at giving 
any idea of it to thofe who have never heard the like, 
would be {till more vain: for it may be truly faid, 


Non acuta r  taty 
Sic geminant Corybantes a@ras, | 


« The priefts of Cybele do not fo rattle their founding 
“ brafs.” 

In fhort, a footman knocked, or rather thundered 
atthe door. Jones was a little furprifed at the found, 
having never heard it before; but Mrs Fitzpatrick 
very calmly faid, that as fome company were eoming, 
fhe could not make him any anfwer now; but if he 
pleafed to {tay till they were gone, fhe intimated the 
had fomething to fay to him. 

The door of the room now flew open, and, after 
pufhing in her hoop fideways before her, entered lady’ 


 Bellafton, who having firit made a very low curtfey to 


Mrs Ftizpatrick, and as Jow a one to Mr Jones, was 
ufhered to the upper end of the room. 

We mention thefe minute matters for the fake of 
fome country Jadies of our acquaintance, who think 
it contrary to.the rules of modeity to bend their knees’ 
to a man. | 

The company were hardly well fettled, before the 
arrival of the peer lately mentioned, caufed a frefh 
difturbance, and a repetition of ceremonials. 

Thefe being over, the converfation began to be (as 
the phitafe is) extremely brilliant. However, as no- 
thing paitin it which can be thought material to this 
hittory, or, indeed, very material: in itfelf, I fhall 
omit the relation; the rather as 1 have known fome 
very fine pulite converfation grow -extremely ave 
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when tranfcribed into books, or repeated on the ftage. 
Indeed this mental repaft is a dainty, of which thofe. 
who are excluded from polite affemblies, muft be con- 
tented to remain as ignorant as they mult of-the feve- 
ra] dainties of the French cookery, which are ferved 
only at the tables of the great. Too fay the truth, as 
neither of thefe are adapted to every taite, they might 
both be often thrown away on the vulgar. 

Poor Jones was rather a fpeétator of this elegant 
{cene than an actor in it; for though in the thort ine 
terval before the peer’s arrival, lady Bellafton firft, 
and afterwards Mrs Fitzpatrick, had addreffed fome 
of-their difcourfe to him; yet no fooner was the no- 
ble lord entered, than he engrofled the whole attention. 
of the two ladies to himfelf ; and as he took no more 
notice of Jones than if no fuch perfon had been pre- 
fent, unlefs by now and then ftaring at him, the la- 
dies follawed his example. 

, The company had now ftaid fo long, that Mrs- 
Fitzpatrick plainly perceived they all defigned to flay: 
out each other. She therefore refolved to rid herfelf.- 
of Jones, he being the vifitant to whom fhe thought: 
the leaft ceremony was due. Taking therefore an op- 
portunity of a ceffation of chat, fhe addreffed herfelf 
gravely to him, and faid, ‘ Sir, I fhall not poflibly 
‘be able td give you an anf{wer to-night, as to that. 
‘ bufinefs ; but if you pleafe to leave word where L 
*. may fend to you to-morrow.’— 

. Jones had natural, but not artificial good-breeding.. 
Inftead therefore of communicating the fecret of his 
lodgings to a fervant, he acquainted the lady herfelf 
with it particularly, and foon after very ceremonioully: 
withdrew | 

He was no fooner gone, than the great perfonages, 
who had taken no notice of him prefent, began to 
take much notice of him in hts abfence; but if the. 
reader hath already excufed us from relating the more 
brilliant part of this converfation, he will furely. be. 
very ready to excuie the repetition of what may be: 
called vulgar abufe: though, perhaps, it may be ma- 
terial to our hiltory to mention an obfervation of lady 
Eellafton, who took her leave in a few minutes after: 
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him, and then faid te Mrs Fitzpatrick, at her depar- 
ture, ‘ [ am fatisfied on the account of my-coufin; the 
« can be in no danger from this fellow.’ 

Our hiftory fhall follow the example of lady Bel- 
Jafton, and take leave of the preient company, which 
was now reduced to two perions ; between whom, as 
nothing pafled, which in the leaft concerns us.or oug 
reader, we fhall not fuffer ourfelves to be diverted by 
it from matters which muft feem of nrore contequence 
to all thofe who are at all interefted in the atlairs of 
eur hero. 


CHAP. VY. 
An adventure which happened to Mr Jones at his lodg- 


ings, with fome account of a young gentleman whe 
lodged there, and of the miftrefs of tne houfe, and her 
two daughters. 


HE next morning, as early. as it was decent; 
Jones attended at Mrs Fitzpatrick’s door, where 
he was anfwered that the lady was not at home; an 
anfwer which furprifed hiay the more, as he had walk« 
.¢d backwards and forwards in the ftreet trom break of 
ee and if (he had gone out, he mutt have feen her. 
This anfwer, however, he was obliged to receive, and 
not only now, but to five feveral vilits whitch he made 
her that day: 

To be plain with the reader, the noble peer had} 
from fome reafon or other, perhaps from a regard for 
the lady’s honour, infilted that the {hould not fee Ms 
Joncs, whom he looked‘on asa {crub, any more ; and 
the lady had complied in making that promife, to 
which we now fee her fo ftridtly adhere. | 

_ But as our gentle reader may: poflibly have a better 
opinion of the young gentleman than her ladyfhip, 
and may even have fome concern, fhould it be appre-. 
hended, that during this unhappy feparation from 
Sophia, he took up hi refidence either at an inn, or in 
the ftreet ; we fhall now give an account of his 
lodging, which was indeed in a very reputable houtes 
and in a very good-part of the town. ° a 
t 
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Mr Jones then had often heard Mr Allworthy 
mention the gentlewoman at whofe houfe he ufed to. 
Jodge when he was in town. This perfon, who, as 
Jones likewife knew, lived in. Bond-ftreet, was the 
widow of a clergyman, and was left by him at his de- 
ceafe, in pofletlion of two daughters, and of a compleat: 
fet of manufcript fermons. . 

Of thefe two daughters, Nancy, the elder, was 
now arrived at the age of feventeen, and. Betty, the: 
younger, at that of ten. | 7 

- Hither Jones had difpatched Partridge,. and in 
this houfe he was provided with a room for himfelf: 
in the fecond floor, and. with oue for, Partridge in the. 
fourth. : 

The firt floor was inhabited by one of thofé. youn 
gentlemen, who, in the laft age, were cated men a 
wit and pleafure about town, and properly enough : 
for as.men are ufually denominated from their bufiaefs 
or profeflion, fo pleafure may be faid to have been the 
only bufinefs or profeflion of thofe gentlemen to whom 
fortune had made all ufeful occupations unneceilary. 
Play houfes, coffee-houfes,. and- taverns were - the 
{cenes of their rendezvous, Wit and humour were 
the entertainments of. their loofer hours, and Jove was 
the buline/s. of their more ferious moments. Wi 
and the mufes confpired to kindle the brighteft flames 
in their breafts; nor did. they only: admire, but fome 
were able to-celebrate the beauty they admired, and 
all. to judge of the merit of fach compofitions. 

' Such'therefore were properly called the men of wit 
and pleafure ; but I queftion whether the fame appel- 
Jation may, with the fame propriety, be given to 
thofe young gentlemen of. our times, who have the 
fame ambition to be diftinguifhed for parts. Wis 
certainly they have nothing to do with. To give 
them their due, they foar a ftep higher than their 
predeceffors, and may be called men of. wifdom and 
_ yertu (take heed you do not read virtue). Thus at an 
age when the gentlemen above-mentioned employed 
their time in toalting the charms of a woman, or im 
_ making fonnets in her praife ; in giving their opinion 
ef a play at the theatre, or of a poem at Will's oF 

But 
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Button’s; thefe gentlemen are confidering of methods 
to bribe a corporation, or meditating fpeeches for 
the houfe of commons, or rather tor the magazines 3 
but the fcience of gaming is that which above all 
others employs their thoughts. Thete are the {tudies 
of their graver hours, while for their amufements 
-they have the vaft circle of connoifleurthip, painting, 
mufic, ftatuary, and natural philofophy, or rather 
unnatural, which deals in the wonderful, and knows 
nothing of nature, except her monfters and imperfec- 
tions. 
When Jones had fpent the whole day in vain en- 
quiries after Mrs Fitzpatrick, he returned at laft 
-difconfolate to his apartment. Here, while he was 
venting his grief in private, he heard a violent up- 
oar below {tairs; and foon after a female voice beg- 
ged him for Heaven’s fake to come and prevent mur- 
der. Jones, who was never backward on any occa- 
‘fion to help the dittreffed, immediately ran down 
ftairs; when, {tepping into the dining-room, wheace 
all the noife iffued, he beheld the young gentleman 
~of wifdom and vertu, juit before menticned, pinned 
-clofe to the wall by his footman, and a young woman 
‘{tan@ag by, wringing her hands, and cryin out, 
~ He will be murdered, he will be murdered ;’ and 
‘indeed the poor gentleman feemed in jome danger of 
Aeing choaked, when fones flew hallily to his aMit- 
ance, and refcued him, juit as he was breathing his 
dait, from the unmerciful clutches of his enemy. 
Though the fellow had received feveral kicks and 
cuffs from the httle gentleman, who had more fpirit 
than ftrength, he had’ made a kind of fcruple of 
-con{cience to ftrike his matter, and would have con- 
tented himfelf with only choaking him; but towards 
Jones he bore no fuch refpectt: he no fooner there- 
fore found himtelf a little roughly handled by his 
new antagonilt, than he gave him one of thofe 
punches in the guts, which, though the fpectators at 
Broughton’s amphitheatre have fuch exquifite delight 
in fecing them, convey but very little pleafure in the 
feeling. : 
The 
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The lufty youth had no fooner reecived this blow, 

than he meditated a molt grateful :return; and now 
enfued a combat between Jones and the footman, 
which was very fierce, but-thort; for this fellow was 
no more able to-contend with Jones, than his. mafter 
had before been to contend with him. 
_ And now Fortune, according to her ufual cuftom, 
reveried the’ face of affairs. The former victor lay 
breathlefs on the ‘grotind, and the vanquifhed .gentle- 
man had recovered breath enough to thank Mr Jones 
for his feafonable affiltance: he received likewife the 
hearty thanks of the young woman prefent, who was 
indeed no other than Mifs Nancy, the eldeft daugh- 
ter of the houfe. ! : 


‘The footman, having now recovered his legs, fhook 


his head at Jones, and with a fagacious look cry’d,— 
* O d—n me, Ili have nothing more to do with you; 
¢ you have been upon the ftage, or lam d—nably 
‘ miftaken :? And indeed we may forgive this his 
fufpicion; for fuch was the agility and ftrength of 
our hero, that he was perhaps a match for one of the 
firft-rate-boxers, aud could, with great eafe, have 
beaten all the muffled * graduates of Mr Broughton’s 
{chool. * 

The matter, foaming with wrath, ordered his man 
immediately to ftrip, to which the latter very readily 
agreed, on condition of receiving his wages. Vhis 
condition was prefently complied with, and the fel- 
low was Nicharged. ; 


* Left pofterity theuld be puzzled by this epithet, J think 
proper to explain it by an advertifement which was publithed 
Feb. r. 1747. 
| N B, Mr Broughton propofes, with proper aftiftance, to open 
an acadenty at his houfe in the Hay-market, for the inftructioa 
of thofe who are willing to be iniciated in the my ftery of boxing; 
where the whole theory and practice of that truty Britith arty 
with all the various ftops, blows, crufs-buttocks, &c. incident to 
combatants, will be tully taught and explained; and, that perfons 
of quality and diftinction may not be deterred from entering w* 
to A courfe of tof. lefares, they will be given with the utmoft 
tendcrnefs and regard to the delicacy cf the frame and conftitue 
tion of the pupil; for which reafon muffles are provided, that 
will effeGually fecure them from tle inconveniency of ‘black 
eyes, broken jaws, and bloody notes. 


I : And 
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And now the young gentleman, whofe name was 
Nightingale, very ftrenuoufly infitled, that his deli- 
.werer fhould take part of a bottle of wine with him; 
to which -Jones, after much entreaty, confented; 
though more out of complaifance than inclination; 
for the uneafinefs of his mind fitted him very little foe 
converfation at this time. Milfs Nancy likewite, who 
was the only female then in the houle, her mamma 
and filter being both gone to the play, cundelcended 
to favour then with her company. 

When the bottle and glaffes were on the table, the 
gentleman began to relate the occanon of the prece- 
ding ditturbance. 
«I hepe, Sir,’ faid he to Jones, § you will noe 
from this accident concinde, that IT make a cutom 
of ftriking my fervants; for 1 afiure you this is the 
firft time Ihave been guilty of it in my remem- 
brance, and | have psiled by many proveking faults 
in this very fellow, betore he could provcke me 
to it; but when you hear what hath havpened this 
evening, you will, I believe, think me exculable. 
I happened to come home feveral hours betore my 
ufual time, when I found four genilemen of the 
cloth at whit by my fire;—and my Hoyle, Sir,— 
my beft Hoyle, which coft me a guinea, lying open 
on the table, with a quantity of porter fpilt on one 
of the moft material leaves of the whole book. This, 
you will allow, was provoking: but I faid nothing 
till the reft of the honeft company were gone, and 
then gave the fellow a gentle rebuke, who, inftead 
of exprefling any concern, made me a pert anfwer, 
«© That fervants muft have their diverfions as well 
«* as other people; that Le was forry for the accident 
“© which had happened to the book, but that feveral 
“ of his acquaintance had bought the fame for a 
“ fhilling; and that I might ftop as much in his 
“ wages, if I pleafed:’ I now gave him a feverer 
* reprimand than before, when the rafcal had the 
* infolence to —-——In fhort, he imputed my early 
* coming home to——JIn fhort, he cait a refleQion— 
‘ He mentioned the name of a young lady in.a man- 
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* ner—in fuch a manner that incenfed me beyond all 
* patience : and; in my paffion, I ftruck him. . 

Jones anfwered, * That he believed nbd perfon liv- 
* ing would blame him: for my part,’ faid he, ¢ I 
* confefs I fhould, on the laft-mentioned provocation, 
* have done the fame thing.’ 

Our company had not fat long before they were 
joined by the mother and daughter, at their return 
trom the play. And now they all {pent a very chear- 
ful evening together; for all but Jones were heartily 
merry, and even he put on as much conftrained mirth 
as pollible. Indeed half bis natural flow of animal 
{pitits, joined to the fweetnefs of his temper, was 
duficient to make a moft amiable companion; and, 
notwithftanding the heavme(s of his heart, fo agree- 
able did he make himfelf on the prefent occafion, 
that, at their breaking up, the young gentleman ear- 
neftly defired his further acquaintance. Miis Nancy 
avas well pleafed with him; and the widow, quite 
charmed with her new lodger, invited him with the 
other next morning to breakfait. = ge 

Jones on his part was no Jefs fatisfied. As for Mifs 
Nancy, thongha vegy little creature, fhe was extreme- 
ly pretty, and the widow had all the charms which 
can adorn a woman near fifty. As fhe was one of the 
amoft innocent creatures in the world, fo fhe was one 
of the moft chearful. She never thought, nor fpoke, 
nor wifhed any ill, and had conftantly thae defire of 
pleafing, which may be called the happieft of ail de- 
fires in this, that it fcearce ever fails of attaining its 
ends, when not difgraced by ‘affectation.- Jn fhort, 
though her power was very fmall, fhe was in her heart 
one of the warmeft friends. »She had been a moft 
affectionate wife, and was a moft fond and tender 
another. . 

As our hiftory doth not, like a news-paper, give 
great characters to people who never were heard cf 
before, nor will ever be heard of again, the reader 
may hence conclude, that this excellent woman will 
hereaftcr appear to be of fome importance in our 
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Nor was Jones a little pleafed with the young gen- 
tleman himielf, whofe wine he had been drinking. He 
thought he difcerned in him much good fente, tho* 
a little too much tainted with tuwn foppery ; but what 
recommended him moit to Jones were fome fentimencs 
of great generofity and humanity, which occafionally: 
dropt from him, and particularly many expreflions of | 
the higheft difintereftednefs in the affair of love: on 
which fubje& the young gentleinan delivered himfelf 
in a language, which might have-very well become an 
Arcadian fhepherd of old, and which appeared very ex- 
traordinary when proceeding from the lips of a modern 
fine gentleman ; but he was only one by imitation, and 
meant by nature for a much better character. 


CHAP. VL 


What arrived while the company awere at breakfaft, with 
fome hiats concerning the government of daughters. 


UR company brought together in the morning ~ 
the fame good inclinations towards each other, 
with which they had feparated the evening befure ; 
but poor Jones was extremely difecnfolate; for he had 
juft received information from Partridge, that Mrs 
Fitzpatrick had left her lodging, and that he could 
not learn whither fhe was gone. This news highly af- 
flicted him, and his countenance, as well as his behae 
viour, in defiance of all his endeavours to the contrary, 
betrayed manifeft indications of a difordered mind. 
The difcourfe turned at prefent, as before, on love ; 
and-Mr Nightingale again exprefled many of thofe 
warm, generous, and difinterefted fentiments upon 
this fubje&t, which wife and fober men call romantic, - 
but which wife and fober women generally regard in 
a better light. Mrs Miller (for fo the miftrefs of the 
houfe was called), greatly approved thefe {entiments ; 
but, when the young gentleman appealed to Milfs 
Nancy, fhe anfwered only, ‘ That fhe believed the 
* gentleman, who had ipoke the leaft, was capable 
* of feeling the moft.’ -« aoe 
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This compliment was fo apparently direfed to 
Jones, that we fhould have been forry had he pafled 
it by unregarded. Fle made her indeed a very polite 
anfwer, and concluded with an oblique hint, that her 
own filence fubjected her to a fufpicion of the fame 
kind; fer indeed fhe had fcarce opened her lips either 
how, or the laft evening. 

_ € Tam. glad, Nanny,’ fays Mrs Miller, * the gen- 
* tleman hath made the obfervation; I proteft, I am 
* almoitt of his opinion. What can be the matter with 
‘ yon, child? I never faw fuch an alteration. What 
‘is become of all your gaiety? Would you think, 
*. Sir, I ufed to call her my little prattler? She hath 

‘ not fpoke.twenty words this week.’ 

Here their converfation was interrupted by the en- 
trance of a maid-fervant, who brought a bundle m her 
hands, which, fhe faid, ¢‘ was delivered by a porter for 
‘ Mr Jones.’ She added, ¢ that the man immediate 
* ly went away, faying it required no anfwer.’ | 

Jones expretlzd fome furprize on this occafion, aad 
declared it mutt be fome miftake ; but, the maid per- 
fifting that fhe was certain of the name, all the wo- 
men were defirous cf having the bundle immediately 
opened ;_ which, operation was at length. performed 
by little Betfey, with the confent of Mr Jones; and 
the contents were found to be a domino, a mafk, and 
-@ mafquerade-ticket. | | 

Jones was now more pofitive than ever, in afferting, 
that thefe things muft have been delivered by miftake; 
and Mrs Miller herfelf exprefled fome doubt, and 
faid, * fhe knew not what to think.’ But, when Mr 
Nightingale was afked, he delivered a very different 
epinion: * All I can conclude from it, Sir,’ faid he, 
‘ is, that you are a very happy man; for I make no 
§ doubt, but thefe were fent you by fome Jady wham 
* you will have the happinefs of .mceting at the maf- 
* guerade.,’ ‘i : / 

Jones had not a fufheient degree of vanity to en- 
tertain any fuch flattering imagination; nor did Mrs 
Miller herfelf give much affent to what Mr Night- 
ingale had faid, till Mifs Nancy, having lifted up the 

, domino, 
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domino, a card dropped from the fleeve, in which 
was written as follow: 


“| To Mr Jones. 


« The queen of the fairies fends you this; 
*¢ Ufe her favours not amis.” 


Mrs Miller and Mifs Nancy now both agreed with 
Mr Nightingale; nay, Jones himfelf was almott per- 
fuaded to be of the fame opinion; and, as no other 
lady but Mrs Fitzpatrick, he thought knew his lodg- 
ing, he began to flatter himielf with fome hopes, that 
it came from her, and that ke might poflibly fee his 
Sophia. Thefe hopes had furcly very lictle founda- 
tion; but as the conduct of Mrs Fitzpatrick, in not 
feeing him according to her promife, and in quitting 
her lodgings, had been very odd and unaccountable, 
he conceived fome faint hopes, that the (of whem he 
had formerly heard a very whimfical character,) 
might pofiibly-intend to do him that fervice in a 
range manner, which fhe declined doing by more 
ordinary methods. To fay the truth, as nothing cers 
tain could be concluded from fo odd and uncominer 
‘an in¢ident, he had the greater latitude to drgw what 
imaginary conclufions from it he pleafed. As his tem- 
per, therefore, was naturally fanguine, he indulged 
it on this occafion, and his imagination worked up a 
thoufand conceits, to favour and fupport his expec 
tations of meeting his dear Sophia in the evening. 

Reader, if thou haft any good wifhes towards me, 
I will fully repay them, by withing thee to be peflefled 
of this fanguine difpofition of mind; fince, after ha- 
ving read much, and confidered long on that fubje@ of 
happinefs, which hath employed fo many great pens, 
Tam almoft inclined to fix it in the poffeffion of this 
temper, which puts us in a manner gut of the reach 
of fortune, and makes us happy without her aflifte 
ance. Indeed, the fenfations of pleafure it gives are» 
much more con{tant, as well as much keener than 
thofe which that blind lady beltows; nature having 
wifely contrived, that fome fatiety and languor fhould - 
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Be annexed ro all our real enjoyments, left we fhould 
be fo taken up by them, as to be ftopped from further 
puriuits. J make no manner of doubt but that, in this 
light, we may fee the imaginaray future chancellor juft 
called to the bar, the archbifhop in crape, and the 
prime minifter at the tail of an oppofition, more truly | 
happy than thofe who are invefted with all the power 
and profit of thefe refpedctive offices. 

Mr Jones having now determined to go to the 
mafquerade that evening, Mr Nightingale offered to 
conduct him thither. ‘The young gentleman, at the 
fame time, offered tickets to Mifs Nancy and her mo- 
ther; but the good woman wauld not accept them. 
She faid, * fhe did not conceive the harm which fome 
« people imagined in a mafquerade; but that fuch ex- 
travagant diverfions were proper only for perfons 
© of quality and fortune, and not for young women 
* who were to get their living, and could at beft hope 
© to be married to a-good tradefman.’ ‘A tradef- 
‘man!’ cries Nightingale, ‘ you fhan’t undervalue 
6 
é 


my Nancy. There is not a nobleman upon earth 

above her merit.” ‘ O fie, Mr Nightingale,’ an- 
fwered Mrs Miller, * you mutt not fill the gir!’s head 
« with fuch fancies: but, if it was her good luck,’ 
fays her mother with a fimper, ‘ to find a gentleman 
of your generous way of thinking, I hope, fhe would 
make a better return to his generofity, than to gave 
her mind up to extravagant pleafures. Indeed, 
where young ladies, bring great fortunes themfelves, 
they have fome right vo infift on {pending what Is 
their own; and; on that account, I have heard the 
gentlemen fay, a man has fometimes a better bar- 
gain with a poor wife, than with arich one.—But 
Jet my daughters marry whom they will, 1 fhall en- 
deavour to make them bleffings to their hufbands: I 
beg, therefore, I may hear of no more mafquerades. 
Nancy is, | am certain, too good a girl to defire to 
go; for fhe muft remember, when you carried het 
thither Jaft year, it almo% turned her head; and 
fhe did not return to herfelf, or to her needle, in 4 

month afterwards.’ 
| i aw 38 Though 
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Though a gentle figh which ftole from the bofom 
of Nancy, feemed to argue fome fecret difapprobation 
of thefe fentiments, fhe did not dare openly to oppofe 
them. For as this good woman had all the tender- 
“nefs, fo fhe had preferved all the authority of a parent; 
and as her indulgence to the defires of her children 
was reftrained only by her fears for their fafety and 
future welfare, fo fhe never {uffered thofe commands, 
which proceeded fram fuch fears, to be either dilobeyed 
or difputed. And this the young gentleman who had 
lodged two years in the houfe, knew fo well, that he 
. pretently acquiefced in the refufal. 

Mr Nightingale, who grew every minute fonder of 
Jones, was very defirous of his company that day to 
dinner at the tavern, where he offered to introduce him. - 
to foine of his acquaintance; but Jones begged to be 
excufed, ‘ as his clothes,’ he faid, ‘ were not yet come 
© to town.’ | j 

To confefs the truth, Mr Jongs was now in a fituas 
tion, which fometimes happens to be the cafe of young 
gentlemen of much better: figure than himfelt. In 
fhort, he had not one penny in his pocket; a fituation 
in much greater credit among the ancient philofophers, 
than among the modern wile men who live in Lombard 
ftreet, or tho‘e. who frequent White's chocolate-houfe. 
And, perhaps, the great honours which thofe philofo- 
phers have afcribed to an empty pocket, tnay be one 
of the reafons of that high contempt in which they 
are held in the aforefaid {treet and chocolate-houfe. __ 

Now, if the ancient opinion, that men might live 
very comfortably on virtue only, be, as the modern 


wife men‘ juft above-mentioned pretend to have dif-. — 


covered, a notorious error; no le(s falle is, I appre- 
hend, that pofition of fome writers of romance, that a 
man can live altogether on Jove: for however delicious 
repafts this may afford to iome of our {enfes or ap- 
petites, it is molt certain it can afford none to others. 
Thofe, therefore, who have placed too great a con- 
fidence in fuch writers, have experienced their errot 
when it was too late; and have found that love was 
no more capable of allaying hunger, than a rofe is ca- 

pable 
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pable of delighting the ear, or a violin of gratifying 
the {mell. 


Notwithftanding, therefore, all the delicacies which’ 


Tove had fet before him, namely, the hopes of feeing 
Sophia at the mafquerade; on which, however ill- 
founded his imagination might be, he had voluptucufly 


feafled during the whole day, the evening no fooner : 


came, than Mr Jones began to languifh for fome food 
of a grofler kind. Partridge difcovered this by intui- 
tion, and took the occafion to give fome oblique hints 
concerning the bank-bill, and when thefe were rejected 
with difdain, he collected courage enough once more 
to mention a return to Mr Allworthy. 
* Partridge,’ cries Jones, * you cannot fee my for- 
tune ina more defperate light than 1 fee it myfelf; 
and I begin heartily to repent, that I fuffered you to 
Jeave a place where you was fettled, and to follow 
me. However, | infift now on your returning home; 
and for the expence and trouble which you have fo 
kindly put yourfelf to on my account, al! che clothes 
I left behind in your care, I defire you would take as 
your own. [am forry 1 can make you no other ac- 
knowledgment.’ 
He fpoke thefe words with fo pathetic an accent, 
that Partridge, among whofe vices ill nature or hard- 
ne{fs of heart were not numbered, burft into tears; 
and after {wearing he would not quit him in his diftrefs, 
he began with the moft earneft intreaties to urge his 
return home. ‘ For Heaven’s fake, Sir,’ fays he, 
* do but confider; what can your honour do? How 
‘ is tt poflible you can live in this town without mo- 
‘ney? Do what you will, Sir, or go wherever you 
* pleafe, | am refolved not to defert you.—But pray, 
* Sir, confider, do pray, Sir, for your own fake, 
. take it into your confideration; and I’m fure,’ fays 
he, ‘ that your own good fenfe will bid you return 
‘ home.’ | : 
‘ How often fhall I tell thee,’ anfwered Jones, 
‘ that I have no home to return to? Had I any hopes 
* that Mr Allworthy’s doors would be open to receive 
‘me, I want no diltrefs to urge me:—nay, there is 
‘ no other caute upon earth, which could detain me 
- © a moment 
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¢a moment from flying to his prefence; but alas! 
¢ that [ am forever banifhed from. Flis lat words 
¢ were,—O Partridge, they (till ring in my ears. 

‘ His laft words were, when he gave me a fum of mo- 
¢ ney; what it was I know not, but confiderable I’m 
©. fure it was. His laft words were, § 1 amrefolved 
** from this day forward, on no account, to converfe 
¢¢ with you any more.” 

Here paffion ftopt the mouth of Jones, as furprife 
for a moment did that of Partridge : but he. foon re- 
covered the ufe of fpeech, and after a fhort preface, in 
which he declared he bad no inquitlitivenefs in his 
temper, enquired what Jones meant by a confiderable 
fam ; he knew not how much; and what was become 
of the money. 

- In both thefe points he now received full frtisfa@ion * 
on which he was proceeding to comment, when he 
was interrupted by a mefiage from Mr Nightingale, 
who defired his mafter’s company in his apartment. 

When the two gentlemen were both attired for the 
mafquerade, and Mr Nightingale had given orders tor 
chairs to be fent for, a: circumitance of diftrefs occurred. 
to Jones, which will appear very ridiculous to many 
of my readers. This was how to procure a fhilling ; 
but if fuch readers will reflect a little on what they 
Rave themfelves felt from the want of a thoufand pound, 
or perhaps of ten or twenty, to execute a favourite 
fcheme, they will have a perfect idea of what Mr Jones 
felt on this occafion. For this fum, therefore, he’ ap~ 
plied to Partridge, which was the firft he had permitted 
him to advance, and was the laft he intended that poor 
fellow fhould advance in his fervice. To fay the truth, 
Partridge had lately made no offer of this kind; whe- 
ther it was that he defired to fee the bank-bill broke 
in upon, or that diftrefs fhould prevail on Jones to re- 
turn home, or from what other motive it proceeded, 
} will not determine. 


CHAR. 
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C H A P. VII 


Containing the whole humours of a mafquerade. 


U R cavaliers now arrived at that temple, where 


Heydegger, the great arbiter deliciarum, the 
great high prielt of pleafure prefides; and, like other 
heathen priefts, impofes on his votaries by the pretend- 
ed prefence of the deity, when in reality no fuch deity 
is there. 


Mr Nightingale having taken a turn or two with 
his companion, foon left him, and walked off with a 


female, faying, ‘ Now you are here, Sir, you muft 
* beat about for your own game.’ 


Jones began to entertain ftrong hopes that his So- 


phiarwas prefent; and thefe hopes gave him more {pi- 
rits than the lights, the mufic, and the company; 
though theie are pretty frong antidotes againft the 
fpleen. He now accofted every woman he faw, whofe 
ftature, thape, or air, bore any refemblance to his an- 
gel: to all of whom he endeavoured to jay. fomething 
fmart, in order to engage an anfwer, by which he 
might dijcover that voice which he thought it impof* 
fible he fhould miftake. Some of thefe anfwered, by a 
. queition, in a fqueaking voice, ¢ Do you know me?’ 
Mich the greater number faid, * I don’t know you, 
* Sir;’ and nothing more. Some called him an im 
pertinent fellow; fome ovade him no an{wer at all; jome 
faid, * Indeed I don’t know your voice, and / thalk 
‘ have nothing to fay to you ;? and many. gave him as 
kind an{wers as he could with, but not in the voice he. 
defired to hear. 
Whilft he was talking with one of thefe laft, (who 
was in the habit of a fhepherdefs), a lady in a domino 
came up to him, and flapping him on the fhoulder, 
whiipered him at the fame time in the ear, * If you 


‘teik any longer with that trollop, I will acquaint | 


¢ Mits Weitern.’ | 
_ Jones no fooner heard that name, than immedi- 
ately quitting his former companion, he applied to 
the domino, begging and intreating her to thew she 
she 
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the lady fhe had mentioned, if fhe was then in the 
room. 

The mafk walked haftily to the upper end of the 
innermoilt apartment before fhe {poke; and then, in- 
ftead of anfwering him, fat down and declared the 
was tired. Jones fat down. by her, and ftill perfilted 
in ‘his entreaties; at laft the lady coldly anfwered, * I 
‘ imagined Mr Jones had been a more difcerning 
‘ Jover than to fuffer any difguife to conceal his mif- 
‘ trefs from him.’ ‘ Is fhe here then, Madam?’ re- 
plied Jones, with fome vehemence: upon which the 
lady cried, ‘ Huth, Sir, you will be obferved. I 

* promife you upon my honour, Mifs Weltern is not 
* here,’ 

Jones now taking the mafk by the hand, fell to en- 
treating her, in the moft earneft manner, to acquaint 
him where he might find Sophia; and when he could 
obtain no dire&t anfwer, he began to upbraid her 
gently for having difappointed him the day before; 
and concluded, faying, ‘ Indeed, my good fairy 

£ queen, J kaow your Majeity very well, notwith- 
‘ landing the affected difguife of your voice. In- 
* deed, Mrs Fitzpatrick, it is a little cruel to divert 
s yourfelf at the expence of my torments.’ | 
The mafk anfwered, ‘ Though you have fo inge- 
nioufly difcovered me, I mutt (till {peak in the fame 
voice, left I fhould be known by others. And do 
you think, » good Sir, that [ have no greater regard 
for my coulin, than to affi(t in carrying on an affair 
between you two, which muit end in her ruin, as 
well as your own? Befides, I promife you my cou- 
fin is not mad enough to confent to her own de- 
ftruction, if you are fo much her enemy as to tempt 
her to it.’ - 

‘ Alas, Madam,’ faid Jones, ‘ you littl know my 

heart, when you call me an enemy of se ae 
* And yet to ruin any one,’ cries the other, ‘ you 
will allow, is the a@ of an enemy; and when by 
the fame act you mutt knowingly and certainly bring ~ 
ruin on yourfelf, is itnot folly or madne(s, as well 
as guilg? Now, Sir, my coufin hath very littl mare 
than her father will pleafe to give her; very little for 
‘ one 
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« one of her fafhion; you know him, and you know 
‘your own fituation.’ | 

Jones vowed he had no fnch defign on Sophia ; 

‘ Vhat he would rather fuffer the moft violent of 

¢ deaths, than facrifice her intereft to his defires. He 

« faid he knew how unworthy he was of her every 

way; that he had lonz ago refolved to quit all fuch 

* afpiring thoughts, but that fome itrange accidents 

¢ had made him defirous to fee her once more, when 

* he promifed he would take leave of her for ever. 


* No, Madam, concluded he, § my love is not of . 


© that bafe kind, which feeks its own fitisfadion, at 
‘ the expence of what is molt dear to its object. I 
‘ would facrifice every thing to the poifellion of my 
‘ Sophia, but Sophia herfelt.’ 

Though the reader may have already conceived no 
very fublime idea of the virtue of the lady in the 
‘maik; and though poffibly fhe may hereafter appear 
not to deferve one of the firlt chara&ers of her fex; 
yet ic is certain, thefe generous fentiments made a 
{trong impreflion upon her, and greately added to the 
affection {he had betore conceived for our young hero. 

The lady now, after filence of a few moments, 
faid, * She did not fee his pretenfions to Sophia fo 
* much in the light of prefumption, as of imprudence. 
‘ Young fellows,’ fays fhe, ‘ can never have too afpt- 
ring thoughts. I love ambition 1a a young man, 
and [ would have you cultivate it as much as pofli- 
ble. Perhaps you may fucceed with thofe who are 


there ‘are women-——— But don’t you think me & 
ftrange creature, Mr Jones, to be thus giving ad- 
vice to a man, with whom Iam fo little acquainted, 
and one with whote behaviour to me I have fo Jittle 
reafon to be pleafed:?’ 
Here Jones began to apologize, and to hope he had 
not offended in any thing he had faid of her coufin. 
To which the matk anfwered, * And are you {0 
* hittle veried in the fex, to imagine you can well ate 
‘ frant a lady more, than by entertaining her with 
* your paflion for another woman? If the fairy queen 
* bad conceived no better opinion of your Scab 
2 _  * fhe 
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infinitely fuperior in fortune; nay, I am convinced 
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© fhe would fcarce have appointed you to meet her at 
‘a mafquerade.’ 

Jones had never lefs inclination to an amour than 
at prefent; but gallantry to the ladies was among his. 
principles of honour ; and he held it as much incum- 
bent on him to accept a challenge to love, as if it 
had been a challenge to fight. Nay, his very love to 
Sophia made it neceflary for him to keep well with 
the lady, as he made no doubt but fhe was capable 
of bringing him into the prefence of the other, 

He began therefure to make a very warm anf{wer to 
her laft ipeech, when a matk, in the character of an 
old woman, joined them. This mafk was one of 
thofe ladies who go to a mafquerade only to vent ill- 
nature, by telling people rude truths, and by endea- 
vouring, as the phrafe is, to fpoil as much fport as 
they are able. This good lady, therefore, having 
obferved Jones, and his friend, whom fhe well knew, 
in clofe confultation together in a corner of the room, 
concluded {he could no where fatisfy her fpleen better 
than by interrupting them. She attacked them, there 
fore, and foon drove them from their retirement; nor 
was fhe contented with this, but purfued them to 
every place which they fbifted to avoid her; till Mr 
Nightingale feeing the diftrefs of his fricnd, at Jaft 
relieved him, and engaged the old woman in another 
purfuit. 

While Jones and his mafk were walking together 
about the room, to rid themfelves of the teafer, he 
obferved his lady fpeak to feveral matks, with the 
fame freedom of acquaintance, as if they had been 
barefaced. He could not help expreffing his furprize 
at this, faying, * Sure, Madam, you mult have infi- 
* nite difcernment, to know people in all difguifes.’ 
To which the lajy anfwered, ¢ You cannot conceive 
* any thing more infipid and childiih than a mafque- 
‘ rade to the people of fafhion, who in general know 
* one another as well here, as when they meet in an 
‘ aflembly or drawing-room; nor will any woman 
‘ of condition converfe with a perfon with whom fhe 
‘ is not acquainted. In thort, the generality of per- 


* fons whom you fee here, may more properly be faid 
Vou. VII. Ff ‘ to 
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¢ 
to kill time in this place than in any other; and 
generally retire from hence more tired than from 


be in that fituation myfelf; and if [ have any fa- 
culty at gueffing, you gre not much better plealed, 
I proteft it would be almoft charity in me to go 
home for your fake. © I know but one charity 
equal to it,’ cries Jones, ¢ and that ts, to fuffcr me 
to wait on you home.’ ¢ Sure,’ anfwered the lady, 
you have a ftrange opinion of me, to imagine, that 


my doors at this time o’night. I fancy you impute 
the friendfhip I have fhown my coufin, to fome 
other motive. Confefs honeftly; don’t you confider 
this contrived interview as little better than a down- 
right athgnation? Are you ufed, Mr Jones, to 
make thele fudden conquetts ?? ‘I am not ufed, Ma- 
dain,’ faid Jones, * to fubmit to fuch fudden con- 
quefts; but as you have taken my heart by furprize, 
the reft of my body has a right to follow; fo yor 
muft pardon me if [ refolve to attend you wherever 
« you go.’ He accompanied thefe words with fome 
proper actions; upon which the lady, after a gentle 
rebuke, and faying their familiarity would be objer- 
ved, told him, * Sle was going to fup with an ac- 
“ quaintance, whither the hoped he would not follow 
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“her: for if you fhould, faid fhe, * I fhall be- 


* thought an unaccountable creature, though my 
“ friend indeed is not cenforious, yet | hope you won't 
« follow me: 4 proteft I fhall not know what to fay, 
* if vou do. 


The Jady prefently after quitted the. mafquerade, 


and Jones, notwitiitanding the fevere prohibition he 
had received, prefumed to attend her. He was now 
reduced to the fame dilemma we have mentioned be- 
fore, namely, the want of a fhilling, and could net 
relieve it by borrowing as before. He therefore 
“walked boldly on after the chair in which his lady 
rode, purfued by a grand huzza, from all the chair- 
men. prefent, who wifely take the bef care they can 
to difcountenance all walking a foot by their berterse 
Luckily, however, the gentry who attend at the as 
. houle, 


upon fuch an acquaintance, I would let you into 


the longeit flermon, To fay the truth, I begin to - - 
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houfe, were too bufy to quit their ftations, and as the 
Jatenefs of the hour prevented him from meeting many 
of their brethren in the fireet, he proceeded without 
moleftation, in a drefs, which, ae another featon, 
would have certainly raifed a mob at his heels. 

The lady was fet down ina treet, not far from 
Hanover-iquare, where the door being prefently open- 
ed, fhe was carried in; and the genileman, without 

"any ceremony, walked in after her 

Jones and his companion were now together in. w 
very well furnifhed and well warm’d room, when the 
female ftill fpeaking in her mafquerade voice, faid, 
fhe was furprized at her friend, who mutt abfolutely 
have forgot her eppointment: at which, after venting 
much refentment, the futdenly exprefled fome appre- 
henfion trom Jones, and aiked him what the world 
would think of their having been alone together in a 
hcufe at thar time of night? ? But initead of a direé&t 
aniwer to fo imporiant a. “queltion, Jones: began to be 
very importunaie with the lady to unmatk; and at 
len¢eth having prevailed, there appeared not Mrs 
Fitzpatrick, but the lady Bellaiton heritelf, 

{ct would be tedious to give the particular converfa+ 
tion, which confitted of very common and ordinary 
occurrences, and which faited from two till. fix o’clock 
it the morning. It is fuficient to mention all of it 
that is anv wife material to this hittory. And this 
was a promife that the lady would endeavour to find 
out Sophia, and in a few days bring him to an inter= 
view with her, on condition that he would then take: 
his leave of her. When this was thoroughly {fettled, 
and a fecond meeting in the evening appointed at the 
fame place, they ieparated; the lady returned to her 
houfe, and Jones to his it a 
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C H A P. VIIL. 


Containing a feene of diftrefs, which will appear very 
extraordinary to moff of our readers. 


ONES having refrefhed himfelf with a few hours 
J fleep, fummoned Partridge to his prefence ; and 
delivering him a bank-note of fifty pounds, ordered 
him to go and change it. Partridge received this 
with fparkling eyes, though when he came to reflect 
farther, it raiied in him foie fufpicions not very ade 
ventageous to the honour of his matter; to thefe the 
dreadiul idea he had of the mafquerade, the difguife in 
which his mafler had gone out and returned, and his 
having been abroad all night, contributed. In plain 
Janguage, the only way he could poilibly find to ac- 
count for the pofleffion of this note was by robbery: 
and, to confefs the truth, the reader, unlefs he fhould 
fufpect it was owing to the generofity of lady Bellafton, 
‘can hardly imagine any other. 

To clear therefore the honour of Mr Jones, and to 
do juftice to the liberality of the lady, he had really re- 
ceived this prefent from her, who, though fhe did not 
give much into the hackney charities of the age, fuch 
as building hofpitals, &c. was not, however,, entirely 
void of that chriflian virtue, and canceived, (very 
richtly I think), that a young fellow of merit, with- 
out a fhilling in the world, was no improper object 
ot this virtue. 

- Mr Jones and Mr Nightingale had been invited 
to dine this day with Mrs Miller. Act the appointed 
hour. therefore the two young gentlemen, with the 


~ two girls, attended in the parlour, where they waited — 


from three till aloft five before the good woman ap- 
peared. She had been out of town to vifit a relation, 
of whom, at her return, fhe gave the following ac- 
count. 

‘ I hope, gentlemen, you will pardon my making 
© yon wait; I am fure if you knew the occafion.— 


¢ have been to fee a coufin of mine, about. fix miles | 


‘ off, who now lies in.—It fhould be a warning to 
© all perfons (fays the, looking at her daughters), toe 
| ¢ they 
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they marry indifcreetly. There is no happinefs in 
this world without a competency. O Nancy! how 
fhall I defcribe the wretched condition in which ¥ 
found your poor coufin! fhe hath {carce lain in a 
week, and there was the, this dreadful weather, in 
a cold room, without any curtains to her bed, and 
not a bufhel of coals in her houfe to fupply her with 
fire: her fecond fon, that fwect little tellow, lies Ul 
of a quinzy in the fame bed with his mother; for 
there is no other bed in the houfe. Poor little 
- Tommy! I believe, Nancy, you will'‘never fee your 
favourite any more; for he ts really very Hl. The 
relt of the children. are in pretty good health; bue 
Molly, 1 am atraid, will do herfelf an injury: fhe 
is but thirteen years old, Mr Nightingale,.and yet 
in my life, I never faw a better nurie: fhe tends 
‘ both her mother and her brother; and what is won+ 
’ derful in a creature fo young, the fhews all the chear- 
fulnefs in the world to her mother; and yet I faw 
-her—lI faw the poor child, Mr Nightingale, turn 
* about, and privately wipe the tears from her eyes.” 
Here Mrs Miller was prevented, by her own tears, 
from going on, and there was not, I believe, a per- 
fon prefent, who did not accompany in them; at 
leneth fhe a little recovered herlelf, and proceeded 
thus: © In all this ditrefs the mother fupports her 
‘ {pirits ina furprifing manner. ‘The dangcr of her 
¢ fon fits heavieft upon ber, and yet fhe endeavours. 
as much as poflible to conceal even this concern, on 
~ her hufband’s account. Her grief, however, fome- 
times gets the better of all her endeavours; for the 
was always extravagantly fond of this boy, and @ 
moft fenfible, fweet-tempered creature itis. I pro- 
teft | was never more aticéted in my life than wher 
{ heard the ‘hitth wretch, who is hardly yet feven 
years old, while his mother was wetting him with 
her tears, begs ged ker to be comforted. ‘ Indeed, 
‘© mamma,’ gricd the child, * I than’t die; God Al- 
«| mighty, ’'m fure, won’t take Tommy away; let 
« heaven be ever fo fine a place, [ had rather ftay here 
* and ftarve with you and my papa, than go to It,’ 

* Pardon me, gentlemen, ; can’t help it, (fays fhe, 
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- wiping her eyes), * fuch fenfibility and affection in a 
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child-——And yet, perhaps, he is leaft the obje& 
of pity; for a day or two will, perhaps, place him 
beyond the reach of all human evils. The father 
is indeed moft worthy of compaflion. Poor man! 
his countenance is the very préture of horror, and he 
looks rather like one dead than alive. Oh Heaven! 
what a fcene did I behold at my firft entering into 
the room! The good creature was lying behind the 
bolfter, fupporting at once both his child and his 
wife. He had nothing on but a thin wailtcoat; for 
his coat was fpread over the bed to fupply the want 
of blankets. When he rofe up at wy entrance; [ 
fcarce knew him. As comely a mar, Mr Jones, with- 
in this fortnight, as you ever beheld; Mr Nigbtin- 
gale hath feen him. His eyes funk, his face pale, 
with a long beard; his body fhivering with cold, 
and worn with hunger too; for my coufin fays, fhe 
can hardly prevail upon him to eat.—He -told: me 
himfelf in a whifper; he told me—I can’t repeat 
it———he faid, he could not bear to. eat the bread 
his children wanted. And yet, (can you believe it, 
gentlemen ?) in all this mifery, his wife has as good 
caudle, as if fhe lay m in the midft of the greateh 
affluence; I tafted it, and I fcearce ever tafted bet- 
ter.—The means of procuring her this, he faid, he 
believed was fent him by an anget from heaven. f 
know not what he meant; for I had not 4pirits 
enough to afk a fingle queliion.’ : 
‘ This was a love match, as they call it, on both 
fides ; that is; a match between two beggars. I mult 
indeed fay I never faw a fonder couple; but what is 
their fondnefs good for, but to torment each other?” 


‘* Indeed, mamma,’ cries Nancy, ¢ I have always 
** looked on my coufin Anderfon (for that was her 
*¢ name), as dne of the happieft of. women. ‘ J am 


fure,’ fays Mrs Miller, * the cafe at prefent is much 


* otherwife, for any one might have difcerned, that 


the tender confideratton of each other’s fufferings 


© makes the moft intolerable part of their calamity, 


a 
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both to the hufband and the wife. Compared to 
which, hungee and cold, as they affect their own 
* perfons 
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© perfons only, are fcarce evils. Nay, the very chil- 
‘ dren, the youngelt, which is not two years old, ex- 
© cepted, feel in the fame manner; for they are a moft 
« loving family, and, it they had but a bare compe- 
* tency, would be the happielt peopte in the world.’ ¢ [ 
* never jaw the leaft fign of milery at her houfe,’ re- 
plied Nancy; ‘ |-am fure my heart bleeds for what 
* you now tell me’—* O child,’ anfwered the mo- 
ther, ‘ the hath always endeavoured to make the beft 
* of every thing. They have always been in great dif- 
©‘ trefs; but indeed this abfolute ruin hath been 
‘ brought upon them by others. The poor man was 
¢ bail tor the villain his brother; and about a weck 
* ago, the very day before her lying-in, their goods 
© were all carried away, and fold by an execution 
* He fent a letter to me of it by one of the bailiffs, 
* which the villain never delivered--What mutt he think 
* of my fuffering a week to pafs before he heard of me ?? - 
It was not with dry eyes that Jones heard this nar- 
rative; when it was ended, he took Mrs Miller apart 
with him into another room, and, delivering her his 
purie, in which was the fum of 501. defired her to 
fend as much of it as fhe thought proper to thefe poor 
people. The look which Mrs Miller gave Jones, on 
this occafion, is not ealy to be defcribed. She burft 
into a kind of agony of tranfport, and cried out, 
© Good heavens ! is there fuch a man in the world?” 
But, recollecting herfelf, fhe faid, ‘ Indeed I 
¢ know one-fuch ; but can there be another!’ * I hope, 
* Madam,’ cries Jones, ‘ there are many who have 
€ common humanity; for to relieve fuch dillreffes in 
‘ our fellow-creatures, can hardly be called more.’ 
Mrs Miller then took ten guineas, which were the 
utmoft he could prevail with her to accept, and faid, 
* She would find fome means of conveying them ear- 
‘ ly the next morning; adding, that {he had herfelf 
done fome little matter for the poor peuple, and had 
not left them in quite fo much milery as the found 

them.’ 
They then returned to the parlour, where Nightin- 
gale exprefled much concern at the dreadful fituation 
of thefe wretches, whom indeed he knew ; for he feo 
cen 
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feen them more than once at Mrs Miller’s. He in: 
veighed againft the folly of making one’s felf liable 


for the debts of others, vented many bitter execra- 


tions againft the brother, and concluded with wilhing 
fomething could be done for the unfortunate family. 
© Suppofe, Madam,’ faid he, ‘ you fhould recom: 
© mend them to Mr Allworthy?-Or what think you 
© of acollection? [ will give them a guinea with all 
§ my heart.’ 

Mrs Miller made no anfwer; and Nancy, to whom 
her mother had whifpered the generofity of Jones, 


turned pale upon the occafion; though, if either of 


_ them was angry with Nightingale, it was furely with- 
out. reafon; for the liberality of Jones, if he had 
‘known it, was not an example which he had any 
obligation to follow; and there are thoufauds who 
would. not have contributed a fingle halfpenny, as 
“indeed he did not in effedt,. for he made no tender of 
any thing; and therefore, as the others thought pro 
per to make no demand, he kept his money in he 
pocket. ; . 
I have in truth obferved, and fhall never have a 
better opportunity than at prefent to communicate my 
obfervation, that the world are in general divided mto 
two opinions concerning charity, whieh are the very 
reverfe of each other. One party feems to hold, that 
all aéts of this kind are“to be elteemed as voluntary 
gifts, and however little you give, (if indeed no more 
than your good wilhes), you acquire a great degree 
of merit in fo doing —Others, on the contrary, ap- 
pear to be as firmly perfuaded, that beneficence is 4 
pofitive duty, and that, whenever the rich tall greatly 
fhort of .their ability in relieving the diitrefles of the 
poor, thei pitiful largefles are fo far from being me- 
ritorious, that they have only performed their duty by 
halves, and are in fome fenfe more contemptible than 
thofe who have entirely neglected it. | 
To reconcile thefe different opinions is net in my 
power. | hall only add, that the givers are gene- 
rally of the former fentiment, and the receivers ure 


almoft univerfally inclined to the latter. | 
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C H A P..- IX. 


Which treats of matters of a very different kind from 
thofe in the preceding chupter. 


N the evening Jones met his lady again, and a long 
J converiation again enlued between them; but 
as it confifted only of the fame ordinary occurrences 
as before, we fhall avoid mentioning particulars, which 
we defpair of rendering agreeable to the reader,. un- 
lefs he is one whofe devotion to the fair fex, like that 
of the papifts to their faints, wants to be raifed by the. 
help of p:@ures. But I am fo far trom defiring to ex- 
hibit fuch pictures to the public, that I would wifh 
to draw acurtain over thofe that have been lately fet 
forth in certain French novels ; very bungling copies 
of which have been prefented us here, under the name 
of tranflations. 

Jones grew ftill] more and more impatient to fee 
Sophia ; and, finding, after repeated interviews with 
lady Bellafton, no likelihood of obtaining this by her 
means, (for on the contrary, the lady began to treat 
even the mention of the name of Sophia with refent- 
ment), he refolved to try fome other method. He 
made no doubt but that lady Bellafton knew where 
his angel was, fo he thought it molt likely, that fome 
of her fervants fhould be acquainted with the fame 
fecret. Partridge therefore was employed to get ace 
quainted with thofe fervants, in order to fith this fe- 
cret out of thea). 

Few fituations can be imagined more uneafy, than 
that to which his poor mafter was at prefent reduced : 
for, befides the difficulties he met with in difcoverin 
Sophia, befides the fears he had of having difobliged 
her, and the affurances he had received from lady 
Bellafton of the refolution which Sophia had taken 
azainft him, and of her having purpofely concealed 
herfelt from him, which he had fufficient reafon to 
believe might be true, he had {till a difficulty to com- | 
bat, which it was not in the power of his mittrefs ta 
yemove, however kind her inchnation might a 
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been. This was the expofing of her to be difinherited 
of all her father’s eftate, the almoft inevitable confe- 
quence of their coming together without a confent, 
which he had no hopes of ever obtaining. 

Add to all thefe the many obligations which lady 
Belialton, whofe violent fondnefs we can no longer 
ecnceal, had heaped upon him ; fo that by her means. 
he was now become one of the beit dreis’d men about. 
town. and was not only relieved from thofe ridicu- 
lous diltreifes we have before mentioned, but was ac- 
_ tually raited to.a flate of affluence, beyond what he 
_ had ever known. 

Now though there are many gentlemen, who very 
well reconcile it to their coni{ciences to poilcis theme 
felves of the whole fortune of a woman, without mae 
king ber any kind of return, yet, to a mind the pro- 
prictor of which doth not deierve to be hang’d, no- 
thing is I believe more irkiome, than to fupport love 
with gratitude only, efpecially where inclination pulls 
the heart a contrary way. Such was the unhappy 
cale of Jones; for, though.the virtuous love he bore 
to Sophia, and which left: very litle affection tor any 
other woman, had been entirely out of the queition, 
he could never have been. able to have made an ade- 
quate return to the generous paffion of this lady, 
who had indeed been once an object of defire, but 
was now entered at leait into the autumn of life, 
though fhe wore all the gaiety of youth both in her 
drefs and manner; nay, fhe contrived {till to main- 
tain the rofes in her cheeks; but thefe, like flowers 
forced out of feafon by art, had none of that lively 
blooming frethnefs with which nature, at the proper 
time, bedecks her own produ@ions. She had betfides 
a certain imperfection, which renders fome flowers, 
though very beautiful t6 the eye, very improper 
to. be placed in a wildernefs of fweets, and what 
os all others.is moit difagreeable to the breath of 

ove. 

Though Jones faw all thefe difcouragements on the 
one fide, he felt his obligations full as ftrongly on 
the other ; nor did he lefs plainly difcern the ardent 
padion whence thofe obligations proceeded, the exs 
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treme violence of which, tf he had failed to equal, he 
well knew the lady would think him ungrateful ; and, 
, what is worfe, he would have thought himfelf fo. He 
knew the tacit confideration wpon which all her fa- 
‘vours were conferred, and, as his neceflity obliged 
him to accept them, fo his honour he concluded 


forced. him to pay the price. ‘This therefore he re- 
folved to do, whatever mifcry it colt him, and to de- 
vote himfelf to her, from that great principle of juf- 
tice, by which the laws of fome countries oblige a 
debtor, who is no otherwife capable of difcharging his 
debt, to became the lave of his creditor. 


While he was meditating on theie matters, he re- 


ceived the following note trom the lady. 


vs 


¢ A very foolith, but a very perverfe accident, hath 
happened fince our laft meeting, which makes it 
improper I fhould fee you any more at the ufual 
© place. 1 will, if poflible, contrive fome other place 
by to-morrow. In the mean time, adieu.’ 


This difappointment ssathaps the reader may con- 


clude was not wery great ; but, if it was, he was 
quickly relieved ; for, in lefs than an hour after- 
wards, another mate was brought him from the faine 
hand, which contained as follows. 


aaannana 


this Jaft epiftle, than he had been with the former, 


‘€ T have altered my mind fince I wrote, a change, 
which, if you are no ftranger to the tendereft of all 
pallrons, you will not wonder at. I am now re-_ 
folved to fee you this evening at my own houle, 
whatever may be the confequence. Come to me ex- 
a&ly at feven; I dine abroad, but will be at home 
by that time. "A day I find, to thofe that fincerely 
love, feems longer than | imagined. 

‘ If you fhould accidentally be a few moments 
before me, bid them fhew you into the drawing: 
room.’ 


To -confefs the truth, Jones was lefs pleafed with 
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as he was prevented by it from complying with the 
earneft entreaties of Mr Nightingale, with whom he 
had now contracted much intimacy and friendfhip, 
Thefe entreaties were to go with that young gentle 
man and his company to a new play, which was to 
be acted that evening, and which a very large party 
had agreed to damn, from fome diflike they had taken 
to the author, who was a friend to one of Mr Nigh- 
tingale’s acquaintance. And this fort of fun, our hee 
ro, we are afhamed to confefs, would willingly have 
preferred to the above kind appointment ; but his ho- 
nour got the better of his inclination. 

Before we attend him to this intended interview 
with the Jady, we think proper to account for both 
the preceding notes, as the reader may poffibly be not 
a little furprifed at the imprudence of lady Bellafton 
in bringing her lover to the very houfe where her rival 
was lodged. 

Firft then, the miftrefs of the houfe where thefe 
lovers had hitherto met, and who had been for fome 


years a penfioner to that lady, was now become a. | 


methodift, and had that very morning waited upon 
her ladyfhip, and, after rebuking her very feverely 
for her palt life, had pofitively declared, that fhe would 
on no account be inftrumental in carrying on any of 

her affairs for the future. ' 
The hurry of fpirits, into which this accident threw 
the lady, made her defpair of poffibly finding any 
other convenience to meet Jones that evening ; but, as 
fhe began a little to recover from her uneafinefs at the 
difappcintment, the fet her thoughts to work, when 
Juckily it came into her head to propofe to Sophia 
to go to the play, which was immediately confented 
to, and a proper lady provided for her companion 
Mrs Honour was likewife difpatched with Mrs Etoff 
on the fame errand of pleafure ; and thus her own 
houfe was left free for the fafe reception of Mr Jones, 
with whom fhe promifed herfelf two or three hours of 
uninterrupted converiation,- after her return fram the 
place where fhe dined, which was at a frienc’s houfe 
in a pretty diftant part of the town, near her old 
| I place 
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place of affignation, where fhe had engag# herfelf 
before fhe was well apprized of the revolution that 
had happened in the mind and morals of her late con- 
fidante. 


C HAP. X. 


4A chapter, which though fhort may draw tears from 
Some else 


R Jones was juft dreffed to wait on lady Bel- 

Jafton, when Mrs Miller rapped at his doors 
and, being admitted, very earneftly defired his com- 
pany below ftairs to drink tea in the parlour. 

Upon his entrance into the room, the prefently in- 
troduced a perfon to him, faying, ‘ Fhis, Sir, is my 
* coufin, who hath been fo greatly beholden to your 
‘ goodnefs, for which he begs to return you his fine 
* cereft thanks.’ : 

The man had fcarce entered upon that. fpeech, 
which Mrs Miller had fo kindly prefaced, when both 
Jones and he, fooking ftediaftly at each other, fhewed | 
at once the utmoft tokens of furprife. The voice of 
the latter began inftantly to faulter; and, inftead of 
finifhing his fpeech, he funk down into a chair, cry- 
ing, ‘ It is fo; I am convinced it is fo !’ 

‘ Blefs me, what's the meaning of this?” cries Mrs 
Miller; ¢ you are not ill, I hope, coufin? Some water; 
¢ a dram this inftant.’ 

‘ Be not frighted, Madam,’ cries Jones; ‘ I have 
almoft as much need of a dram as your coufin. We 
are equally furprifed at this unexpected meeting. 
Your coufin is an acquaintance of mine, Mrs Mil- 
ler.’ 

* An acquaintance,’ cries the man.——~* Oh Hea- 
ven !’ : 

_* Ay, an acquaintance !’ repeated Jones, ‘ and an 
honoured acquaintance too. When I do not Jove 
and honour the man who dares venture every thing 
to preferve his wife and children from inftant de- 
ftruction, may I have a friend capable of difowning 
me in adverfity,’ 
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‘ O‘You are an excellent young man,’ cries Mrs 
Miller ;—* yes, indeed, poor creature! he hath ven- 
* tured every thing; if he had not had one of the bef 
* of conftitutions, it muft have kiiled him.’ 

‘ Coufin,’ cries the man, who had_ now pretty 
well recovered himfelf; ‘ this is the angel from heaven 
whom | meant. This is he to whom, before | faw 


to whofe generofity every comfort, every fupport, 
which I have procured her, was owing. He is 
idced the worthieft, braveft, nobleft of all human 
beings O coutin, | have obligations to this gen- 
tleman of fuch a nature !?— | 
‘ Mention nothing of obligations,’ cries Jones 
eagerly ; * not a word: I infil upon it, not a word;’ 
(meaning, I fuppofe, that he would not have him 
betray the affair of the robbery to any perfon)—* If, 
§ by the trifle you have received from me, | have pre- 
ferved a whole family, fure pleafure was never 
“ bought fo cheap”? 
‘ O, Sir. cries the man, * I wifh you could this 
infant fee my houte. .1f any perfon had ever a 
right to the pleafure you mention, I am convinced 
itis yourfelf My coufin tells me, fhe acquainted 
you with tbe diftrefs in which fhe found us. That, 
Sir, is al] greatly removed, and chiefly by your 
goodnefs.——-- My children have now a bed tu lie 
on,——-—and they have —they have—-— 
eternal bleflings reward you for it —they have 
bread to eat. My little boy is recovered ; my wife 
is out of danger, and { am happy. All, all owmg 
to you, Sir, and to my coufin here, one of the bett 
of women. Indeed, Sir, 1 mult fee you at my 
houfe—Indeed my wife muft fee you, ard thank 
you. My children too maft exprefs. their gratt- 
tude.— Indeed, Sir, they are not without a fenie o 
their obligation; but what is my feeling when I re- 
flec&t to whom I owe, that they are now capable 
exprefiing their gratitude! ———O, Sir! the little 
hearts which you have warmed had now been cold 
as ice without your affiitance,’——— 
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you, | owed the prefervation of my Peggy. He it was. 
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Here Jones attempted to prevent the poor man 
from proceeding ; but indeed the overflowing of his 
own heart would of itfelf have ftopped his words. 
And now Mrs Miller ‘likewite began to pour forth 
thankfgivings, as well in her own name as in that of 
her coufin, and concluded with faying, ¢ fhe doubted 
‘not but fuch gooduefs would meet a glorious re- 
‘ ward.’ | | 
Jomes anfwered, *‘ He had been fufficiently rewarded 
already. Your coufin’s account, Madam,’ faid he, 
hath given me a fenfation more pleafing than | have 
ever known. He mutt be a wretch who is unmoved 
at hearing fuch a ftory; how tran{porting then muf€ 
be the thought of having happily a¢ted a part in this 
fcene! If there are men who cannot feel the delight 
of giving happinefs to others, I fincerely pity them, 
as they are incapable of tafting what is, in my opi¢ 
nion, a greater honour, a higher intereft, and 2 
fweeter pleafure than the ambitious, the avaricious, 
or the voluptuous man can ever obtain.’ 
The hour of appointment being now come, Jones 
was forced to take a hafty leave, but not before he 
had heartily fhaken his friend by the hand, and de- 
fired to fee him again as foon as poffible, promifing, 
that he would himielf take the firft opportunity of jvi- 
fiting him at his own houfe. He thea itept into his. 
chair, and proceeded to lady Bellatton’s, greatly exult- 
mg in the happinefs which he had procured to this 
joer family; nor could he forbear reflecting without 

rror on the dreadful confequences, which muft have 
attended them, had he liftened rather to the voice of 
Rri@ juitice than to that of mercy, when he was attack 
éd on the high road. 

Mrs Miller fung forth the praifes of Jones during 
the whole evening, in which Mr Anderion, while he 
ftayed, fo paflionately accompanied her, that he was 
often on the véry point of mentioning the ‘circumttances 
of the robbery. However, he luckily recollected him- 
felf, and avoided an fndileceticn: which would have 
been fo much the greater, as he knew Mrs Miller to 
be extremely ftri@ and nice in her principles. He was 
Jikewife well apprifed of the eae of this lady ; 
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and yet, fuch was his gratitude, that it had almoft got 
the beitcr both of dilcretion and fhame, and made 
hin. oublifh that which would have defamed his own 
chara&er, rather than omit any cifcumftances which 
sight do the fulleii honour to his benctactor. 


C H AP, XI. 
In which the reader will be furprifed. 


R Jones was rather earlier than the time ap- 
pointed, and earlier than the lady, whoie ar- 
sival was hindered not only by the diltance of the 
place where the dined, but by fome other crofs acci- 


dents, very vexatious to one in her fituation of mind. 


He was accordingly fhewn into the drawing-room, 
where he had not been many minutes before. the door 
opened, and in came ——no other than Sophia herfelf, 
who had left the play before tiie end of the firlt a&; 
for this, as we have already faid, being a new play, at 
which two large parties met, the one to damn, and the 
other to applaud, a violent uproar, and an engage- 
ment between the two parties, had fo terrified our he- 
roine, that fhe was glad te put herfelf under the pro- 
- tection of a young gentleman, who faiely conveyed her 
toherchair. | | 


_As lady Bellafton had acquainted her that fhe fhould | 


not be at home till late, Sophia, expecting to find no one 
in the room, came hattily in, and went directly toa 
glafs which almoft fronted her, without once looktag 
towards the upper end of the room. where the ftatue 
of Jones now ftood motionlefs. In this glafs it was, after 
contemplating her own lovely face, that the firft difco- 
vered the faid ftatue; when inftantly turning about, 
fhe perceived the reality of the vifion; upon which fhe 
ave a violent feream, and fearcé prelerved herfelf 
Fen fainting, till Jones was able to move to her and 

fupport her in bis arms. 
To paint the looks or thoughts of either of thee 
‘Jovers is. beyond my power. As their fenfattons, from 
their mutual filence, may be judged-to have been too 
big for their own utterance, it cannot be tuppor 
at 
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that I fhould be able to exprefs them: and the mis- 
fortune is, that few of my readers have been cnough 
in love, to feel by their own hearts what palit at this 
time in theirs. 

After a thort paufe, Jones with faultering accents 
faid, ‘I fee, Madam, you are furpriled’— -—~ 
© Surprifed !’ anfwered the; « Oh heavens! Indetd, I 

am furprifed. | almoft doubt whether you are the 
perion you feem.’ ‘ Indeed,’ cries he, ‘ my Sophia, 
(pardon me, Madam, for this once calling you fo), 
I] am that very wretched Jones, whom Fortune, af 
ter fo many difappointments, hath at lat kindly 
condued-to you. Oh! my Sophia, did you know 
the thoufand torments | have fuffered in this long 

‘fruitiefs purfuit”—« Purfuit of whom?” faid Sophia, 

a little recolleéting herfelf, and affuming a referved 

air. ——* Can you be fo cruel to afk that queftton ?* 

erties Jones: * Need I fay of you?’ * Of me!” an- 

fwered Sophia: * hath Mr Jones then any fuch im- 

¢ portant bufinefs with me!? * To fome, Madam,’ 

cries Jones, ‘ this might feem an tmportant bu finefs,” 

(giving her the pocket-book). ‘ I hope; Madam, you 

* will find it of the fame value, as when it was loft.’ . 

Sophia took the pocket-book, and was going to {peak, 

when he interrupted her thus; ¢ Let us not, I be- 

feech you, lofe one of thefe precious moments 
which fortune hath fo kindly fent us.—O my So- 
phia, I have bufinefs of a much fuperior kind. 

Thus, on my knees, let me afk your pardon.’—— 

My pardon,’ cries {he : ——‘ Sure, Sir, after what is 

palt, you cannot expect after what | have heard—’ — 

I fcarce know what I fay,’ anfwered Jones. ‘ By | 

heavens! I fcarce wifh you fhould pardonme. O 

my Sophia, henceforth never calt away a thought 

on fuch awretch as lam. If any remembrance of 
me fhould ever intrude to give a moment’s uneafi- 
nefs to that tender bofom, think of my unworthi- 
nefs; and let the remembrance of what pai at Up- 
ton blot me for ever from your mind.’: 

Sophia ftood trembling all this whilt. Her face 

was whiter than fnow, and her heart was throbbing 

through her lays. But at the mention of Upton, a 

| GC §3 bluth, 
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blufh arofe in her cheeks, and her eyes, which before 
fhe had fcarce lifted up, were turned upon Jones with 
. aglance of difdain. He underftood this filent reproach, 

and replied to it thus: * O my Sophia, my only love, 

¢ you cannot hate or defpife me more for what hap- 
- © pened there, than I do myfelf: but yet do me the 

€ jufice to think, that my heart was never unfaithful 
to you. That had no fhare in the folly I was guilty 
. of ; it was even then unalterably yours.. Though I 
defpaired of poffeflmg you, nay, almoft of ever fee- 
ing you more, I doated ftill on your charming idea, 
and could ferioufly lave no other woman. But, if 
my -heart had not been engaged, fhe, into whofe 
company I accidentally fell at that curfed place, was 
not an obje@ of ferious love. Believe me, my angel, 
I] never have feen her from that day to this, and ne- 
‘ ver intend, or defire, to fee her again.? Sophia in 
her heart was very glad to hear this; but forcing 
into her face an air of more coldnefs than fhe had yet 
affumed: * Why,’ faid fhe, *« Mr Jones, do you take 
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4 the trouble to make a defence, where you are not ace. 


* cufed? If [ thought it worth while to accufe you, I 
¢ huve a charge of an unpardonable nature indeed.’ 
‘ Whit is it, for Heaven’s fake?’ anfwered Jones, 
trembling and pale, expecting to hear of his amour 
with lady Bellafton. * Oh,’ faid the, * how is it pof- 
© fible ! can everything noble, and every thing bale, 
* be lodged together in the fame bofom?’ Lady Bel- 
‘Jafton, and the ignominious circumftance of having 
been kept, rofe again in his mind, and ftopt his mouth 
| from any reply. « Could I have expected,’ proceeded 
Sophia, * fuch treatment from you; nay from any 
* gentleman, from any man of honour? To have my 
“ name traduced in public; in inns, among the mean- 
* eft vulgar‘ to have any little favours, that my un- 
'-€ guarded heart may have too lightly betrayed me to 
* yrant, boafted of there! nay even to hear, that you 
« had been forced to fly from my love !” 


Nothing could equal Jones’s furprife at thefe words | 


of Sophia; Sut ye:, not being guilty, he was much 
Jefs embarrailed how to defend himtelf, than if fhe 
had touched that tender ftring, at which his confcience 
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had been alarmed. By fome examination he prefently 
found, that her fuppofing him guilty of fo {hocking 
an outrage againft his love, and her reputation, was 
entirely owing to Partridge’s talk at the inns, before 
landlords and fervants; for Sophia contefled to him, 
it was from them that fhe received her intelligence. 
He had no very great dithculty to make her believe, 
that he was entirely innocent of an offence fo torcign 
to his character; but fhe had a great deal to hinder 
him from going inftantly home, and putting Par- 
tridge to death, which he more than once fwore he 
would do. This point being cleared up, they foon 
found themfelyes fo well pleated with each other, that 
Jones quite forgot he had begun the converfation with 
conjuring her to give up all thoughts of him; and ~ 
fhe was in a temper to have given ear to a petition of 
a very different nature; for, before they were aware, 
they had both gone fo far, that he let fall fome words 
¢ that founded like a propofal of marriage :’ To which’ 
fhe replied,‘ That, did not her duty to her father 
_ © forbid her to follow her own inclination, ruin with 
¢ him would be more welcome to her, than the moft 
* affluent fortune with another man.’ At the mention 
of the word ruin he ftarted, let drop her hand, which 
he held for feme time, and, ftriking his breaft with 
his own, cried out, ‘ Oh, Sophia, can I then ruin 
* thee? No; by heavens, no! J never will act fo bafe 
‘ apart. Deareft Sophia, whatever it cofts me,I will 
* renounce you; I will give you up; I will tear all | 
* fuch hopes from my heart, as are inconfiltent with 
© your real good. My love I will ever retain, but it 
* fhall be in filence; it fhall be at a diftance from 
* you, it fhall be in fome foreign Jand, from whence 
‘ no voice, no figh of my de(pair, fhall ever reach 
¢ and difturb your ears. And when I am dead’ 
He would have gone on, but was ftopt by a flood of 
tears, which Sophia Jet fall im his bofom, upon which 
fhe leaned, without being able to fpeak one word. 
He kifled them off, which, for fome moments, fhe 
allowed him to do without any refiltance; but then, 
recollecting herfelf, gently withdrew out ot his arms, 
and, to turn the difcourfe from a fubject too bender 
| an 
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and which fhe found fhe could not fupport, bethought 
hericli to afk him a queition fhe never had time to 
put to him before, * How he came into that room? 
He begun to tammer, and would, m all probability, 
have railed her fufpicions by the anfwer he was going 
to give; when at once the door opened, and in came 
Lady Bellatten. 

Having advanced a few fteps, and feeing Jones and 
Sophia together, fhe fuddenlv ttopt; when after a paufe 
of a iew moments, recollecting herfelf with admirable 
prefence of mind, fhe taid,—though with fufficient ins 
dicaucns of furprite both in voice and counrenance— 
* T thought, Mifs Wettern, you had been at the play?” 

Though Sophia had no opportunity ‘of learning of 
Jones by what means he had difcovered her, yet as 


fhe had not the leaft fufpicion of the real truth, or - 


that Jones and Lady Bellafton were acquainted, fo the 
was very little confounded, and the Jeis, as the lady 
had, in all their converfation on the fubject, entircly 
taken her fide’ againft her father. With very ittle 
hefitation, therefore, fhe went through the whoie ftory 
of what had happened at the playhoule, and the caufé 
of her hafty return. 

The length of this narrative gave Lady Bellafton 
an opportunity of rallying her fpirits, and of coufider- 
ing in what manner to ac; and, as the behaviour of 
Sophia gave her hopes that Jones had not betrayed 


her, fhe put on an air of good-humour, and faid, ‘I 


‘ fhould not have broke in {o abruptly upon you, 

¢ Milfs Weltern, if I had known you had company.’ 
Lady Bellafton fixed her eyes on Sophia whilit fhe 
Spoke thefe words: To which that poor young lady, 
having her face overfpread with bluthes and confufion, 
anfwered ina ftammering voice, ‘ | am fure, Madam, 
© I fhall always think the honour of your ladythip’s 
.* company---? * I hope, at leait,’ cries Lady Bella- 
fton, ‘ [interrupt no bufinefs.’---- No, Madam,’ an- 
{wered Sophia, ‘ our bufinefs was at an end. Your 
* ladyfhip may be pleafed to remember, I have often 
* mentioned the lofs of my pocket-book, which this 
“ gentleman, having very luckily found, was fo kind 
« to return it to me with the bil init’ | 
Jones 
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Jones, ever fince the arrival of lady Rellafton, had 
been ready to fink with fear. He fat kicking his heels, 
playing with his fingers, and looking more ike a fool, 
if it be poflible, than a young beoby ’fquire, when he 
is firft introduced into a polite aflembly. He began, 
however, now to recover himfelf; and taking a hint 
from the behaviour of lady Bellalton, who, he faw, did 
Not intend to claim any acquaintance with him, he re- 
folved as entirely to atfect the ftranger on his part. He 
faid, ‘ Ever fince he had the pocket-bock in his poflef- 
‘ fion, he had ufed great diliyence in enquiring out 
‘ the lady whofe name was writ in it: but never till 
¢ that day could be fo fortunate to difcover her.’ 

Sophia had, indeed, mentioned the lofs of her poc- 
ket-book to lady Bellatlon; but as Jones, for fome 
reafom or other, had never cnec hinted to her that it 
was in his poflefhon, fhe believed net one fyllable of 
what Sophia now faid, and wonderfully admired the 
extreme quicknets of the young lady, in inventing fuch 
an excute, The reaion of Sophia’s leaving the play- 


. houfe met with no better credit; and though the could 


not account for the meeting between thele two lovers, 
fhe was firmly perfuaded it was not accidental. 

With an affe&ted fmile, therefore fhe fuid---* [n- 
deed, Mifs Weitern, you have bad very good luck 
in recovering your money. Not cenly as it fell into 
the hands of a gentleman of honour, but as he hap- 
pened to difcover to whom it belonged. I think you 
would not confent to have it advertifed.---It was great 
good fortune, Sir, that you found out to whom the 
note belonged.’ 

‘O Madam,’ cries Jones, ‘ it was inclofed in a 
* pocket-book, in which the young lady’s name was 
* written.’ 

‘ That was very fortunate indeed,’ cries the lady ¢ 
¢ ---And it was no lefs fo, that you heard Mifs Wef- - 
* tern was at my houfe; for fhe is very little known.’ 

Jones had at length perfeétly recovered his fpirits; 
and as he had conceived he had now an opportunity of 
fatisfying Sophia, as'to the qvettion fhe had afked him 
ie before lady Bellalton came in, he proceeded thus: 

‘ Why, deca aniwered he, § it was by the luckieft 

* chance | 
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chance imaginable I made this difcovery. I was 


owner, the other night to a lady at the mafquerade, 
who told me, the believed the knew where I might fee 
Mus Welterns; and if | would come to her houfe the 
next morming "the would inform me. I went accor- 
ding to her appointment, but fhe was not at home; 
nor could | ever meet with her till thts morning, when 
the directed me to your fadythip’s houte. I came ac- 
cordingly, and did myfelf the honour to afk for your 


cular bufinefs, a fervant fhewed me into the rooms 
where I had not been long before the young lady 
returned trom the ph ay? 

Upon his mentioning the ma{querade, he looked 
vers flily at lady Bellafion, without any fear of being 
remarked by Sophia: for the was vifibly too much con+ 


founded to make any obiervations. This hint a litle 


alarmed the lady, and (he was filent; when Jones, who 
faw the agitations of Sophia’s mind, refalved to take the 
only method of relieving her, which was by retiring ¢ 
but before he did this, he faid, * I believe, Madam, itis 
* cuilomary to give {ome reward on thele occafions ;-=« 
* J mutt mfift on a very high one tor my honetty 3-+« 
* Itis, Madam, no le{s than the honour of being per-’ 
* mitted to pay another vifit here.’ 

‘ Sir,’ replied the lady, ‘ I make no-doubt that yout 
* are a gentleman, and my doors are never fhut to 


% people of fafhion.’ 


Jones then, after proper ceremonials, departed, 
highly to his own fatisfaction, and no Jefs to that of 
Sophia; who was terribly alarmed left lady Bellafton 
Should difcover what the already knew but coo well. 

Upon the ftairs Jones met his old acquaintance 
Mrs Honour, who, notwithitanding all flie had faid 
againft him..was now fo well- bred ‘to behave with 
great civility. This meeting indeed proved a lucky 
circumftance, as he communicated to her the houfe 
where he lodged, with which Sophia was acquainted. 


CHAP. 


mentioning what [ had found, and the name of the - 


ladythip; and’upon my faying that J had very parti- _ 
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C H A P. XII. 
In which the thirteenth book is cencladed: 


HE clegant lord Shafifbury fomewhere objects 

to telling too much truth: by which it may be 

fairly inferred, that, in fome cafes, to lie, is not only 
excufable but commendable. 

And furely there are no perfons who may fo proe 
perly challenge a right to this commendable deviation 
from truth, as young women in the affair of love; for 
which they may plead precept, education, and above 
all the fanéction, nay I may fay, the neceffity of cuf- 
tom, by which they are re(trained, not from fubmitting 
to the honelt impulfes of nature (for. that would be a 
foolith prohibition.) but from owning them. 

We are not, therefore, afhamed to fay that our 
heroine now purtued the dictates of the abovemention- 
ed right honourable philofopher. As fhe was perfectly 
fatished then that lady Bellafton was ignorant of the 
perion of Jones, fo the determined to keep her in that 
ignorance, though at the expence of a little fibbing. 

Jones had not been long gone before lady Beilatton 

ery’d. ‘ Upon my word, a good pretty young fellow ; 
* I wonder who he 1s; for I don’t remember ever to 
‘ have feen his face before,’ 

‘‘Nor I neither, Madam,’ cries Sophia, ‘ I mutt 
4 fay he behaved very hand{fomely in relation to my 
* note.’ 

‘© Yes; and he is a very handfome fellow,’ faid the 
lady: * don’t you think fo” 

© [ did not take much notice of him,’ anfwered So- 
phia, * but I thought he feemed rather awkward. and 
* ungenteel than fotherwife.’ 

A ‘ You are extremely right,’ cries lady Bellalton : 

* you may fee by his manner, that he hath not kept 
‘ good company. Nay, notwithiltanding his return- 
‘ ing your note, and refufing the reward, I almctt 

quellion whether he is a gentleman.—---] have ate 
# AN ays obferved there is a fomething in perfons weli- 

* born, 
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born, which others can never acquire, ——lI think 
I will give orders not to be at hcme to him.’ 

‘ Nay fure, Madam,’ anfwered Sophia, < one can’t 
fufpeét after what he hath dorie ;—— befides, if your 
ladythip obferved him, there was an elegance in 
his difcourfe, a delicacy, a prettinefs of. expreflion, 
that, that’, —-. 

‘ | confefs,’ faid lady Bellafton, ¢ the fellow hath 
words—— And indeed, Sophia, you muft forgive 
me; indeed you muft.’ . , 

‘ 1 forgive your ladyfhip !’ faid Sophia. 

‘ Yes indeed you mutt,’ anfwered fhe laughings 
for | hada horrible fufpicion when I firft came into 
the room 1 vow you muft forgive it; but I fuf- 
pected it was Mr Jones himfelf,’ 

* Did your Jadyfthip indeed?’ cries Sophia, bluth- 


ing, and affecting a laugh. 
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* Yes, | vow I did,’ anfwered fhe; * I can’t ima- 
gine what put it into my head; for, give the fel- 
low his due, he was genteelly drefled, which I think, 
dear Sophy, is not commonly the cafe with your 
friend.’ ; 

¢ This raillery,” cries Sophia, * is a little cruel, 
lady Bellafton, after my promife.to your ladythip.’ 
‘ Not at all, child!’ faid the lady.—* It would 
have been. cruel before; but after you promifed 
me never to marry without your father’s confent, 
in which you know isimplied your giving up Jones, 
fure you can bear a little raillery on a paffion, which 


was pardonable enough in a young girl in the coun: — 


try, and of which you tell me you have fo entirely 
got the better. What muft I think, my dear So- 
phy, if you cannot bear a little ridicule even on his 
drefs? | fhall begin to fear you are very far Sa 
indeed; and almoft queftion whether you bavé 
dealt ingenuoufly with me.” __ 
¢ Indeed, Madam,’ cries Sophia, * your ladyfhip 
miltakes me if you imagine [ had any concern 08 
his account.’ , 

‘ Gn his account? anfwered the lady: ¢ You muk 
have miftaken me; I went no farther than his 


= drefs ;———for I would not injure your talte by any 


2 ¢ other 
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¢ other comparifon I don’t imagine, my dear 
* Sophy, if your Mr Totes had been fuch a fellow as 
* this 
* [ thought,’ fays Sophia, ¢ your ladythip had al- 
» lowed him to be hand{fome.’ : 
¢ Whom, pray?’ cried the lady hattily. 


¢ Mr Jones,’ anfwered Sophia;—and immediately : 


Becoliesuns herfelt, « Mr Jones !---no, no; I atk 
¢ your pardon ; s---1 mean the gentleman who was Jjult 
* now here.’ 

< O Sophy! Sophy!’ cries the lady; ¢ this Mr 
¢ Jones, | am afraid, fill runs in your head.’ 

« Thea upon my honour, Madam,’ faid Sophia, 
* Mr Jones is as entirely indifferent to me, as the 
* gentleman who juft now left us.’ 

‘ Upon my honour,’ faid lady Sellafton, * I believe 
‘it. Forgive me, therefore, a little innocent rail- 
*‘ lery; bur I promile you 1 will never mention his 
* name any more.’ 

And now the two ladies feparated, infinitely more 
to the delight of Sophia than of lady Bellafton, who 
would willingly have tormented her rival a little 
longer, had not bufinefs of more importance called 
her away. As for Sophia, her mind was not p:r- 
fe&tly eafy under this firft practice of deceit: upon 
which, when the retired to her chamber, ‘fhe reflected 
with the higheit uneafinefs and con{cious {hame. Nor 
could the peculiar hardthip of her fituation, and: the 


neceflity of the cafe, at all reconcile her mind to her 


conduc; for the frame of her maind was too delicate 


to bear the thought of having been guilty of a falfe- 


hood hoivever qualified by ‘circumitances. Nor did 
this thought once fuffer her to clofe her eyes during 
the whole nURECEUIE night, 
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Jn Effay to prove that.an Author will write the better, 
Sor having fome knowledge of the fubjed? on which 


WH les 


wonderful force of genius -only, without the 
leaft affiftance of learning, perhaps without being 

well able to read, have made a confiderable figure in 
_ the republic of letters ; the modern critics, I am told, 
have Jately begun to affert, that all kind of learning 
is entirely ufelefs to a writer; and indeed, no other 
than a kind of fetters on the natural fprightlinefs and 
adtivity ef the imagination, which is thus weighed 


A S feverd] gentlemen in thefe times, by the 


‘down, and :prevented from foaring to thofe thigh | 


flights which otherwife it would be able to reach. 

This doé¢trine, [ am afraid, is at prefent carried 
much -too far: for why fhould writing differ fo much 
from all other arts? The nimblenefs of a dancing- 
matter is not at all prejudiced by being taught, to 
‘move; nor doth any mechanic, [ believe, exercife 


his 
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his tools the worfe by having learnt to ufe them. 
For my own. part, [I cannot conceive that Homer or 
Virgil would have writ with: more fire, if, inftead of 
being matters of all the learnmg of their times, they 
vad been as ignorant as moft. of the authors of the 
prefent age. Nor I believe that all the imagina- 
tion, fire, and judgment of Pitt, could have produ-' 
ced thofe orations that have made. the fenate of' Eng- 
land in thefe our times a rival in eloquence of Greece 
and Rome, if he had not been fo. well read: in the. 
writings of Demolthenes and Cicero,-as to lrave tran{~ 
ferred their whole fpirit into his fpeeches, and with 
their fpirit their knowledge too.. 

I would not here be“underttood to infift om the fame 
fund of Jearning in any of my brethren, as Cicero 
perfuades: us is neceflary to the compofition of an ora- 
‘tor. On the contrary, very little reading is, I con- 
ceive, neceflary to the poet, lefs to the critic, and 
the leaft of all to the politician For the firft, per- 
haps, Byfhe’s Art of Poetry,. and a few of our mo- 
dern poets, may fuffice; for the fecond, a moderate 
heap of plays; and for the laft, an indifferent collec-_ . 
tton of political journals. . | 

To fay the truth, F require no more than thata 
man. fhould: have fome ‘little knowledge of the fab- 
ject on which he treats, according td.the old maxim 
of law, Quam quifque norjt artem ined fe exerceat. With 
this alone a writer may fometimes do tolerably well ; | 
and indeed, without this, all the other learning in the 
world will (tand him in little ftead. | 

For inftance, let us fuppofe that Homer and Virgil, 
Ariftotle and Cicero, Thucydides and Livy, could - 
have met all together, and have clubbed their feveral 
talents to have compofed a taeatife on the art of dane. 
cing ; I believe it will be readily agreed they could 
not have equalled the excellent treatife which Mr 
Effex hath given us on that fubject, entitled, The 
Rudiments of genteel education. And, indeed, 
fhould the excellent Mr Broughton be prevailed on 
_to fet filt to paper, and to compleat the abovefaid ru- 
diments, by delivering down the true principles of 
Athletics, I queftion whether the world will have any 
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eaufe to lament, that none of the great writers, either 


ancient or modern, have ever treated about that noble 


and ufeful art. *_ 
Toavoid a multiplicity of examples in fo plain a 


cafe, and to come at once to my point, l.am apt tq. 


conceive, that one reafon why many Englifh writers 


have totally failed in detcribing the manners of upper, 


life, may poflibly be, that in reality they know nothing 
of it. 

This is a knowledge unhappily not in the power 
of many authors to arrive at. Books will give usa 
very imperfeat idea of it; nor will the Rage a much 


better: the fine gentleman formed upon reading the, 


former, will almott always turn out a pedant, and he 
who forms himfelf upon the latter, a coxcomb, © 

Nor are the charaéters drawn from thefe models 
better” {upported. Vanburgh and Congreve copied 
nature ; but they who copy them draw as unlike the 
prefent age, as Hogarth would do if he was to paint 
a rout ora drum in the dreiles of Titian and of Van- 
dyke. In fhort, imitation here will not do the bufi-. 


nefs. The picture muft be after nature herfelf. A. 
true knowledge of the world is gained only by con-. 


: verfation, and the manners of every rank mutt be feen 
in order to be known, 


Now it happens that this higher order of mortals ts - 
not to be feen, like all the relt of the human {pecies, 


for nothing, in the ftreets, fhops, and coffee-houfes :- 
nor are they fhewn, like the upper ranks of animals, 
for fo much a-piece. In fhort, this is a fight to. 
which no perfons are admitted, without one or other 
of thefe qualific cations, viz. either birth or fortune 3 
or what is equivalent to both, the honourable pro- 
felfion of a gamefter. And, very wnluckily for the, 
world, perfons fo qualified very feldom care to take. 
upon ‘themfelves the bad trade of writing ; which ts 
generally entered upon by the Jower and poorer fort, 
as it is a trade which many think requires no kind of” 
ftock to fet up with. | os 
Hence thofe ftrange monfters in lace and. embroi-- 
dery, in filks und brocades, with vaft wigs and hoops 3. 
which, under the name of lords and ladies, ftrut the. 
a - 5 flage, 
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flage, to the great delight of .attorneys and their 
clerks in the pit, and of the citizens and their appren- 
tices in the galleries; and which are no more to be 
found in real lite, than the centaur, the chimera, or 
any other creature of mere fiction. _ But, to let my 
reader into a fecret, this knowledge of upper life, 
though very neceflary for preventing miftakes, is‘ no 
very great refource to a writer, whofe province is co- 
medy, or that-kind of novels, which, like this 1 am 
writing, is of the comic clafs. 
What Mr Pope fays of women is very applicable 
to moft in this ftation, who are indeed fo entirely 
made up of form and affectation, that they have no 
character at all, at leaft none which appears. - J will 
yenture to fay, the highelt life is much the dulleft, 
and affords very little humour or entertainment. The 
various callings in lower fpheres produce the great 
variety of humourous characters ; whereas here, ex- 
cept among the few who are engaged in the eee 
of ambition, and the fewer ftill who have a relifh for 
pleafure, all is vanity and fervile imitation, Drefling 
and cards, eating and drinking, bowing and curtly- 
ing, make up the buftneds of their lives. 

- Some there are, however, of this rank, upon whom 
’ paffion exercifes its tyranny, and hurries them far be- 
yond the bounds which decorum prefcribes ; of thefe, 
the ladies are as much diftinguifhed by their noble in- 
trepidity, and a certain fuperior contempt ef reputa- 
tion, from the frail ones of meaner degree, as.a vir- 
tuous woman of quality is, by the elegance and deli- 
cacy of her fentiments from the honelt wife uf a yeo- 
man or fhop-keeper. Lady Bellafton was of this intre- 
pid character; but let not my country readers con- 
clude fromher, that this is the general conduct of 
" women of fafhion, or thateve mean fo reprefent them 
as fuch. They might as well fuppofe, that every 
clergyman was reprefented by Thwackum, or every 
: foldier by enfign Northerton. 

. There is not indeed a greater error than that which 
univerfally prevails among the,vulgar, who, borrowin 

their opinion from fome ignorant: fatyrifts, have af- 
fixed the character of lewdnefs tothefe times. On the 
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contrary, | am conviaced, there never was lefs of love 
intrigue carried on among perfons of condition, than 
now. Our prefent women have been taught by their 


mothers to fix their thoughts only on ambition and _ 


vanity, and to defpife the pleafures of love as unwor-~ 
thy their regard ; and, being afterwards by the care 


of fuch mothers married without having hufbands,. 


they feem pretty well. confirmed in the juftnefs of 
thole fentiments; whence they content themfelves,. 

for the dull remainder of life, with the parfuit of 
more innocent, but, [ am afraid, more chikdith 
amufements, the bare. mention of. which would ill fuit 
with the dignity of this hiftory. In my humble opini- 
on, the true chara@eriftic of the prefent beau monde 
is rather folly than vice, and the only epithet which it 
deferves is that of frivolous. | 


Cc H AP. IL: 
ee letters and other matters which attend ae 
MOUrs. ; 4 


| Ria had not long been at home before he re= 


ceived the following letter. 


«: J was never more furprifed than when I-found you 


«« was gone. When you left the room, I little imagin-. 


<* ed you intended to have left the houfe without feeing 


. me again. Your behaviour is all of a piece, and 


“s convinces me how much | ought to defpife a heart. 


«¢ which can doat upon an ideot : though k know nog 


«© whether | fhould not admire her cunning more than. 
s* her fimplicity : wonderful both ! for though the une | 
«¢ deritood not a word of what paffed between us, fhe _ 
what thall I 


s¢ yet had the fkill, the affurance, the 
** call it ? to deny to my face, that fhe knows you, or 


* ever faw you before.-—— Was this a {cheme laid be-. 
s© tween you, and have you been bale enough to betray. 
O how [ defpife her, you, and a}] the world, . 


$* me? 
«’ but chiefly myfelf ! for | dare not write what.f 
“© fhould afterwards run mad to ‘read : but remember, 
© I can detelt as violently as I have loved,” . : 

ee : 22 ¢.. 34 | _ Jones: 


—_ 
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Jones had but little time given-him to reflect on this 
Jetter, before a fecond was brought him from the fame 
band; and this likewife we fhall fet down in the pre- 
cile words. 


‘© When you confider the hurry of fpirits in which 
« I muft have writ, you cannot be furprifed at any 
*¢ expreflions in my former note. Yet, perhaps, on 
« refleGion, they were rather too warm. At leatt [ 
*< would, if poffible, think all owing to the odious plays 
« houlfe, and to the impertinence of a fool, which de 
‘s tained me beyond my appointment. How eafy is it 
*s to think well of thof€ we love ?—Perhaps you de- 
« fire I fhould think fo. I have refulved to fee you 
«“ to-night; fo come to me immediately. 


«s P, S. I have ordered to be at home to none but 
.. yourfelf. 


- * P.S. Mr Jones will imagine I fhall afift him 
.“ in his defence; for I believe, he cannot de 
‘* fire to impofe on me more than | defire to ime 

& pofe on myfelf. 


<P. S. Come immediately.” 


To the men of intrigue I refer the determination; 
whether the angry or the tender letter gave the great- 
eft uneafinefs to Jones. Certain it is, he had no vio- 
lent inclination to pay any more vilits that evening, 
unlets to one fingle perfon. However, he thought his . 
honour engaged ; and, had not this been motive {ufh- 
cient, he would not have ventured to blow the temper 
of lady Bellafton into that flame.of which he had reas 
fon to think it fufceptible, and of which he feared the 
confequence might be a difcovery to Sophia, which he 
dreaded. After fome difcontented walks, theretore} 
about the room, he was preparing to depart, when 
the lady kindly prevented. him, not by another letter, 
but by her own prefence. She entered the room very 
difordered in her dreis, and very difcompofed in het 
looks, and ‘threw herielf into a chair, where having 
. ; recovered 
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© queftion, and I fhall be eafy, 
© trayed my honour to her ?? 


recovered her breath, fhe faid— * You fee, Sir, 
when women have gone one length too far, they 
will top at none. If any perfon would have fworn 
this to me a week ago, I would not have believed 
it of myfelt.” *‘ T hope, Madam,’ faid Jones, ‘ my 
charming lady Bellatton will be as difficult to believe 
any thing againft one who is fo fenfible of the many 
obligations fhe hath conferred upon him.’ * Indeed’ 
fays fhe, ‘ fenfible of obligations! Did I expect to hear 
* fuch cold language from Mr Jones?’ * Pardon me, 
¢ my dear anivel,’ faid he, ‘ if, after the lettérs I have 
* received, the terrors of your anger, though J know 
* not how I have deferved it.’——=* And have I then, 
fays fhe with a fmile, © fo angry a countenance ? —= 
Have | really brought a chiding face with me ’— 
If there be honour in man,’ faid he, *‘ I have done 
nothing to merit your anger. You remember 
the appointment you fent me :——][ went in purfu- 
ance.’ ‘ I befeech you,’ cried fhe, ‘ do not ron 
through the odious recital. Anfwer me but ene 
Have you not be- 
Jones fell: upon his 
knees, and began to utter the molt violent protelta- 


an @ aan-aa a 
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tion, when Partridge came dancing and capering into ~ 


the room, like one drunk with joy, crying cut, * fhe’s 
¢ found, fhe’s found! Here, Sir, here, fhe’s here. 
6 ——. Mrs Honour is upon the ftairs.? ‘ Stop hera 
* moment,’ cries Jones. ‘Here, Madam, ftep- be- 
¢ hind the bed: TF have no other room nor clofet, nor 
¢ place on earth to hide you in; fure-never was fo 
¢ damn’d an accident.’ ‘D—n’d indeed !’ faid the 


lady, as fhe went to her place of cdncealment: and — 


prefently afterwards in came Mrs Honour. ‘ Hey- 
© day !’ fays fhe, * Mr Jones, what’s the matter ?—— 


_ © That impudent rafcal, your fervant, would fearce let 


¢ me come up ftairs. TI hope he hath not the fame rea- | 
, * fon to keep me from you as he had at Upton.——I 


¢ fuppofe you hardly expeéted to fee me; but you 


¢ have certainly bewitched my lady. Poor dear young. 


* Jady! To be fure, 1 loves her as tenderly as if fhe 

§ was my own filter. Lord have taercy upon you, if you 

* don’t make her a good hufband; and to be fure, if 
6 

* you 
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¢ you do not, nothing can be bad enough for you.” 
_ Jones begged her only to whifper, ‘ for that- there 
‘ was a lady dying in the next room.’ § A lady !? 
ene fhe, ‘ ay, I fuppofe one of your ladies. O; 
¢ Mr Jones, there are too many of them in the world } 
I believe we are got into the houfe of one; for my 
lady Bellafton, 1 dare to fay, is no better thaa {he 
. fhould be.’ -¢ Hufh, huth,’ cries Jones, * every: 
word ts overheard in the next room.’ ‘ [ don’t care 
a farthing,’ cries Honour, ‘ I fpeaks no fcandal of 
any one; but to be fure the fervants make no {cruple 
of faying as how her ladyitip meets men at another 
place where the houle goes under the name of a 
poor gentlewoman ; but her Jadythip pays the rent, 
and many’ s the good thing befides, they fay, the hath 
of her’—— Here Jones, after expreiling the utmok 
uneafinefs, offered to ftop her mouth.——* Hey-day t 
* why fure, Mr Jones, you will Ict me fpeak; I fpeaks 
© no fcandal, for J] only fays what I heard from o= 
© thers; ——and thinks I to myfelf, much good may it: 
© do the gentlewoman with her riches, if dhe comes by 
© itin fuch a wicked manner. To be fure itis better 
* to be poor and honeft.’ -«« The fervants are villains,” 
cries Jones, ¢ and abufe their lady unjuftly.’ ‘Ay, | 
‘ to be fure, fervants are always villains; and fo my 
‘ Jady fays, and won’t hear a word of it.’ ‘ No, f 
/ am convinced,’ fays Jones, * my Sophia is above 
liftening to fuch bafe {candal.? * Nay, 1 believe it ~ 
is no feandal neither,’ cries Honour; ‘ for why. 
fhould fhe meet men at another houfe?—— It cam 
never be for any good; for if fhe had a lawful defign: 
of being courted, as to be fure any lady may lawful-: 
ly give her company to men upon that account, why: 
. where cun be the fenfe:’ *§ I proteft,’ cries Jones,. 
I] can’t hear all this of a lady of fuch honour, and a 
relation of Sophia; befides, you will diftraa@ the 
poor lady in the next room.—— Let me intreat you 
to walk with me down ftairs.’ ‘ Nay, Sir, if you 
won’t let me fpeak, I have done. Here, Sir, 
isa letter from my young lady : “What would: 
fome men give to have this? But, Mr. Jones, I 
_think, you.are not over and above gencrous, and: 
Yee : © yet 
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* yet I have heard fome fervants fay —---But I am’ 
¢ fare, you will do me the juftice to own I never faw 
, § the colour of your money.’ Here Jones hafttly took 
the letter, and prefently after flipped five pieces into 
her hand, He.then returned a thoufand ‘thanks to’ 
his dear Sophia in a whifper, and begged her to Jeave 
him to read her letter. She prefently departed, not 
without exprefling much grateful fenfe of his gene- 
-rofity. | 

Lady Bellafton now came from behind the curtain, 
How fhall I defcribe her rage ? her tongue was at firft’ 
incapable of utterance; but ftreams of fire darted from: 
her eyes;'and well indeed they might, for her heart’ 
was allin a flame. And now, as foon as her voice- 
found way, inftead of expreffing any indignation againit. 
Honour or her own fervants, {he began to attack poor: 
Jones. ‘* You fee,’ faid fhe, * what | have facrificed tor 
* you; my reputation, my honour,—--gone for ever !” 
And what return have I found? Neglected, flighted: 
far a country girl, for an ideot.” * What neglect, 


guilty of?’---* Mr Jones,’ faid fhe, ‘ it isin vain to 
difflemble; if you will make me eafy you muft entirely’ 
give her up; and‘as a proof of your imtention, fhew 
me the letter,’---* What letter, Madam ?” faid Jones. 
Nay, furely,’ faid fhe, ‘ you cannot have the con- 
fidence to deny your having received a letter by the 
_€ hands of that trollop.’ * And can your ladythip,” 
cries he, * afk of me what I mult part with my ho- 
nour before I grant? Have I aéted in fuch a manner 
by your ladyfhip? Could I be guilty of betraying 
this poor innocent girl to you, what fecurity could 
you have, that I fhould not a&t the fame part by 
, yourfelf ? A moment’s reflection will, Jam fure, con- 
vince you, that a man, with whom the fecrets of a 
_dady are not fafe, muft be the moft contemptible of 
wretches.’ ‘* Very.well,’ faid fhe,——‘ I need not 
infift on your becoming this contemptible wretch in 
your own opinion; for the infide of the letter could 
inform me of nothing more than I know already. 
[ fee the footing you are upon.’ Here enfued a 
long converfation, which the reader, who is not too 
curious 
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.curious, will thank me for not inferting at Jength. It 
-fhall fuffice therefure to inform him, that lady Bellaf- 


ton grew more and more.pacified, and at length be- 
Jieved, or affcéted to believe, his proteftations, that his 
meeting with Sophia that evening was merely acciden- 


-tal, and every other matter which the reader already 


-_knows, and which, as Jones fet betore her in the ftrong- 
eft lighe, -it is plain fhe had in reality no reafon to be 
angry with him. , 

She was not however, in her heart, perfealy fatisfied 
-with his refufal to fhew her the letter; fo deaf are we 
‘to the cleareft reafon, when it argues againft our pre- 
wailing paffions. She was indeed well convinced, that 
Sophia poffeifed the firft place in Jones’s affections; 
-and yet, haughty and-amorous as this IM@y was, fhe 


- {ubmitted at laft to bear the fecond_place, or to exprefs 


4 


4t more properly in a legal -phrafe, was contented with 
the poffeffion of that of which another woman had the 
-reverfion. 

It was at length agreed, that Jones fhould for the 
future vifit at the houfe; for that Sophia, her maid, 
vand all the fervants, would place thefe vifits to the ac- 
.count of Saphia, and-that fhe herfelf would be confi- 
‘dered as the perfon impofed upon. 

This fcheme was contrived by the lady, and/highly 
welifhed by Jones, who was indeed glad to have a pro 
{pea of feeing his Sophia at any rate, and the lady 
herfelf was not a little pleafed with the impofition on 
Sophia, which Jones, the thought, could not potlibly 
difcover to her for his own fake. 

The next day was appointed for the firft vifit, and 
‘then, after proper ceremonials, the lady BeHalton re- 
‘turned home. 


CHAP. If 


Containing various matters 


ONES was no fooner alone, than he eagerly broke 
open his letter, and read us follows : 


‘ Sir, it is impoflible to exprefs what I have fuffered 
® fince you left this houfe; and, as I have reafon to 
4 oak 
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*¢ think you intéhd cqming here again, I have fent Ho~ 


*‘ nour, though fo late at night, as fhe tells me the 


*« knows your lodgings, to prevent you. I charge . 


* you, hy all the regard you have for me, not to think 


* of vifiting here, tor it will certainly be difcovered ; 


‘s nay, | almoft doubt, from fome things which have- 
* dropt from her ladyfhip, that fhe is not already with- 
*¢ out fome fufpicion. Something favourable, perhaps, 
“« may happen: we muft wait with patience; but I 
** once more intreat you, if you have any concern for 
«* my eafe, do not think of returning hither.’ 


This letter adminiftered the fame kind of confolation | 


to poor Jones, which Job formerly received from his - 
friends. Ptfides difappointing all the hopes.which he 


promifed to himfelf from feeing Sophia, he was redu- 
ced to an unhappy dilemma, with regard to lady Bel- 


latton; for thcre are fome certain engagements, which, ' 


as he well knew, do very difficultly admit of any ex- 


cufe for the failure; and to go, after the ftri@ prohi- 


bition of Sophia, he was not to be forced by.any human 
power. At length, after much deliberation, which 


during that night fupplied the place of fleep, he deter- ° 


mined to feign himéfelf fick; for this fuggeited itfelf as 


the only means of failing the appointed vifit, without’ 


incenfing lady Bellafton, which he had more than one 
reafon of defiring to avoid. 
The firtt thing, however, which he did in the morn- 


ing, was to write an anf{wer to Sophia, which he inclo- ° 


fed in one to Honour. He then difpatched another to 
lady Bellafton, containing the above-mentioned excufe; 
and to this he foon received the tollowing anfwer. 


*¢ Tam vexed that I cannot fee you here this after 
© noon, but more concerned for the occafion: take 
“© great care of yourlelf, and have the beftadvice, and 
«* | hope there will be no danger.---[ am fo tormented. 
< all this morning with fools, that [ have fcarce a 
** moment’s time to write to you. Adieu. 


‘* PS. I will endeavour to call on you. this evening 


** at nine.---Be fure to be alone.” 


1 . ‘ Mr 
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Mr Jones now received a vifit from Mrs Miller, 


who, after fome formal introduction, began the fol- 
lowing {peech: * 1 am very forry, Sir,- to wait upon 
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€ you on fuch an occafion ; but I hope you will con- 
fider the ill confequence ‘which it muit be to the re- 
putation of my poor girls, if my houfe fLould once 
be talked of asa houfe of ill fame. I hope you 
won't think me theretore guilty of impertincnce, if 
I beg you not to bring any more ladies in at that 
time of night. The clock had ftruck two betore 


one of them wentaway.’ ‘ I do aifure you, Mae ~ 


dam,’ faid Jones, ‘ the lady who was -here lat night, 
and who ftaid the lateft, (for the other only brought 
me a letter), is a woman of very great faitton, and 
my near relation.’ * I don’t know what fathicn the 


as of,’ anfwered Mrs Miller, * but [ am fure no 


woman of virtue, unlefs a very near relation indeed, 
would vifit a young gentleman at ten at nicht, and 
ftay four hours in his room with him alone; befides, 
Sir, the behaviour of her chairmen fhews wh.it the 
was ; for they did nothing but make jelfls all the 
evening inthe entry, and afked Mr Partridge, in 
the hearing of my own maid, if Madam intended 
to ftay with his mafter all night; with a great deal 
of ftuff not proper to be repeated. I have really a 
great refpect for you, Mr Jones, upon your own 
account; nay, | have a very high obligation to you 
for your generofity to my coufin. Indved [ did not 


know how very good you had been till lately. Little — 


did I imagine to what dreadful courfes the poor 
man’s diltrefs had driven him. Little did I think, 
when you gave me the ten guineas, that vou had 
given them to a highwayman! O heavens! What 
goodne(fs have you thewn ? How you have preferved 
this family! The character which Mr Allworthy 
hath formerly given me of you was, [ find, itriétly 
true. -And indeed, if I had no obligation to you, 
my obligations to him are juch, that on his account 
I fhould fhew you the urmoft re/pe@ in my power. 
—Nay, believe me, dear Mr Janes, if my daugh+ 
ters.and my own reputation were out-of the cate, I 


fhould for your own fake be forry, that 1o pretty a 
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young gentleman fhould converfe with thefe women ; 
but, if you are refolved to do it, I muft beg you to 
take another lodging; for I do not myfelt like to 
have fuch things carried on under my roof, but 
more efpecially upon the account of my girls, who 
have little, Heaven knows, befides their charaéters, 
’ © to recommend them.’ Jones ftarted; and changed 
colour at the name of Allworthy. ‘ Indeed, Mrs 
* Miller,’ anfwered he a little warmly, ‘ [ do not 
* take this at all kind. I will never bring any flander 
* on your houfe; but I muft infift on feeing what 
‘© company I pleafe in my own room; and, if that 
* gives you any offence, I fhal], as foon as I am able, 
‘ look for another lodging.’ * I am forry we mutt 
part then, Sir,’ faid the; ‘ but I am convinced Mr 
¢ Allworthy himfelf would never come within my 
* doors, if he had the leaft fufpicion of my keeping 
* an ill houfe.’ * Very well, Madam,’ faid Jones. 
~-—-‘ I hope, Sir,’ faid the, * you are not angry; 
* for I would not for the world offend any of Mr 
¢ Allworthy’s family. I have not flept.a wink all 
* night about this matter.’ «I am forry | have 
© dilturbed your reft, Madam,’ faid Jones; ‘ but I beg 
* you will fend Partridge up to me immediately;? 
which fhe promifed to do, and then with a very low 
court’fy retired. | 

As foon as Partridge arrived, Jones fell upon him 
tn the moft outrageous manner.——‘ How often,’ 
{aid he, ‘ am I to fuffer for your folly, or rather for 
‘ my own in keeping you? Is that tongue of yours 
* refolved upon my deftruétion ?” © What have I 
$ done, Sir?’ anfwered affrighted Partridge. ‘ Who 
‘ was it gave you authority to mention the ftory of 
‘ the robbery, or that the man you faw here was the 
* perfon ?’—-—* I, Sir?’ cries Partridge. * Now don’t 
* be guilty of a falfhood in denying it,’ faid Jones. 
——* If I did mention fuch a matter,’ anfwers Par- 
tridge, ‘ I am fure 1 thought no harm; for I fhould 
* not have opened my lips, if it had not. been to his 
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_ . © own friends and relations, who, I imagined, would 


-© have let it go no farther’ * But I have a much 
* heavier charge againit you,’ cries Jones, ‘ than this. 
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* How durft you, after all the precautions I gave you, 
¢ mention the name of Mr Allworthy in this houfe ?” 


Partridge denied that he ever had, with many oaths, | 


How elfe, faid Jones, * fhould Mrs Miller be ac- 
quainted that there was any connection between him 
and me? And it is but this moment fhe told me,, 
fhe refpected me on his account.’ ‘O Lord, 
Sir,’ faid Partridge, ‘ I defire only to be heard outs 
and to be fure, never was any thing fo unfortunate ; 
hear me but out, and you will own how wrongfully 
you have accufed me. When Mrs Honour came 
down ftairs laft night, fhe met me in the entry, and 


fhe called me into the parlour to her.’ ‘ Mr Par- 
tridge,’ fays fhe, ‘ what Mr Allworthy is that the 
gentlewoman mentioned? Is it the great Mr All- 
worthy of Somerfetfhire?? *‘ Upon my word, Ma- 
dam,’ fays I, ‘ I know nothing of the matter.’ 
* Sure,’ fays fhe, ¢ your mafter is not the Mr Jones I 
* have heard Mr Allwortby talk of? * Upon my word, 
¢ Madam,’ fays I, ¢‘ I know nothing of the matter.’--- 
‘ Then,’ fays fhe, turning to her daughter, © Nancy, 
fays fhe, * as fure as tenpence this is the very young 
‘ gentleman, and he agrees exadtly with the fquire’s 
* defcription.2 * The Lord above knows who it was 
‘ told her; for I am the arrante(ft villain that ever 
¢ walked upon two legs, if ever it came out of my 
mouth.—---[ promile you, Sir, I can keep a fecret 
- when I am defired. Nay, Sir, fo far was I from 
telling her any thing about Mr Allworthy, that [ 
told her the very direct contrary; for though I did 
not contradia& it at that moment, yet, as fecond 
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fider that fome body murt have informed her, thinks 
Ito myitelf, { will put an end to the tory; and fo 
I went back again into the parlour fome time af- 
terwards, and, fays ], upon my word, fays I, who- 
_ever, fays [, told you that this gentleman was Mr 
Jones; that is, fays i, that this ofr Jones was that 
¢ Mr Jones, told you a confounded lic: and I beg, 
‘Tia © fays 
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afked me when my matter had heard from Mr All- | 
worthy; and to be fure Mrs Miller heard the very 
‘words; and, the moment madam Honour was gone, . 


thoughts they fay are beit, fo, when I came to cone . 
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fays I, you will never mention any fuch matter, 
fay I; tor my matter, fays [, will think I muft have 
told you fo; and I defy any body in the houfe ever 
to fay, | mentioned any fuch word. To be certain, 
Sir, tt is a wonderful thing, and 1 have been think- 
ing with myfelf ever fince, how it was fhe came to 
know it; not but | faw an old woman here tUcther day 
a begging at the door, who looked as like her we 
faw in Warwickihire, that caufed all that mifchief to 
us. To be fure it is never good to pafs by an old 
woman without giving her fomething. efpeciatly if 
fhe Jouks at you; for all the world fhall never per- 
fuade me but that_they have a great power to do 
mifchief, and to be fire I thall never fee an old wo- 
man again, but I fhall think to myfelf, Znfandum, 
Regina, jubes renovare dolorem.’ 
The fimphetty of Partridge fet Jones a-laughing, 
and puta fina] end to his anger, which had indeed 
feldom any long duration in his mind; and, initead 
- of commenting on his defence, he told him, he intend- 
_ ed prefen:ly to. leave thofe lodgings. and ordered him 
to.go and endeavour, to get him others. © 
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Which we hope will be very attentively perufed by young 
7 people of both fexes. 
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ARTRIDGE had no fooner left Mr Jones, 

_ than Mr Nightingale, with whom. he had now 
contracted a great intimacy, came to him, and after 
a fhort falutation faid, ‘So, Tom, [ hear you had 
* company very late laft‘night. Upon my foul, you 
‘ are a happy fellow, who have not been in town 
* above a fortnight, and can keep chairs waiting at 
«your door till two in the morning.’ He then ran on 
with much common-place raillery of the fame kind, 
till Jones at laft interrupted him, faying, ‘ I fuppofe 
* you have received all this information from Mrs 
* Miller, who hath been up here a little while ago to 
-* give me warning. The good woman is afraid, it 
* feems, of the reputation of her daughters.’ * Q 
* fhe is wonderfully ‘nice,’ fays Nightingale, ¢ 2 
* that 


* 
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_* that account; if you remember, fhe would hot le 
* Nancy go with us to the mafquerade.’ “* Nay, up- 
‘on my honour, I’ think fhe’s in the right of it,’ 
fays Jones;** however, I have taken her at her word, 
‘ and have fent Partridge to took for another Jodging.’ 
¢ If you will, fays Nightingale, * we may, 1 believe 
© be again together; for, to tell you a fecret which [ 
¢ defire you won’t mention in the family, I intend to 
* quit the houfe to-day.’ ¢ Whar, hath Mrs 
« Miller given you warning too, my friend?’ cries 
jones. ‘No,’ anfwered the other; * but the rooms 
* are not convenient enough. Befides, I am 
*- grown weary of this part of the town. I want to 
© be nearerthe places of diverficn; fol am going te 
* Pall-mall.’—* And do you intend to make a Jecret 
* of your going away ?? faid Jones. ‘ I promife you,’ 
aniwered Nightingale, * I don’t intend to bilk my 
* lodgings; but [ have a private reafon for not taking. 
* a ftormal leave.’ ‘ Not fo private,’ anfwered Jones 
«“I promife you, I have feen it ever fince the fecond 
day of my coming to the houfe.——Here will be 
fome wet eyes on your departure.—Poor Nancy; I 
pity her, faith!— Indeed, Jack, you have played 
the fool with that girl. Yau ‘have given her a 
longing, which [ am afraid nothing will ever cure 
her of ?—Nightingale anfwered, © What the devil 
would you have me do? Would you have me marry 
her to cure her :’—* No,’ anfwered Joncs,* I would 
not have had you make love to her, as you have often 
‘done in my-prefence. I have been aflonithed at the 
blindnefs of her mother tn never feeing it.’ * Pugh, 
fee it!” cries Nightingale: * What the devil fhould 
fhe fee?? * Why fee,’ faid Jones, ¢ that you have 
made her daughter diftra@edly in love winh you. 
The poor girl cannot conceal it a moment; her eyes 
are never otf from you, and fhe always colours eve! 
ry time you come into the room. Indeed, I pity 
her heartily; for fhe feems to be one of the beft-na- 
tured and honelteft of human creatures.’ * And fo,’ 
anfwered Nightingale, § according to your doctrine, 
* one mutt pot amufe one’s fclf by any common gal. 
‘ anuies with women, for fear they fhould fall ine. 

Ji 3 : ¢ Ice 
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very ferioufly, § I-do not fuppofe fo ill of you; nay, | 
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love with us.’ * Indeed, Jack,’ faid Jones, ‘ you 
wilfully mifunderftand me; I do. not fancy women 
are fo apt to fall in love; bat you’ have gone far 
beyond common gallantries..—* What, do you fup- 
pofe,’ fays Nightingale, ¢ that we have been a-bed 
together?’ *‘ No, upon my honour,’ anfwered Jones 


I will go farther, 1 do not imagine you have laid 
a regular premeditated fcheme for the deftruction 
of the quiet of a poor little creature, or have even 
forefeen the confequence; for I am fure thou art a 


very good-natured fellow; and fuch a one can ne-_ 


ver be guilty of a cruelty of that kind; but at the 
fame time you have pleafed your.own vanity, with- 
out confidering that this poor girl was made‘a {a- 
crifice to it; and, while you have had no defign 
but of amufing an idle hour, you have actually 
given her reafon to flatter herfelf, that you had the 
moft ferious defigns in her favour. Prithee, Jack, 
aniwer me honeltly: to what have tended all thofe 
elegant and lufcious defcriptions of happinefs ari- 
fing from violent and mutual fondne(s; all thofe 
warn profeflions of tendernefs, and generous difin- 
terelted love? Did you imagine fhe would not apply 
them? Or, fpeak ingenuonfly, did you not intend 
fhe fhousJd?? * Upon my foul, Tom,’ cries Nightin- 


gale, « I did not think this was tn thee. Thou wilt 
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make an admirable parfon.— So, I fuppofe, you 
would not go to bed to Nancy now, if fhe would 
let you??—* No,’ tries Jones, ‘ may | be d—n’d if 
I would.” ‘: ‘Tom, Tom,’ aniwered Nightingale, 
lait night ; remember laft night, 


¢ .-.When ev’ry eye was clos’d, and the pale moon, 
¢ And filent ftars fhone confcious of the theft.’ 


* Look’e, Mr Nigh:ingale,’ faid’ Jones, § I am 
no canting hypacrite, nor do I pretend to the gift 
of chaftity, more than my neighbours. I have been 
guilty with women, I own it; but am not confcious 
that I have ever injured any.---Nor would I, to pro- 
cure pleafure to myfelf, be knowingly the caufe of 
mifery to any human being’. 
: ” ¢ Well, 
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‘ Well, well,’ faid Nightingale, ‘ I believe you, 
« and | am convinced you acquit me of any fuc 
¢ thing.’ . 

‘ I do, from my heart, anfwered Jones, * of ha- 
* ving debauched the girl, but not from having gained 
© her affections.’ . 

‘ If I have,’ faid Nightingale, * I am forry for its 
but time and abfence will foon wear off fuch im- 
preflions. It is a receipt I-muft take mvfelf; for, 
to confefs the truth to you,—I never liked any girl | 
half fo much in my whole life; but I muit let yoa 
into the whole fecret, Tom. My father hath pro- 
vided a match for me with a woman [ never faws; 
and fhe is now coming to town, in order for me to 
make my addrefles to her.’ . 

At thefe words Jones burft into a loud fit of laugh- 
ter; when Nightingale cried,—* Nay, prithee don’t 
* tu.n me into ridicule, The devil take me if I am 
* not half-mad about this matter! my poor Nancy! 
« Oh Jones, Jones, I wifh I had a fortune in my own 
© poffeffion.’ | 

‘ I heartily wifh you had,’ cries Jones; ‘ for, if this 
© be the cafe, I fincerely pity you both; but furely 
« you don’t intend to go away without taking your 
* leave of her ?’ 

‘ I would not,’ anfwered Nightingale, * undergo the - 
¢ pain of: taking leave for ten thoufand pound; be. 
* fides, [am convinced, inftead of anfwering any good 
‘ purpofe, it would only ferve to inflame my poor 
6 
¢ 
¢ 
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Nancy the more. 1 beg therefore you would not 
mention a word of it to day, and in the evening, 
or to-morrow morning, I intend to depart.” _ 
Jones promifed he wonld not, and faid, upon re- 
fle@ion he thought as he had determined and was 
udliged to leave her, he took the molt prudent me- 
. thod. He then told Nightingale, he thould be very 
glad to lodge in the fame houfe with him; and it was 
accordingly agreed between them, that Nightingale 
fhould procure him either the ground floor, or the 
two pair of ftairs; for the young gentleman himfelf 
was to occupy that which was between them. 7 
: 1S 
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This Nightingale, of whom we. fhall be prefently 
obliged to fay a little gore, was in the ordinary tran& 
actions of life a man of ftri& honour, and, what is 
more rare among young gentlemen of the town, one 
of ftri& honelty too; yet in the affairs of love he was 
fowewhat loofe in his morals; not that he was even 
here as void of principle as gentlemen fometimes are 
and oftener affeét to be: but it is certain he had been 
guilty of fome indefenfible treachery to women, and 
tad in accertain myltery, called Making love, prac- 
tifed many deceits, which if he had uied in trade, 
he would have been counted the greateit villain upon 
earth, 

But as the world, I know not well for what reafon, 
degree to fee this treachery in a better light, he was fo 
far frout being afhamed of his iniquities of this kind, 
that he gloried in them, and would often boalt of his 
{kill in gaining of women, and his triumphs over their 
hearts, for which he had before this time received 
fome rebukes from Jones, who always expreiled great 
bitternefs againft any mifbehaviour to the fair’ part 
of the fpecies,. who, if confidered, he faid, as they 
ought to be, in the light of the deareft triends, were 
to be cultivated, honoured, and careffed with the ute . 
rooft Tove and tendernefs; but, if regarded as ene- 
mies, were a conqueft of which a man ought rather 
to be alhamed than to value himfelf upon it. 


CHAP. V. 
AA fhort account of the hiftory of Mrs Miller. 


ONES this day ate a pretty good dinner for a fick 
man, that is to fay, the larger half of a fhoulder 

of mutton. In the afternoon he received an invitativua 
from Mrs Miller to drink tea; for that good woman 
haviog learnt, either by means of Partridge, or by 
fome other means natural or fupernatura}, that he 
had a connection with Mr Allworthy, could not endure 
the thoughts of parting with him in an angry manner. 
Jencs accepted the invitation; and no fooner was 
the tea-kettle removed, and the girls fent out of the 
room, 
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room, than the widow, without much. preface, began | 
as follows: ‘ Well, there are very furprifing things 
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happen in this world; but certainly it isa wondertul 
bufinefs, that I thould have a relation of Mir All- 
worthy in my houfe, and never know any thing of 
the matter. Alas! Sir, you little imayine what a_ 
friend that beft of gentlemen hath been co me and 
mine. Yes, Sir, | am not afhamed to own it; it is 
owing to his goodneds, that I did not long fince perith 
for want, and Jeave my poor little wretctes, two def- 
titute, helplefs, friendlefs orphans, to the care or. 
rather to the cruelty of the world. 

‘ You mult know, Sir, though Tam now reduced 
to get my living by letting lodgings, I was born 
and bred a gentlewoman. My tatoer was an officer 
of the army, and died ina confiderable rank: but 
he lived up to his pay; and-as that expired with 
him, his family, at his death, became beggars. We 
were three filters. One ot us had the good luck to 
die foon after of the fmalJl-pox: a lady was fo kind 
as to take the fecond, gut of charity, as fhe ijaid, to 
wait upon her. Whe mother of this lady had been 
a fervant to my grandmother ; and having inherited 
a vatt fortune from her Ficher: which he had got 
by pawnbroking, was married to a gentleman of 
great eftate and “fathion. She ufed my filter fo bare 
baroufly, often upbraiding her with ber birth and po- 
verty, calling her in derifion a gentlewoman, that I 
believe {he.at length broke the heart of the poor girl. 
In fhort, ihe likewife died within a twelvemonth atter 
my father. Fortune thought proper to provide better’ 
for me, and within a month from his deceate I was 
married toa clergyman, who hed been my Sover 
a long time before, and who had been very ill-ufed 


_by my father on that account: for though my poor 


father could not give any of us a {hilling, yet he bred 
us up as delicately, confidered us, and would have 
us confider ourfelves, as highly as if we had been 
the richett heireiles. But my dear huiband forgot all 
this ufage, and the moment we were become father. 
lets he immediately renewed his addrefles to me fo 
warmly, that 1, who always liked, and now more 

* than 
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than ever efteemed him, foon complied. Five years 
did I live in a ftate of perfe& happinefs with that beft 
of men, ’till at lat—Obh! cruel, cruel fortune, that 
ever feparated us, that deprived me of the kindeft 
ef hufbands, and my poor girls of the tendereft 
parent.— O my poor girls! you never knew the 
blefling which ye lolt—Llam afhamed, Mr Jones, 
of this womanith ‘weaknefs; but I fhall never men- 
tion him without tears..—* I ought rather, Ma- 
dam,’ faid Jones, ‘to be afhamed that I do not ac- 
company you.’---* Well, Sir,’ continued fhe, * I was 
now left a fecond time ina much worfe condition 
than before ; befides the terrible affiGtion I was to en- 
counter, I had now two children to provide for; 
and was, if poflible, more pennylefs than ever, 


-when that great, that good, that glorious man, Mr 


Allworthy, who had fome little acquaintance with 


‘my hufband, accidentally heard of my diftrefs, and 


immediately writ this Jetter tome. Here, Sir, 
here it is; I put it into my pocket to fhew it you. 
This is the Ietter, Sir; 1 muf& and will read it to 
you. 


‘© MapAm, 


Heartily condole with you on your late grievous. 
lofs, which your own good fenie, and the ex- 


‘ cellent Ieflons you muft have learnt from the wor- 


thicft of men, will better enable you to bear, than 
any advice which I am capable of giving. Nor 
have 1 any doubt that you, whom I have heard to be 
the tendereft of mothers, will fuffer any immoderate 
indulgence of grief to prevent you from difcharging 


your duty to thofe poor infants, who now alone 


ftand in need of your tendernefs, : 

“© However, as you muft be fuppofed at prefent 
to be incapable of much worldly confideration, 
you will pardon my having ordered a perfon to 
wait on you, and to pay you twenty guineas, 
which [ beg you will accept ’titl I have the plea- 


jure of fceing you, and believe me to be, Ma- 
dam, &c.” 


‘ This 
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¢ This letter, Sir, I received within a fortnight after 
the irreparable lofs I have mentioned, and within a 
fortnight afterwards, Mr Allworthy,—the bleffed 
Mr Allworthy, came to pay me a vifit, when he 
placed me in the houfe where you now fee me, yave 
me a large fum of money to furnith it, and fettled 


- an annuity of sol. a year upon me,. which I have 


conitantly received ever fince. Judge then, Mr 
Jones, in what regard I muft hold a benefactor, to 
whom I owe the prefervation of my life, and of 
thofe dear children, for whofe fake alone my life is 
valuable. Do not, therefore, think me imperti- 
nent, Mr Jones, (fince I muft efteem one for whom 
1 know Mr Allworthy hath fo much value) if I’ 
beg you not to converfe with thefe wicked: women. 
You are a young gentleman, and doa not know half 
their artful wiles. Do not be angry with me, Sir, 
for what I faid upon account of my houfe; you 
mult be fenfible it would be the ruin of my poor 
dear girls. Befides, Sir, you cannot but be ac- 
quainted, that Mr Allworthy himfelf would never 
forgive my conniving at fuch matters, and particu- 
larly with you” 

‘ Upon my word, Madam,’ faid Jones, * you need . 
make no farther apology; nor do I in the leaft take 
any thing ill you have faid: but give me leave, as 
no one can have more value than myfelf for Mr 
Allworthy, to deliver you from one miftake, which 
perhaps, would not be altogether for his honour: I 
do affure you, I am no relation of his.’ 

* Alas! Sir,’ anfwered fhe, § J know you are not. 
I know very well who you are; for Mr Allworthy 
hath told me all: but I do affure you, had you been 
twenty times his fon, he could not have expreffed 
more regard for you, than he hath often exprefled in 


my prefence, You need not be afhamed, Sir, of what 


you are; I promife you no good perfon will efteem 
you the lefs on that account. No, Mr Jones; the 
words, ‘ difhonourable birth,” are nonfenfe, as my 
dear, dear hufband ufed to fay, unlefs the word, 


s* difhonourable” be applicd to the parents; for the 


cuil- 
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¢ children can derive no real difhonour from an a& 
“ of which they are entirely innocent.’ 

Here Jones heaved a deep fizh, and then faid, 
Since [ perceive, Madam, you really do know me, 
and Mr Allworthy hath thought proper to men- 
tion my name to you; and fince you have been fo 
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quaint you with fome more circumftances concern- 
* ing mytelf.? And thefe Mrs Miller having expreffed 
great defire and curiofity to hear, he began and re- 
Jated to her his whole hittory,. without once mention- 
ing the name of Sophia. 

‘There is a kind of fympathy in honeft minds, by 
means of which they give an eafy credit to each other. 
~ Mrs Miller believed all which- Jones told her to be 
true, and exprefled much pity and concern for him. 
She was beginning to comment on the ftory, but Jones 
interrupted her; for as the hour of affiznation now 
drew nigh, he began to ftipulate for a fecond inter- 
view with the lady that evening, which he promifed 
fhould be the Jaft «. her houfe ; fwearing, at the fame 
time, that fhe was one of great diltinéion, and that 
nothing but what was entirely innocent was to pafs 
between them; and I do firmly believe he intended to 
keep his word. 

Mrs Miller was at length prevailed on, and Jones 
departed to his chamber, where he fat alone till twelve 
o'clock, but no lady Bellafton appeared. 

_As we have faid that this Jady had a great affection 
for Jones, and as it muit have appeared that fhe really 
had fo, the reader may perhaps wonder at the firlt 


failure of her appointment, as fhe apprehended him to’ 
be confined by ficknefs, a feafon when friendfhip feems 


moft torequire fuch vifits. This behaviour, therefore, 
in the lady, may, by fome, be condemned as unna- 
tural; but that is not our fault; for our bufineis is 
only to record truth, 
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explicit with me as to your own affairs, 1 will ace - 
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Containing a fcexe which we doubt not will affect all our 
readvrs. . 


M R Jones clofed not his eyes during all the former - 


part of the night; not owing to any uneafi- 
‘nels which he conceived at being dilappointed by lady 
Bellafton ; nor was Sophia herielf, though moft of his 
-waking hours were jultiy to be charged to her account, 
the prefent caufe of difpelling his ilumbers. In fad, 
‘poor Jones was one of the beit-natured fellows alive, 
and had all that weakneis which is called compatiion, 
-and which diitinguilhes this imperfect character from 
that noble firmnels of mind, which rolls a man, as it 
were, within himielf, and, lke a polifhed bow], enables 
him to run through the world, without being once 
_ ftopped by the calamities which happen to others. He 
‘could not help, therefore, compaflionating the fituation 
of poor Nancy, whote love tor Mr Nightingale feemed 
to him fo apparent that he was altonithed at the blind- 
efs of her mother, who had more than once the pre- 


“ceeding evening remarked to him the great change tn. 


the temper of her daughter, ‘ who from being,’ the 
faid, * one of the livelieit, merrieft girls in the world, 
* was, on a iudden, become all gloom and melan- 
* choly.’ | 
Sleep, however, at length got the better of all re- 
fiftance; and now, as if be had already been a dcity 
as the ancients imagined, and an otlended one too, he 
‘feemed to enjoy his dear-bought conqueit.—To fpeak 
fimply, and without any metaphor, Nir Jones flept till 


eleven the next morning, and would perhaps have. 


continued in the fame quiet fituation much longer, had 
not a violent uproar awakened him. 
Partridge was now fummoned, who, being afked 
“what was the matter, anfwered, € That there was a 
* dreadful hurricane below ftairs; that Miis Nancy 
* wasin fits; and that the other fitter, and the mother 
* were both crying and lamenting over her.’ Jones 
expredled much concern at this news, which Pariridge 
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endeavoured to relieve, by faying with a fmile, * he 
* fancied the young lady was in:no danger of death; 
* for that Sufan (which was the name of the maid) 
« had given him to underftand, it was nothmg more 
than a. common affair. In fhort,’ faid he, « Mifs 
Nancy hath had a mind to be as wife as her mother, 
that’s all; fhe was a little hungry it feems, and fo 
fat down to dinner before grace was faid; and fo 
there is a child coming for the foundling-hofpital? 
Prithee leave thy ftupid jefting,’ cries Jones, * Is 
the mifery of thefe poor wretches a fubject of mirth! 
Go immediately to Mrs Miller, and tell her, I beg 
leave -----Stay, you will make fome blunder; I will 
« go myfelf; for fhe defired me to breakfaft with her.’ 
He then rofe, and drefled himfelf as fait as he could; 
and while he was drefling, Partridge, notwithitanding 
many fevere rebukes, could not avoid throwing forth 
wertain pieces of brutality, commonly called rat on 
this occafion. Jones was no fooner drefled, than he 
‘walked down ftairs, and knocking at the door, was 
prefently admitted by the maid into the outward par- 
Jour, which was as empty of-company as it was of any 
apparatus for eating. Mrs Miller was m the inner 
xoom with her daughter, whence the maid prefenthy 
‘brought a meflage to Mr Jones, ‘ that her mitftrefs 
* hoped he would excufe the difappointment, but an 
“ accident had happened, which made it impoffible 
“ for her to have the pleafure of his company at break- 
. * faft that day; and begged his pardon for not fend- 
+ ing him up notice fooner.’ ¢ Jones defired fhe would 
« give herfe}f no trouble about-any thing fo trifling as 
« his difappointment; that he was heartily forry for 
“ the occafion; and that if he could be-of any fervice 
« to her, fhe might command him.’ - : 

He had fcarce fpoke thefe words, when Mrs Miller, 
who heard them all, fudderly threw open the door, 
and coming ont to him. m,a flood of tears, faid, 
4 O Mr Jones, you are certainly one of the beft 
* young men alive. I give you a thoufand thanks 
* for your kind offer of your fervice! but, alas! Sir, 
# it is out of your power to-preferve nly poor girl.— 
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O- my. ghild, my child! fhe is undone, fhe is ruined 
: for ever !* *[ hope, Madam,’ faid Jones, ‘ no vil- 
-fain,’----* O Mr Jones,’ faid fhe, * that villain who. 
-yefterday left my lodgings, hath betrayed my poor 
girl; hath deftroyed her.----[ know you are a m.% 
~of honour. You have a good --a noble heart, Mr 
Jones. The actions to which I have been mytelfa 
« witnefs, could proceed from no other. [ will tell 
¢ you all; nay, indeed, it is impofhble,. after what 
¢- hath happened, to keep ita fecret. That Nightingale, 
¢ that barbarous villain hath undone my daughter. 
¢ She is---fhe is----oh ! Mr Jones, my. girl is witlr 
¢ child by him ; and in that condition he hath defert- 
¢ ed her. Here! here, Sir, is his-cruel letter : reac 
¢ it, Mr Jones, and tell me if fuch another moniter 
© lives.’ | | 3 
The letter was as follows,, 


neeaanaa 


«© Dear Nancy,- a r 
. As I found it impoffible to mention to you 
‘ what, lL: am afraid, will be no lefs fhocking 


“ to you, than: it is to me, I have taken this method 


cs 
64 


mediately paying my addreffes to‘a young lady of 
** fortune, whom he hath provided for my---I need 
“* ‘not write the detelted word. Your own good under- 
* ftanding will make you fenfible, how entirely | amt 
** obliged to an obedience, by which I fhall: be for ever 
excluded from your dear arms. The fondne{s of 
** your mother may encourage you to truft her. witht 
“ the unhappy confequence of our love, which may 
* be eafily kept a fecret from the world, and for which, 
“ I will take care to provide, as I willtor you. 1 wifit 
** you may feel leis on this account than I have fuf- 
.“ fered :sbut fummon all your fortitude to your 
** affiittance, and forgive and forget the man, whom 
** nothing but the profpect of certain ruin could have 
“ forced to write this tter. I bid you forget me, FE 
** mean only as a lover ; but the beft of friends you | 
“ hall ever find in 
“ Your faithful, though unhappy,. 
. és J. 
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to inform: you, that my father infifts upon my im- 
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When Jones had read this letter, they both food 


filent during a minute, looking at each other ; at lait 
he began thus:~-* I cannot exprefs, Madam, how 


4 


much I am fhocked at what I have read ; yet let me. 


**beg you, in one particular, to take the writer’s ad- 
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vice. Contider the reputation of your daughter. 
‘It is gone, it is loft, Mr Jones,’ cried fhe, 
as well as her innocence. She received the letter 
in a room fuil of company, and immediately f{woon- 
ing away upon opening it, the contents were known 
to every one prefent. But the lofs of her repu- 
tation, bad as it is, 1s not the worft; I-fhall lofe 
my child ; fhe hath attempted twice to deftroy her- 
felfalready : and.though the hath been hitherto pre- 


vented, vows fhe will. not out live it, nor could | 


myie¢if out-live any accident of that nature. What 
then will become of my Itle Betiy, a helplefs in- 
fant orphan ? And the poor little wretch will, I be- 
lieve, break her heart at the miferies with which 
fhe fees her filter and mytelf diftracted, while the 
is ignorant of the caufe,—O ’tis the molt fenfible, 
and beft natured jittle thing. The barbarous cruet 
hath deftroyed us all. O my poor children ! 
Is this the reward of all my eares? Is this the fruit 
of all my profpects ? Have | fo chearfully under- 
gone ali the labours and duties of a mother? Have 
I been fo tender of their infaney, fo careful of their 


, education? Have I been toiling fo many years, 
denying myfelf even the conveniencies of life, to. 


provide fome little fuftenance for them, to lofe one 
or both in fuch a manner ?’. * Indeed, Madam,” 


aid Jones, with tears in his eyes, ‘I pity you from 


my fonl’——* QO Mr Jones,’ anfwered ~he, ‘ ever 
you, though I know the goodnefs of your heart, 
can have no idea of what I feel. The beft, the 
kindett, and moft dutiful of children | O my poor 


Nancy, the darling of my foul! the delight of my 


eyes; the pride of my hearé: too much, indeed, 
my pride; for to thole foolifh, ambitious hopes, 
arifing from her beauty, I owe herruin, Alas! [ 
faw with pleafure the itking which this young man 
had for ber, I thought it an honourable affection ; 


‘ and | 
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* and flattered my foolifh vanity with the thoughts of 
« feeing her married to one fo much her {uperior. 
‘ And a thoufand times in my prefence, nay, often 
< in yours, he hath-endeavoured to footh and encou- 
rage thefe hopes by the molt generous expreffions- 
of difinterelted love, which he hath always cirected: 
to my poor girl, and which I,. as well as fhe, be- 
lieved to be real. Could.I have believed that thefe 
were only {nares laid to betray the innocence of my’ 
child, and for the ruin: of us all ??—At thefe words 
little Betfy came. running into the room, crying,. 
* Dear Mamma, for heaven's fake come to my filler 5 
‘ for fhe isin another fit, and my coufin can’t hold: 
© her” Mrs Miller immediately obeyed the fum~ 
mons; but firft ordered Betfy to ftay with Mr Jones, 
and begged him to entertain. her a few minutes,. 
faying, in the. moft pathetic voice, * Good-heaven 
* Jet me prelerve one of my children at leaf.’ 

Jones, in comphance with thts requeft, drd all he- 
could to comfort the little girl, though he was, im 
reality, himfelf very highly affected with Mrs Miller's: 
ftory. He told her, * her filter would be. foon very 
well again; that by taking on in that manner, fhe 
would not only make her fulier worfe, but make her 
mother iJl tuo.’ * Indeed, Sir,’ fays fhe,* L would 
not do any thing to hurt them for the world. E 
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cry. But my poor filter can’t fee me cry. L. 
am afraid the will never be able. to fee. me cry any 
more. Indeed, I can’t part with her;. indeed f£ 
can’t—And then poor Mamma too, what will bee 
* come of her?—She fays fh: will die too, and Jeave 
me: but [ am refolved 1 won’t be Ieft behind.” 
And are you not afraid to die, my little Betfy 2? faids 
Jones. ‘ Yes, anfwered the,‘ I was always afraid to dies 

© becaufe I mutt have left my Mamma, and-my fiiter ;. 

* but I am not afraid to go any where with thofe | love.” 
Jones was fo pleafed with. this: anfwer,. that he: 
eagerly kiflzd the child; and fcon after Mrs Miller 
_ returned, faying, § She. thanked Heaven, Nancy was. 
* now come to herfelf. And now, Betfy,’ fays the,. 
¢ you may goin; for your fifter. is better, and. longs: 
k 3. * to. 
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would rather burit my heart than they fhould fee me: 
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* to fee you.’ She then turned to Jones, and began 
to renew her apologies for having difappointed bim 
of bis breaktalt. 

‘© IT hope, Madam,’ faid-Jones,* I fhall have a 
more exquilite repalt than any you could have pro- 
vided for me. This, 1] aflure you, will be the cafe, 
if € can do any fervice to this little family of love. 
But whatever fuccefs may attend my endeavours, § 
am refolved to attempt it. I] am very much de- 
ceived in Mr Nightingale, if, notwithitandia 
what hath happened, he hath not much Sonine 
of heart at the bottom, as well as a very violent affec- 
tion for your daughter. It this be the cafe, [ think 
the picture which I thall lay before him, will affe& 
him, Endeavour, Madam, to comfort yourlelf and 
Mits Nancy, as well as youcan. I will go inftantly in 
queft of Mr Nightingale; and I hope to bring you 
good news.” a © : 
Mrs Miller fell upon her knees, and invaked all the 
bleflings of heaven upon Mr Jones, to which fhe af- 
terwards added the moft paffionate expreflions of gra< 
titude.’ He then departed to find Mr Nightingale, 
and the good woman retutned to comfort her daughter, 
who was iomewhat cheered at what her mother told hers 
and both joined in reiounding the praifes of Mr Jones. 
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C H A P. VUE. 
The interview between Mr Fones and Mr Nightingale. 


HE good or evil we confer on others, very of- 

ten, [ believe, rycoris on ourfelves. For as 
men of a bergen difpofition enjoy their own acts of be- 
Neficence, equatly with thofe to- whom they are done, 
to there are icarce any natures fo entirely diabolical, 
as to be capable of doing injurtes, without paying 
themfelves fome pangs, for the ruin whieh they bring 
on their fellow-creatures. . 

Mr Nightingale, at leaft, was not fuch a perfom 
QOn the contrary, Jones found him in his new lodgings, 
fitting melancholy by the fire, and filently lamenting 
the unhappy fituation in which be had placed poor 

- . Nancy. 
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Nancy. He no fooner faw his friend appear, than he 
arote ha(tily to meet him, and after much congratu- 
Jation fuid, ‘ Nothing conld be more opportune thar 
¢ this kind vifits for I was never more in the fpleen in. 
. © my lite.’ 
* Iam forry,’ anfwered Jones, ‘ that [ bring news. 
very unlikely to reiteve you; nay, what I am con- 
vinced muit, ef all other, thock you the molt. How- 
ever, itis neceflary you fhould know wm. Without 
further preface then, I come to you, Mr Nightingale, 
¢ from a worthy family, which you have involved in 
€ mifery and ruin.” Mr Nightingale changed colour 
at thefe words ; but Jones, without regarding it, pro- 
ceeded in the livelielt manner to paint the tragical 
ftory, with which the reader was acquamted in the lait 
ehapter. | 
Nightingale never once interrupted the narration, 
though he difcovered violent emotions at many parts 
ef it. But when it was concluded, after fetching a 
deep figh, he faid, * What you tell me, my friend, 
© affects mein the tendereft manner. Sure there never 
¢ was fo curfed an accident as the poor girl’s betray- 
* ing my letter. Her reputation might otherwife have 
* been fafe, and the affair might have remained a 
* profound fecret ; and then the girl might have gone 
* off never the worfe; for many fuch things happen 
¢ in this town; and, if the hufband fhould fufpect a 
© little when tt is too late, it will be his wiler conduc 
6 
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to conceal his fufpicion both from his wife and the 
world’ 3 
‘ Indeed, my friend,’ anfwered Jones, * this could 
not have been the cafe with your poor Nancy. You 
have fo entirely gained her affection, that it is the 
© Jofs of you, and not of her reputation, which afflicts 
¢ her, and will end tn the deitruGton of her and her 
€ family.’ * Nay, for that matter, 1 promife you,’ 
cries Nightingale, ‘ the hath my affections fo abiolutely, 
_ © that my wite, whoever fhe is to be, will have very 
* little thare inthem.”? * And is it poilible then,’ faid 
Jones, ‘ you can think of deferting her?’ * Why, 
* what can I do?’ antwered the other. * Afk Mifs 
* Nancy,’ replied Jones warmly. * Io the condition 
* to 
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to which you have reduced her, I fincerely think.fhe 
ought to determine what reparation you fhall make 
her. Her intereit alone, and not yours, ought to be 
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ry 


than fulfil the expectations of her family and her 
own? Nay, I fincerely. tell you, they were mine too, 
ever fince { firft faw you together. You will pardon 
me, if { prefume on the friendihip you have favoured. 


poor creatures. But your own heart will belt fug- 


your conduct, to perfuade the mother, as well as the. 
daughter, into an opinion, that you defigned ho- 
nqurably; and if fo, though there may have been- 
no direct promife of marriage in the cafe, I will leave 
so your own good underftanding,. how far you are. 
bound to proceed.’ 

« Nay, I muft not only confefs what you have. 
‘hinted,’ faid Nightingale ; ‘ but J am afraid, even 
that very promife you mention I have given.’ ‘ And. 
can you, after owning that,’ faid Jones, “ hefitate a 
moment?’ Contider, my friend,’ anfwered the other,. 
I know you are aman of honour, and would ad- 
vife no.one to act contrary to its rules; if there 
were no other objection, can J, after this publication. 
of Her diigrace, think of fuch an alliance with 
honour:’ * Undoubtedly,’ replied Jones, ‘ and the 
very beft. and trueft honour, which ts goodnefs, re- 
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you with honour be guilty of having, under falfe 
pretences, deceived a young woman and her family, 
and of having, by thefe means, treacheroufly robbed 
her of her innocence? Can you. with honour be 
the knowing, the wilfel- occafion, nay, the artful- 
contriver of the ruin of a human being? Can you 
with honour dettroy the fame, the. peace, nay pro= 
bably both the life and foul too of this creature? 
Can honour bear the thought, that this creature is a 
tender, -helplefs, defencelefs, young woman? @& 
‘ young woman who loves, who dadts on you, who 
oe 6: dies 
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your fole confideration. But; if you afk me what’ 
you fhall do, what can you do lelfs,’ cries Jonesy. 


me with, moved as 1 am with compaffion. for thofe- 


geit to you, whether you have never intended, by: - 


quires it of you. As you mention a fcruple of this 
kind, you will give me leave to examine it. Can’ 
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dies for you; who hath placed. the utmoft confi 
dence in your promifes; and to that confidence 
hath facrificed every thing which is dear to her? 
Can bonour fupport fuch contemplations as thele a. 
moment 

* Common fenfe indeed,’ faid Nightingale, * wars 
rauts all you fay; but yet you well know the opie 


“nion of the world is fo contrary to it, that if I was 


to marry a whore, though my own, I fhould be 
afhamed of ever fhewing my face again.’ 


‘© Fie upon it, Mr Nightingale,’ fatd Jones, ‘ do 


not call her by fo ungenerous a name; when. you. 
promifed to marry her, fhe became your wite; and 
the hath finned more againit prudence than virtue. 
And what is this world, which you would be afhamed. 


‘to face, but the vile, the foolilh, and the profligate ? 


Forgive me, if I fay fuch a fhame muit proceed trom 


falte modeity, which always attends fale honour 


as its {hadow---But I am well aflured there is not a 
man of real fenfe and goodneis in the world, who 
‘would not honour and appland the adtion.. Buty. 
admit no other would, would not your own heart, 


‘my friend, applaud #? And do not the warm, 


rapturous fentations which we feel from the con- 
{cioutnefs of an honeft, noble, generous benevo- 
lent action, convey more delight to the mind, than 
the undeferved praife of milhons? Set the alterna- 
tive fairly before your eyes. On the one fide, fee 


‘this poor, unhappy, tender, believing girl, in the 


arms of ber wretched mother, breathing her laft. 
Hear her breaking her heart in agonies, lighing out 
your name; and Jamenting, rather than acculing,. 
the cruelty which weighs her down to de(ftruction. 
Paint to your imagination the circumftances of hee 
tond, defpairing parent, driven to madnefs, or per- 
haps to death, by the lofs of her lovely daughter. . 


View the poor, helpicts, orphan-infant; and, when. 


your mind hath dwelt a moment only on fuch ideas, 
confider yourfelt as the caufe of all the ruin of this 
poor, little, worthy, defencelefs family. On the 
other fide, confider yourlelf as relieving them from 


their temporary fulferings. Think with what joy, 


‘ with 
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with what tranfports, that lovely: creature will fly to 
your arms. See her blood returning to her pale 
cheeks, her fire to her languid eyes, and raptures-to 
her tortured breaft. Confider the exultations of her 
mother, the happinefs of all. Think of this little 
family made, ky one act of yours, completely happy. 
Think of this alternative; and fure I. am milftaken- 
in my friend, if it requires any long deliberation, 
whether he will fink thefe wretches down for ever, 
or, by one generous, noble refolution, raife them: 
all from the brink of mifery and defpair to the higheft 
pitch of human happinefs. Add tothis but one con- 
fideration more; the confideration that it is your 
duty fo to do—That the mifery from which you wilk 
relieve thefe poor people, is -the mifery which you’ 
yourfelf have wilfully brought upon them.’ 
‘O my dear friend,’ cries Nigtingale, * I wanted: 
not your eloquence to roufe me. I pity poor Nancy 
from my foul, and would willingly give any thing: 
in my power, that no familiarities had ever patled 
between us. Nay, believe me, I Had many ftrug-. 
gles with my paffion, before I could prevail. with- 
myfelf to write that cruel letter, which hath caufed 
all the mifery in that unhappy family.. If { had no 
inclinations to confult but my own, I. would marry 
her to-morrow morning: I would, by Heaven ; but: 
you will eafily imagine how impoflfible it would be 
to prevail on my father to confent to fuch a match 3; 
befides, he hath provided another for me; and to- 
morrow, by his exprefs command, I am to wait or 
the lady.’ | 
« ] haye not the honour to know your father,’ faid 
ones; * but fuppofe he could be perfuaded, would 
you yourfelf confeut to the only means of preferving= 
thefe poor people ?? * As eagerly as 1 would purfue 
my happinefs,’ aafwered Nightingale; ‘ for J never 
fhall find itin any other woman.—O my dear friend, 
could you imagine what [ have felt within thefe 
twelve hours for my poor girl, I am convinced fhe 
would not engrofs all your pity. FPaffion leads me 
only to her; and, if I had any foolifh feruples of ho- 
nour, you have fully fatisfied them: Could my ta- 
: a « ther 
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‘ther be induced to comply with my defires, nothing 
would be wanting to.complete my own happinefs, 
oy that of my Nancy.’ 
*¢ Then I am refolved to undertake it,’ faid Jones. 
“You muft not be angry with me, in whatever light 
it may be neceflary to fet this affair, which, you 
may depend on it, could not otherwife be long hid 
from him; for things of this nature make a quick ° 
progrefs, when once they get abroad, as this us- 
happily hath already. Befides, fhould any fatal ac- 
cident follow, as, upon my foul, I am afraid will, 
unle{s immediately prevented, the public would ring 
of your name in a manner, which, if your father 
hath common humanity, muft offend him. If you 
will therefore tell me, where I may find the old gen- 
tleman, I will not lofe a moment in the bufinefs; 
which, while 1 purfue, you cannot do a more gene- 
rous action than by paying a vifit to the poor girl. 
‘* You will find I have not exaggerated in the account 
“© J] have given-of the wretchednefs of the family.’ 
Nightingale immediately confented to the propo- 
fal; and now having acquainted Jones with his fa- . 
‘ther’s lodging, and the coffee-houfe where he would 
‘mott probably find him, he hefitated a moment, and 
‘then faid, * My dear Tom, you are going to under-. 
‘© take animpomibility. If you knew my father, you 
would never think of obtaining his confent Stay, 
there'is one way Suppoie you told him I was 
already marfied, it might be eafier to reconcile him 
to the faa after it was done; and, upon my ho-. 
* nour, Lam fo affected with what you have faid, 
*¢ and I love my Nancy fo paflionately, I almoft with 
“€ it was done, whatever might be the confequence.’ 
Jones greatly approved the hint, and promifed to 
apurfue it. They then feparated, Nightingale to vifit 
‘his Nancy, and Jones in queft of the old gentleman. 
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C HA P. VII. | 
What paffed hetween Fones and old Mr Nightingales 


with the arrtval of a perfon not yet mentioned in this 
biftory. = 


OrwitHstanpine the fentiment of the RSman 
7 fatirift, which- denies the divinity of fortune, 
and the opinion of Seneca to the fame purpofe, Cr. 
cero, who was I believe a wifer man than either of 
them, exprefsly holds the contrary; and certain it is, 
there.are fome incidents in life fo very ftrange and 
unaccountable, that it feems to require -more- than 
human fkill and forefight in producing them, | : 

Of this kind was what now happened to jones, who 
Found Mr Nightingale the elder in fo critical a mi- 
mute, that Fortune, if fhe was really worthy all the 
worthip the received at Rome, could-not have contrived 
fuch another. In fhort, the old gentleman and the fa- 
ther of the young lady whom he intended for his fom 
had been hard at it for many hours; and the ‘latter 
was jult now gone,. and had left the former delighted 
with the thoughts, that he had fucceeded mm a long 
‘contention which had been between the two fathers 
of the future bride and bridegroom; in which both 
-endeavoured to over-reuch the other, and, as it not 
rarely happens in fuch cafes, both had retreated fulbhy 
_ datisfied of having obtained the victory. 

This gentleman whom Mr Jones now vifited, was 
what they call a man of the world; that Is to fay, a 
man who directs his condué in this ‘world as one whe, 
being fully perfuaded there is no other, 1s refolved to 
make the molt of this. In his early years he had been 
‘bred to trade; but, having acquired a very good for- 
tune, he had lately declined his bufinefs, or, to fpeak 
more properly, had changed it from dealing in goods 
to dealing only in money, of which he had always a 
plentiful tund at command, and of which he knew very 
well how to make a very plentiful advantage, fome- 
times of the neceffities of private men, and fometimes 
of thole of the public. He bad indeed converted fo 
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entirely with money, that it may be almoft doubted 
whether he imagined there was any other thing really 
exifting in the world: this at lealt may be certainly 
averred, that he firmly believed nothing elfe to have 
‘any real value. 

The reader will, I fancy, allow, that Fortune could 
not have culled out a more improper perfon for Mr 
Jones to attack with any probability of fuccefs; nor 
could the whimfical lady have dire@ed this attack at 
a more unifeafonable time. 

As money then was always uppermotft in this gen- 
tleman’s thoughts, fo, the moment he faw a ftranger 
within his doors, it immediately occurred to his ima- 
gination, that fuch a ftranger was either come to bring 
him money, or to fetch it trom him. And, according 
as one or other of thefe thoughts prevailed, he con- 
«ceived a favourable or unfavourable idea of the per- 
fon who approached him. 

Unluckily for Jones, the latter of thefe was the 
afeendant at prefent; for, as a young gentleman had 
vifited him the day before with a bill from his fon 
for a play-debt, he apprehended, at the firft fight of 
Jones, that he was come on fuch another errand. Jones 
therefore had no fooner told him, that he was come 
on his fon’s account, than the old gentleman, being 
confirmed in his fufpicion, burft forth into an exclama- 
tion, * that he would Jofe his labour.’ <¢ Is it then 
poflible, Sir,’ anfwered Jones, ‘ that you can guefs 
my bufinefs:’ * If 1 do guefs it,’ replied the other, 
I repeat again to you, you will loie your labour. 
What? I fuppofe, you are one of thofe {parks who 
lead my fon into all thofe feenes of riot and de- 
bauchery, which will be his deftru@tion; but [ fhall 
pay no more of his bills, | promife you. I expe@& he 
will quit all juch company for the future. If 4 had 
imagined otherwife, I fhould not have provided a 
wife for him; for [ would be inftrumental in the 
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this lady of your providing?’ ‘ Pray, Sir,’ an- 
{wered the old gentleman, * how comes it to be any 
‘ concern of yours ?’ ‘ Nay, dear Sir,’ replied 


Jones, * be not offended that 1 intereft my/felf in what ~ 
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ruin ot nobody.’ ‘ How, Sir,’ faid Jones, * and was’ 
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regards your fon’s happinefs, for ‘whom I have fo | 
great an honour and value. It was upon that very 
ucconnt I came to wait upon you. | can’t exprefs 
the fatisfaction you have given me by what you 
fay; for 1 do aflure you, your fon is a perfon for 
whom [ have the higheft honour. Nay, Sir, it 
is not eafy to exprefs the efteem I have for you, who 
could be fu generous, fo good, fo kind, fo indul- 
gent, to provide fuch a match for your fon; a wo- 
man, who, { dare fwear, will make him one of the 
happieft men upon earth.’ 

There is fcarce any thing which fo happily intro- 


duces men to our good liking, as having conceived 
fome alarm at their fir appearance: when once thofe _ 
apprehenfions begin to vanith, we foon forget the 
fears which they occafioned, and look on ourfelves 
as indebted for our prefent eafe, to thofe-very perfons 
who at firft raifed our fears.’ 


Thus it happened to Nightingale, who no fooner 


found that Jones had no demand on him, as he fufpect- 
ed, than he began to be pleated with his prefence, 
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Pray, good Sir,’ faid he, * be pleafed to fit down. ° 


I do not remember to have ever had the pleafure of 
feeing you before; but, if you are a friend of my 
fon, and have any thing to fay concerning this 
young lady, I fhall be glad to hear you. As to her 
making ‘him happy, it will be his own fault if fhe 
doth not. I have difcharged my duty, in taking 
care of the main article. She will bring him a for- 
tune capable of making any reafonable, prudent, 
fober man, happy.’ ‘* Undoubtedly,’ cries Jones; 
for fhe is in herfelf a fortune; fo beautiful, fo gen- 
teel, fo fweet-tempered, and fo well educated; fhe 
is indeed a moft accomplifhed young lady, fings 
admirably well, and hath a moft delicate hand at 
the harpficord’ <‘ [ did not know any of thefe 
matters,’ anfwered the old gentleman, ‘ for I never 
faw the lady; but 1 do not like her the worfe for 
what you tell me; and I am the better pleafed with 
her father for not laying any ftrefs on thefe qualiti- 
cations in our bargain. [ fhall always think it a 


proof of his underftanding. A. filly fellow would 


¢. have 
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have brought in thefe articles as an addition to her 
fortune; but to give him his due, he never mention- 
ed any fuch matter; though to be fure they are no 
difparagements to a woman.’ ‘ I do aflure you, 
Sir,’ cries Jones, ‘ fhe hath them all in the molt 
eminent degree: for my part, | own I was afraid 
you might have been a little backward, a little lefs 
inclined to the match; for your fon told me, you 
had never feen the lady; therefore I came, Sir, in 
that cafe, to intreat you, to conjure you, as you 
value the happinefs of your fon, not to be averfe to 
his match with a woman who hath not only all the 
good qualities | have mentioned, but many more.’ 
If that was your bufinefs, Sir,’ fatd the old gentle 
man, ‘ we are both obliged to you; and you may be 
* perfeatly eafy; for I give you my word, I was very 
¢ well fatisfied with her fortune.’ *¢ Sir,’ anfwered 
Jones, * I honour you every moment more and more. 
* To be fo eafily fatisfied, fo very moderate on that 
account, is a proof of the foundnefs of your under- 
ftanding, as well as the noblenefs of your mind.’— 
Not fo very moderate, young gentleman, not {fo very 
moderate,’ anfwered the father. ———* Still more and 
more noble,’ replied Jones, ‘ and give me. leave to 
add, fenfible: for fure it is little lefs than madnefs 
to confider money as the fole foundation of happt- 
nefs. Such a woman as this, with her little, her 
nothing of a forture.’ ‘I find,’ cries the old 
gentleman, ‘ you have a pretty juft opinion of mo- 
ney, my friend, or elfe you are better acquainted 
with the perfon of the lady, than with her circum- 
ftances. Why pray, what fortune do you imagine ~ 
this lady to have?’ * What fortune?’ cries Jones; 
why, too contemptible a one to be named for your 
fon.’ * Well, well, well,’ faid the other, ‘ perhaps 
he might have done better..—* That I deny,’ faid 
Jones; ‘ for fhe is one of: the beft of women.’ * Ay, 
* ay, but in point of fortune [ mean,’ anfwered the 
other.—* And yet, as to that now, how much do you 
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© imagine your friend is to have ?? * How much,’ 
cries Jones, *‘ how much !-- --Why, at the utmoft, 


* perhaps L. 200.2 ‘ Do you mean to banter me, 
Lia | ‘ young 
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* young gentleman?’ faid the father, a little angry.--- 
© No, upon my foul,’ aniwered Jones, ‘ I am in 
earne:t; nay, I believe | have gone to the atmoft 
farthing. If I do the lady an injury, I afk her par- 
don.’ * Indeed you do,’ cries the father. ‘ | am 
certain fhe hath titty times that fom, and fhe thall 
produce fifty to that, before I confent that the fhall 
marry my fon.’ * Nay,’ faid Jones, ¢ it ts too late 
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« farthings, your fon is married.’ ‘ My fon married !? 
anfwered the old gentleman with furprife. « Nay,? 
faid Jones, * I thought you was unacquainted with it,’ 
« My fon married to Milfs Harris !? anfwered he again: 
- € To Milfs Harris!’ faid Jones; ¢ No, Sir, to Mifs 
* Nancy Miller, the daughter of Mrs Miller, at whofe 
* houfe he lodged; a young lady, who, though her 

‘ mother Is reduced to let !cdgings’ 

“ bantering, or are you in earne(t?’ cries the father 
with a molt folemn voice. ‘ Indeed, Sir,’ anfwered 

Jones, * I {corn the charaéter of a banterer. 1 came 

* to you in molt ferious earneft, imagining, as i find 

* true, that your fon had never dared acquaint you 

¢ witha match fo much inferior to him in point of for- 

“* tune, though the reputation of the lady will {uffer it 

* no longer to remain a fecret.’ 
While the father {tood like one {truck fuddenly dumb 
‘at this news, a gentleman came into the room, and fa- 
Juted him by the name of brother. 
But though thefe two were in confanguinity fo near- 


}y related, they were in their difpofitions almoft the. 


‘oppofites to each other, The brother, who now arri- 


ved, had likewife been bred to trade, in which he no- 


‘fooner faw himfelf worth L. 6000, than he purchaied 
‘a {mall eftate with the greateft part of it, and retired 
into the. country, where he married the daughter of 
an unbeneficed clergyman, a young lady, who, though 
fhe had neither beauty nor fortune, had recommended 
herfelf to bis choice entirely by her good humour, of 

which the poflefled a very large thare. 
’ With this woman he had, during twenty-five years, 
lived a life more refembling the model which certain 
poets 


‘ Are you 


to talk of confent now.——‘ If fhe had not fifty — 
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poets afcribe to the golden age, than any of thofe pat- 
terns which are furnifhed by the prefent times. By her 
he had four children; but none of them arrived at 
maturity, except only one daughter, whom, in vulgar 
language, he and his wife had {poiled; that.is, had 
educated with tie utmoit tendernefs and fondnefs, 
which fhe returned to fuch a degree, that fhe liad ac- 
tually refufed a very extraordinary match with a gen- 
tleman a little turned of forty, becaufe fhe could not 
bring herfelf to part with her parents. 

The young lady, whom Mr Nightingale had in- 
tended for his fon, was a near neighbour of his bro- 
ther, and an acquaintance of his niece; and in reality 
it was upon the account of his projected mateh, that 
he was now come to town; not indeed to forward, 
but to difluade his brother trom a purpofe which he 
¢onceived would inevitably ruin his nephew; tor he 
forefaw no other event from a union with Miis Har- 
Tis, notwithftanding the largenefs of her fortune, as 
neither her perfon nor mind feemed to him to pro- 
anife any kind of matrimonial felicity; for fhe was 
very tall, very thin, very ugty, very affected, very 
filly, and very ill-natured. 

His brother, -therefore, no fooner mentioned the 
marriage of his nephew with Milfs Miller, than he 
exprefled the utmoit fatisfaction ; and, when the father 
- had very bitterly reviled his fon, and pronounced 
fentence of beggary upon him, the uncle began in 
the following manzer. 

‘ [f you was.a little cooler, brother, I would afk 
you whether you love your fon for his fake, aor for 
your own. You would an{wer, I fuppole, and fo [ 
fuppote you think, for his fake; and doubtlefs it is 
his happinefs which you intended in the marriage 
you propoled for him. 
‘ Now, brother, to prefcribe rules of happinefs to 
others hath always appeared to me very abfurd, 
and to infiit on doing this, very tyrannical. Itis” 
vulgar crror | know ; but it is neverthelefs an error. 
And, if this be abfurd in other things, it is moftly 
fo in the affair of marriage, the happinefs of which 
Li 3 ‘ depends 
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depends entirely on the affection which fubGfts be- 


tween the parties. 

-* I have therefore always thaaghe it unreafonable 
in parents to defire to chufe for their children én 
this occafion, fince to force affection is an impoffible 
attempt; nay fo much doth love abhor force, that 
I know not whether through an unfortunate, but 
neurable perverfenefs in our natures, it may not be 
even impatient of perfuafion. © 

‘ It is however true that, though a parent will 
not, I think, wifely prefcribe, he ought to be con- 
fulted on this.occafion, and in ftrictnefs perhaps 
fhould at leaft have a negative voice. My nephew 
therefore, I own, in marrying without afking your 
advice, hath been guilty of afault. But honeltly 
{fpeaking, brother, have you nota little promoted 
this fault? Have not your frequent declarations on 
this tenis given him a moral certainty of your re- 
fufal, where there was any deficiency in point of 
ae nay, doth not your prefent anger arife 
folely from that deficiency? And, if he hath failed 
in his duty here, did you not as much exceed that 
authority, when you abfolutely bargained with him 
for a woman. without his knowledge, whom you 
yourfelf never faw, and whom, if you had feen and 
known as well as 1, it muft have been madnefs ia 
you to have ever thought of bringing her into iad 


family.” 


‘ Still I own my nephew in a fault; but furely it is 

not an unpardonable fault. He hath acted, indeed, 
without your confent, in a matter in which he ought 
to have afked it; but it is in a matter in which his 
intere(t is principally concerned; you yourfelf muft 
and will acknowledge, that you confulted his in- 
tereft only; and, if he unfortunately differed from 
you, and hath been miftaken in his notion of hap- 
pinefs, will you, brother, if you love your fon, 
carry him ftill wider from the point? will you in- 
creafe the ill-confequences of his fimple choice? 
will you endeavour to make an event certain mifery 
ta him, which may accidéntentally prove fo? in a 
word, brother, becaule he hath put it out of your 
‘ power 
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* power to make his circumftances as affluent as you 
-* would, will you diflrefs them as much as you can?” 
By the force of the true catholic faith, St Antony 
‘won upon the fifhes. Orpheus and Amphion went a 
little farther, and by the charms of mufic enchanted 
things merely inamimate. Wonderful both! but nei- 
ther hiftory nor fable have ever yet ventured to record 
an inftance of any one, who by force of argument and 
reafon hath triumphed over habitual avarice. . 
- Mr Nightingale, the father, inftead of attempting 
to anfwer his brother, contented himfelf with only 
obierving, that they had always differed in their fen- 
timents concerning the education of their children. 
¢ I] with,’ faid he,‘ brother, you would have confined 
¢ your care to your own daughter, and never have 
* troubled yourfelf with my fon, who hath, | believe, 
* as little profited by your precepts, as by your exam- 
‘ ple:’ For young Nightingale was his uncle’s god- 
fon, and had lived more with him than with his fa- 
ther: fo that the uncle had often declared, he loved 
his nephew almoft equally with his oWn child. 
Jones fell:into raptures with this good gentleman 
‘and, when after much perfuafion they found the fae . 
ther grew {till more and more irritated inftead of ap- 
‘peafed, Jones conducted the uncle to his nephew at 
the houfe of Mr Miller. 


CHAP. Ix. 


Containing firange matters. 


‘A T his return to his lodgings, Jones found the. 
fituation of affairs greatly altered from what 

they had been in at his departure. The mother, the 
two daughters, and young Mr Nightingale, were 
now fat down to fupper together, when the uncle was, 
at his own defire, introduced without any ceremony 
Anto the company, to all of whom he was well known; 
for he had feveral times vifited his nephew at that houfe. 
The old gentleman immediately walked up to Mifs 
‘Nancy, faluted and wifhed her joy, as he did after- 
wards the nephew and the other fifter; and lafty, he 
paid the proper compliments to his nephew, with the 
fame good humour and courtefy, as if his nephew had 
| married 
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_ married his equal or fuperior in fortune, with all the 
previous requifites firft performed. 

Miis Nancy and her fuppofed hufband both turned 
pale, and looked rather fooli{fh than otherwife upon 
the _occafion ; but Mrs Miller took the firft opportus 
nity of withdrawing; and having fent for Jones into 
the dinmg-room, {he threw herielf at his feet, and in 
a molt paffionate flood of tears called him her good 
~ angel, and the preferver of her poor Imtle family, with 
many other refpectful and endearing appellations, and 
made him every acknowledgment which the highe& 
denefit can extract from the moft grateful heart. 

After the firft guft of her paffion was a little over, 
which fhe declared, if fhe had not vented, would have 
burit her, fhe proceeded to inform Mr Jones, that alf 
matters were fettled between Mr Nightingale and her 
daughter, and that they were to be married the next 
morning: at which Mr Jones having exprefled much 
pleafure, the poor woman fell again into a fit of joy 
end thankfgiving, which he at length with difficulty 
filenced, and prevailed on her to return with him back 
to the company, whom they found in the fame good 
bhumoor in which they had left them. 4 : 
- . This little fociety now paffled two or three very agree~ 
able hours together, in which the unele, who wasa ve- 
ry great lover of his bottle, had fo well plyed his ne~ 
phew, that this latter, though not drunk, began to be 
fomewhat fluftered ; and now Mr Nightingale, taking 
the old gentleman with him up ftairs into the apartment 
‘he had lately occupied, unbolomed himfelf as follows ; 

© As you have been always the beft and kindelt of 
* uncles to me, and as you have fhewn fuch unparal 
* lelled goodnefs in forgiving this match, which te 
‘ be fure may be thought a little improvident; I 
_ © fhould never forgive myfelf if J attempted to de- 

‘© ceive you in any thing.’ He then confeiled the 
truth, and opened the whole affair. 

‘ How, Jack!’ faid the old gentleman, * and are 
-€ you really then not married to this young woman?’ 
* No, upon my honour,’ anfwered Nightingale, « E 
« have told you the fimple truth’ + My dear boy,’ 
Gries the uncie, kifling him, ‘ I am heartily glad to 

: ‘ hear 
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hear it. I never was better pleafed in my life. If 
you had been marricd, [ fthould have aflilted you, 
as much as was in my power, to have made the 
beit of a bad matter; but there is a great dittercnce 
between contidering a thing which is already done 
and irrecoverable, and that which is yet to do. 
Let your reaton have fair play, Jack, and you will 
fee this match in {o foolifh and prepofterous a light, 
that there will be no need of any ditfuafive ai gue 
ments” ¢ How, Sir!’ replies young Nightingale, 
is there this difference, between having already done 
an act, and being in honour engaged to do it ?? 
Pugh,’ faid the uncle, ¢ honour is a creature of the 
world’s making, and the world hath the power of 
a Creator over it, and may yovern ard direct it as 
they pleafe. Now you well know how trivial thefe 
breaches of contract are thought; even the grofictt 
make but the wonder -and converfation of a day. 
Is there a man who afterwards will be more back- 
ward in giving you his fitter or daughter? or is 
there any fitter or daughter who would be more 
backward to receive you? Honour is not concerned 
in theie engagements.’ ‘ Pardon me, dear Sir,’ 
ries Nightingale; * I can never think fo; and not. 
only honour,? but conicience and humanity are con- 
cerned. I am well fatisfied, that, was I now to dif- 
appoint the young creature, her death would be 
the confequence, and I fhould: look upon myielt as 
her murderer, nay, as her murderer by the cruelleft 
af all methods, by breaking her heart.’ * Break 
her heart, indeed! no, no, jack,’ cried the uncle, 
the hearts of women are not {0 foon broke; they _ 
are tough, boy, they are tough.’ ‘* But, Sir,’ an- 


fwered Nightingale, ‘ my own affections are engaged, 
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and I never could be happy with any other woman. 
How often have I heard you fay, that children 
fhould be always fuffered to chute for themtelves, 
and that you would let my coufin Harriet do fo ? 
Why ay,’ replied the old gentleman, ‘ fo I would 
have them; but then I would have them chufe 
wifely.— Indeed, Jack, you muft, and fhall leave 
this girl.,——-* Indeed, unéle,’ cries the other, * [ 

} * mult 
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muft and will have her.’ * You will, young gentle- 


man!’ faid the nncle; * I did not expect fuch a. 


word from you. I fhould not wonder if you had 
ufed fuch language to your father, who hath always 
treated you like a dog, and kept you at the diftance 
which a.tyrant preferves over his fubjects.; but I, 
who have lived with you upon an equal footing, 
might furely expec better ufage: but 1 know how 
to account for it al]! it is all owing to your pre- 


 pofterous education, in which [ have had too little 


thare. There is my daughter now, whom I have 


brought up as my friend, never doth any thing 


without my advice, nor ever refutes to take it when 
I give’ it her.’ -* You have never yet given her ad- 
vice in an affair of this kind,’ faid Nightingale, 
for I am greatly miltaken in my confin, if fhe would 
be very ready to obey even your moft pofittive com- 
mands tn abandoning her inclinations.’ * Don’t abufe 


my girl,’ anfwered the old gentleman with fome 


emotion; ¢ don’t abufe my Harriet. I have brought 
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her up to have no inclinations contrary to my own, 
By fuffering her to do whatever the pteafes, I have 
inured her to a habit of being pleafed to do what- 
ever I like’: ¢ Pardon me,- Sir,” faid ‘Nightingale, 
I have net ‘the leaft defign to refle&% on my coufin, 
for whom I have the greateft elteem; and indeed 
I am convinced you will never put her to fo fevere 


atrial, or lay fuch hard commands on her as you 


would do on me.-—* But, dear Sir, let us return to 
the company; for they will begin to be uneafy at 
our long abfence. I muft beg one favour of my 
dear uncle, which is that he would not fay any thing 
to fhock the poor girl or her mother.’ ‘ O you need 
not fear me,’ aniwered he, ¢ | underftand mytelf 
too well to affront women; fo I will readily grant 
you that favour; and in return I muft expect ano- 
ther of you.” * There are but few of your com- 
mands, Sir,’ faid Nightingale, ¢ which I fhall not 
very chearfully obey.’ * Nay, Sir, } afk nothing,’ 


faid. the uncle, ¢ but the honour of your company 
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home to my lodging, that | may reafon the cafe 
a little more fully with you: for I would, if pothble 
¢ have 
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* have the fuatisfaGion of preferving my family, note 
« withftanding the headftrong folly of my brother, who; 
‘ in his own opinion, is the wifeft man in the world.’ : 

Nightingale, who well knew his uncle to be as head- 
ftrong as his father, fubmitted to attend him home, 
and then they both returned back into the room, 
where the old gentleman promifed to carry himielf 
with the fame decorum which he had before main- 
tained. 


C HAP. X. 
A fhort chapter which concludes the book. 


H E long abfence of the uncle and nephew had 
occafioned fome difquiet in the minds of all 
whom they had left behind them; and the more, as 
during the preceding dialogue, the uncle had nore 
than once elevated his votce, fo as to be heard down 
ftairs: which, though they could not diftinguifh what 
he faid, had caufed fome evil foreboding in Nancy and 
her mother, and indeed evenin Jones himielf. 
When the good company therefore again aflembled, 
there was a vifible alteration in all their faces; and 
‘the good humour which at their laft meeting univer- 
fally fhone forth in every countenance, was now chan- 
ged into a much lefs agreeable afpectt. It wasa change 
indeed common enough to the weather in this climate 


. from funthine to clouds, from June to December. 


This alteration was not however greatly remarked 
by any prefent; for as they were all now endeavour- 
ing to conceal their own thoughts, and to ad a part, 
they became all too bufily engaged in the fcene to be 
{petators of it. ‘Thus neither the uncle nor nephew 
faw any fymptoms ot fufpicion in the mother or davgh- 
ter: nor did the mother or daughter remark the cver- 

cacted complaifance of the old man, nor the counter- 
feit fatisfaction which grinned in the features of the 
young one. 

Something like this, I believe, frequently happens, 
where the whole attention of two friends being enga- 
ged tn the part which each is to act, in order to ime 
pofe on the other, neither fees nor fufpects the art 
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practifed againft himfelf; and thus the throft of both 


_{to borrow no improper metaphor on the occafion) 


alike takes place. 

From the fame reafon it is no unufual thing for both 
parties to be over-reached in a bargain, tho’ the one 
mutt be always the greater lofer; as was he who fold 
‘a.blind horte, and received a bad note in payment.: 

Our company in about half an hour broke up, and 
the uncle carried off his nephew; but not before the 
Jatter had affured Mifs Nancy, in a whifper, that he 
would attend her early in the morning, and fulfil all 
his engagenients. 

Jones, who was the leaft cqncerned 1 in this {cene, 
faw the moft. He did indeed fufpedé the very fact; 
for befides obferving the great alteration in the beha- 
viour of the uncle, the diftance he aflumed, and his 
over-ftrained civility to Mils Nancy ; the carrying of 


a bridegroom from his bride at that time of night, was’ 


fo extraordinary a proceeding, that it could be ac- 
counted for, only by imagining that young Nightin- 
gale had revealed the whole truth, which the apparent 
opennefs of his temper, and his being fluttered with li- 
quor, made too probable. 

While he was reaioning with himfelf whether he 
fhould acquaint thefe poor people with his fulpicion, 
the maid of the houfe informed him, that a gentlewo- 
man defired to fpeak to him. He went immediately 
out, and taking the candle from the maid, ufkered his 
vifitant up ftairs, who in the perfon of Mrs Honour, 
acquainted him with fuch dreadtul news cdhcerning 
his Sophia, that he immediately loft all confideration 
for every other perfon; and his whole ftock of compaf- 
fion was entirely {wallowed up in reflections on his 
own mifery, andon that of his unfortunate angel. 

What this dreadful matter was, the reader will be 
informed, after we have firft related the many prece- 
dmg iteps which produced it, and thofe will be the 
fubject of the following book. 


END OF THEE ea VOLUME. 
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